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, ,1'SnAi.r. you l>o .it the cadets' ball, this cve- 
i|ngt" B.iid Cora Hart to lior Cousin Nellie, as 
tjiey iat together in the latter’s room at Coz- 
ifaj'.West Point Hotel. 

, 1 I ( ‘0 yes,- balls all winter, halls all summer I 
i iiiU mother would go into thb backwoods, 
* few months, to rusticate." And Nellie 
Jjjut throw herself on a sofa, as if ontilely 
tfeary of such dissipation. 

■ ' "Now, Nell, how ungrateful 1 Were you not 
jjijif belle, last winter ?" 

^•"Nonsonso, Cora I” 

^"Well, look your prettiest this evening; 
|lwM 'milintary' men, ns our Irish girl calls 
them, are quite fnsthlious. Wear white and 
juris. ” 

h “ Can’t. My hair positively refuses to curl 
Ip warm weather." 

, t , "Mine don’t; I can’t get the curls out of it." 
‘ijljifl Cora shook down a mass of black ringlets 
tf era snuoy, piqunnt face. 

, "Cora, who was tho gentleman who stopped 
the hall this morning, aftor breakfast f” 
i . "lieutenant Wilde. You repent ills ques- 
JJon., He stopped me to inquire who was tho 
jrqulsitely beautiful blonde that arrived yester- 
; day. Now, Nell, take care; tho Lieutenant is 
; ^t present devotod to mo, so don’t Intrude." 
i , "But, Cora, Henryf" 

"Oh, Henry is at home. I must flirt with 
; JOinebody. Because I am engaged, must I 
|#njnunf" 

’ . "But Henry will bo hero to-morrow." 

. " I shall have dismissed tho Lieutenant by 
i lliat time," 


“OCora! Coral” 

"0 Neill Nelli Hark I tho dinner-gong, and 
I am yet in my wrapper. By, by I” And the 
little brunette flitted from tho room. 

Tho largo ball-room wub brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated, and gay groups were clustered in various 
parts, chatting, flirting, some dancing. Two 
tall, handsome mon, in lieutenant’s uniform, 
stood near a window, conversing. They wero 
half hidden hy the falling curtains, and criti¬ 
cized freely tho company already assembled. 

“See, Clarenco, there is your last flame, 
Miss Hart. How beautiful slio is, to-night 1 
Who but lior would dare to wear scarlet tissue 
in summer. Doos she not look like louia 
tropical flower?” 

“ I.ook at her companion,” said Clarence. 

11 That Is her cousin, Miss Ellen Hart, and tho 
dignified lady in black crape is her mother." 

“ Is she not lovely f Tlioso soft braids of 
fair hair, with tho tiny, starlike forget-me-nots 
twisted so gracefully round her head, and that 
pure whito dress I She is positively angelic !’’ 

“Shall I introduce you!" 

“Do, my dear fellow." 

Arm in nrm, they sauntered across the room. 

“See, Nell," said Cora, “hero como Lieu¬ 
tenants Wildo and Harvoy, You know Joo 
Harvey ?" 

“Yes.” 

“They are coming this way. Nolv, Nell, if 
you dare captivate my Lieutenant— Ah, good- 
evening, gentlemen. My cousin, Mbs Hart.” 

The two lieutenants bowed low. Harvey 
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offered his arm to Cora, while Wilde stood near 
Nellie. 

" Mother, lot me Introduce to you Lieutenant 
Wilde,” said Nellie, aa Cora waltzed off with 
llarvey. 

“Wilde I Exonse me, hut waa your mother’s 
maiden name Curtis f” 

“Yes, madam, Laura Curtis.” 

“Then I may claim acquaintance with the 
son of an old schoolmate. Nellio, you hove 
heard mo speak of Laura Curtis f” 

“Often, mother.” 

The conversation, turning first on friendly 
inquiries on the part of Mrs. Hart, grew lively, 
and, if Lieutenant Wilde had beforo admired 
Nellio for her lovely faoo, slio now no less at¬ 
tracted him jay her intelligence and graceful 
address. 

Nellie Hart was the only oliild of a widowed 
mother, and heiress to a large proporty; and 
most Jealously did her mother itatch every 
friend she made, yet even her fastidious tasto 
found no fault with this now acquaintance. 
Quiet, modest in his address, every word and 
gesture showed the gentleman / and Mrs. Hart 
smilingly nodded assent to NelHo’s inquiring 
glance, aB the Lieutenant asked her to danco. 

Having arrived at West Point only the day 
before, Nollio had made no acquaintances at 
tho hotel; and, nltliough many gentlemen woro 
introduced to the beautiful blonde, Lieutenant 
Wilde kept near her almost all the evening, 
and, like a wily diplomatist, spent the Intervals 
in conversation with Mrs. Hart. 

“Nellie, Nellie,” oried Cora, “I did not ex¬ 
pect thfs of yon.” 

They were seated near the window of tho 
same room in Which they had spent tho morn¬ 
ing. 

“Why, Cora, yon were fairly besieged by 
tlio United States army. How could I imagine 
you wanted Lieutenant Wilde f” 

“I didn't want him. Fudge I little Cnrson 
Is fifty times as handsome.” 

“Oh, Cora, Mr. Wilde is very handsome.” 

“But suohabearl” 

“ A boar, Cora I His manners aro perfect.” 

“ And suoh a fool I” 

“ Cora, he is one of tho most intelligent men 
I ever conversed with.” 

“Ahoml you’ll dol” said Cora, laughing 
heartily. 

“ I—I—” 

Nellie crimsoned, and then turned from her 
mischievous cousin, and began to take the 
flowers from her hair. 

• “Is that a hint that you are sleepy, nnd 


would llko to retire f” said Cora, after watch- 
lug her operations for some minutes. 

" No, wo oan chat in a wrapper, but I want 
to loosen my hair.” 

“ It don’t come off, does it, liko Mrs. Potter’ll 
She danced her false ourls down on Captala 
Colton’s shoulder, and thoy hung most picto. 
resquoly over Ids epaulets." 

“There I” snld Noll, shaking down her half 
in a golden shower, almost rcaohing to her 
feet; “ that is comfortable. ” 

“You look liko an insane angel. Oh, If 
Lieutenant—” 

“Cora!" said Noll, Imploringly. 

“ Henry is coming to-morrow, so yon eta 
have yonr Wilde admirer all to yourself. Mn 
Wilde—tho name would suit your present a* 
tumo admirably. Tho re I don’t blush; I’ll 
stop. Hark I throe o’olook I I must ran. 
Good-night I” 

After Cora left her, Nollio went to the win¬ 
dow, and stood thoro for a moment. It wai 
oppressively warm, and, after extinguishing 
her light, she stood at tho open window, look¬ 
ing out on tho beautiful scenery. It was moon¬ 
light, and the rays sliono full upon her; bat, 
supposing all asleop at that hour, she did not 
draw tho curtain. From a boncli under a clump 
of trees, entirely concealed by tho deep shadow, 
Lieutenant Wilde, smoking his cigar, studied 
this tableau. Tho white dress, flowing hair, 
and graceful figiiro, all bathed in the moon¬ 
light, were no mean study, evon had thosoldkt 
been an artist. At last, tho curtain foil over tbt 
window, shutting out tho vision, and Clareact 
Wilde lazily aroso and saunterod towards til 
hotel. As lie passed Nellio's door, he mur¬ 
mured, “That girl is my wife, if I can win her." 

Tho days glided into weeks, and Mrs. Had 
still lingered at West Point. C'ora waa ti 
Saratoga, yet Nellie expressed no desire to 
join her. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, tw# 
hearts wero knitting together in tho pleasant 
walks and rides taken at West Point. Louj 
ovenings, spout on the porch or In the dimlj* 
lighted parlors, added their effect; and Mr*. 
Hart was gratified, but not surprised, whoa 
Laura Curtis’^ son sought lior, to ask tho hand 
of her daughter. 

They wero married I In Mrs. nart's lovely 
Iioubo on tho Hudson all tlireo lived, for tho 
widowed mother pleaded hard to keep her 
child nuar her. 

“ If you should ho called away to serve your 
country,” she Bald to Clarence, one evening, 
after lie had been married some months, ”1*1 
me ho bore with Nellie." 
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"But those are times of peace,” said the 
voung wife, clinging to her husband, and turn¬ 
ing pale at the mention of a possibility which 
haunted her. 

"hong may they continue so,” said he, bend¬ 
ing to kiss her, ” for your sake, Nellie 1 ” 

Four years passed on quietly in that happy 
homo, and the voico of nuothor Clarence, a 
fair-haired boy, rang through tho house ntul 
over the lawn and garden. 

One afternoon, Nellie and her mother were 
rested in the parlor, conversing. Little Claire, 
tired out with a day’s pleasures, was fast asleep 
in Nellie's anus. 

"Mother,” snid Nellie, ‘‘do you notice how 
abstracted and troubled Clnrenco has grown 
lately, and so tender, so loving—■” 

"Is ho not always that?" 

"Yes, but bo sndly loving now. Ho holds 
me, sometimes, pressed close to his heart, and 
looks in my eyes with bucIi a heart-breaking 
tenderness I Oh, mother, I fear—I cannot tell 
vhat, but I fear some evil.” 

"Sitting hero in tho dark?” said the voico 
of Nellie's husband, now Captain Wilde. 

"Yes, come in,” said Mrs. Hart. ‘‘Here is 
Nellie complaining that her husband la too 
loving." 

" Mother I ” oriod Nellie, then added: ‘‘Como, 
Clarence, tnko Clairo and put him on tho sofa; 
my arms ache.” 

As Captain Wilde bent over his wifo, to com¬ 
ply with her request, she felt that his hand 
was cold ns death, and his whole frame trem- 
tling. He placed tho child on tho sofa, aiul 
then sat down beside Nellie. 

"My wife,” ho murmured, drawing tho 
golden-crowned head close to him, ‘‘oh, how 
can I lenvo her?” 

"Leaveme, Clnronco, lenvemo?”cried Nellie, 
almost fainting with approhonsion. ‘‘When? 
Why?” 

"To-night, darling, to-night I My company 
sails from New York, to-morrow morning, for 
Mexico.” 

“Oh, that fearful war I Must it bo, then?” 
Cried Mrs. Hart. 

“Yes, war is now positively declared. I 
tiave been expecting this order for somo time. 
Neltiol Nellie I slio has fainted 1” 

l’oor Nellie | this confirmation of her worst 
fears was too great a shook ; but after the first 
insensibility wns overcomo, she strained every 
nerve to benr the parting bravely. Her hus- 
twnd wns a soldier, and his country claimed 
kirn; nnd a brave, heroic spirit, never before 


suspected in the lively, but gentle Nellie, now 
sustained her. Not till tho last kiss was given, 
tho last farewell spoken, did this firmness give 
way; but, as the oarriage rolled away from the 
door, bsaring with It the sunlight of her home, 
Nellie sank fainting upon the threshold. I 
have passed over the parting, nor can 1 speak 
of tho agony that ensued. Such scenes, such 
emotions are sacred ; let them bo respected. 

Time passed wearily In that lovely home, 
livery day, Claire added fresh agony to the 
young wife’s sorrow by lisping inquiries for 
“Papa," and tho hittor longing for news, tho 
sickening dread of evil were seen in Nellie’s 
languid step, low voice, and anxious fnce. Mrs, 
llart watched her idol carefully, yet sympa¬ 
thized too deeply in tho sorrow to chide Iter for 
betraying it. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, and Nellie, 
taking Claire for a companion, strolled down 
to a grove nonr the house, to let the child sail 
a tiny 1>ont on a mimic lake there. It was a 
spot emleared to her by many scenes with her 
husband. They had often passed whole eve¬ 
nings there, sitting or strolling in the moon¬ 
light, chatting or silent, as their mood varied, 
but, as Nullio now bitterly recalled, always 
loving, kind. After they left the house, Mrs. 
Hart drew forth from her pocket a letter, re¬ 
ceived that morning, which she had not dared 
to open in Nellie’s presence. It wns directed, 
in a strange hand, to Iter, and post-marked 
Point Isabel. If all was well, certainly Clarenco 
would have writton to his wife, and tho mother 
carefully concealed the letter until slio could 
open it alone. Alas I her fears woro realized. 
There had been a great battle—Polo Alto—and 
Captain Wildo was dangerously wounded in 
tho lungs. Mrs. Hart shuddered with dread 
ns the task of imparting this information to 
Nellie rose before her. Slowly, she left the 
house, r.ml walked down to the grove. Long 
beforo she was near enough to speak, she could 
see Nellie nnd Claire under the trees. Her 
step grew slower, as she came towanls them, 
till, heart-sick with her task, she leaned against 
a tree, looking at her child, who, oil uncon¬ 
scious of her great sorrow, was talking to 
Clairo. The boy’s face was raised to Nellie’s, 
ns, with a low, sweet voico, she told him of his 
absent father, painting to the eager, listening 
Claire tho dangers of war and his father’s 
bravery and gallnntry. 

‘‘When will hecoino homo, mamma?” asked 
Claire. 

‘‘ I ennnot toll, Claire.” 

‘‘ Show me my pretty papa." 
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Nellie drew from her bosom the miniature 
which Claire called his “pretty papn.” 

“I wish he’d come homo I” said Clniro 
again. “ I’m afraid the nasty Boldiers will kill 
my pretty papa." 

Nellie raised her eyes in silent prayer, and 
thon she saw her mother. 

“ A letter I Give it to me I Quick ! quick !" 

“ Nellie doar, ilrst let mo toll you—” 

“ lie is not dead 1" 

“No, my child, hut—" 

“The letter I lot mo seo tlio letter I" sho 
gasped, taking it. It was short. 

Madam: My friend and comrado, Captain 
Wilde, desired mo to write to you. In yester¬ 
day’s battle lfo .fell, severely, wo fear danger¬ 
ously wounded, by a bayonet thrust, through 
tho lungs. Hu is in the hospital, unable to 
write, hut trusts to you to communicate tho in¬ 
telligence to Mrs. Wildo. 

1 remain, madam, 

Most respectfully yours, 

Josbi’u Hakyey. 

Mns. C. J. Haut. 

Palo Alto, May Qt\, 184(1. 

Nellie read every word. Sho did not faint, 
though her face grew white as marble, and a 
cold chill gathered near her heart. 

“ I am going to my husband," sho said, in a 
calm, clear voice, as she returned the letter. 

“Going to Mexico. No, not I cannot lot 
you I" cried Mrs. Hart. 

“ I must go. Come." And she moved for 
the house. She took hut a few steps, and then 
fell upon tho grass. All tho forced calmness 
gave way, and she sobbed so violently and long 
that Mrs. Hart was alarmed. Yet, this parox¬ 
ysm over, sho persisted in her Urst intention. 

In vain her mother begged her to desist from 
hor preparations for departure, sho remained 
firm in her resolve; and, leaving Claire with 
hor mother, she sailed from New York a few 
weeks after the news readied her of her hus¬ 
band's dangor. There were other Indies, ofH- 
cer’s wives, in the vessel; nml, when Nellie’s 
sad errand was known, muoh sympathy wns 
shown, and many little attentions paid hor. Sho 
looked bo fair and so frail to start upon that 
long voyage to a country wliore war wns raging, 
and the terror leBt she should reach Mexico 
only to find herself a widow, kept her lovely 
face touchingly snd and pale. Mrs. Colton, the 
wife of the cnptaiu of the vessel, who had hur- 
solf two sons in the war, was very kind to Nol- | 
lie, and, when the vessel arrived at her destined , 
port, sho offered to accompany her on hor search, I 


pleading a desiro to see her own “ iwys" as an 
oxouso to cover tho kindest intentions towardi 
the sad sufferer. Through the long voyage, 
Nol I io lind been calm and quiet; hut now tiut 
certainty wns so near, the trembling frame, 
Unshod cheek, and nervous, hurried manner, 
all botrayed tlio torturing suspense. 

Tho troops landed, and Nellie and Mrs. Colton, 
ooinfortahly perched upon hags of provision!, 
in a baggage wagon, drove slowly after them 
towards tho interior. 

After all hor travel, Ncllio stood nt last, with 
hor kind friend, at the door of tlio largo church 
where, making it a temporary hospital, the 
wounded from Palo Alto still lay. Months had 
passed I Was Clarence there I Nellie went in 
witli suoh a faltering step and pallid face that 
Mm. Colton, thinking she was fainting, made 
tho inquiries herself. 

Captain Wildo, discharged after so voral week*' 
illness, had left the hospital, and joined his 
regiment. 

“ Where is ho now f" 

“ I cannot tell. My post is hero." 

“ Hut ho is well ?" 

“ O yes; tho wound was not so dangerous U 
wns supposed.” 

“ We must find him." 

“Stop, Mrs. Wildo 1"said Mrs. Colton, “yea 
can do nothing to-night; sit down. There 11 
know she would faint I” 

Hut Nellio did not faint I She saw that no¬ 
thing furthor could he done then, and, after one 
glad, silent prayer of thanksgiving, sho turned 
to Mrs. Colton. 

“ There are others lioro needing assistance!! 
much ns my poor husband did. Cannot we be 
of soiuo use?" 

“ Wo are very short of nnrsos, that 'b a fact," 
said the man, who acted as porter ; “ hut i gueii 
you ain’t got the stuff in you for a hospital 
nurse." 

“ Let mo do something,” snid Nellio, implor¬ 
ingly. “ I cannot sit here and think. To-mor¬ 
row, I will find my husband." 

Hut many to-morrows passed, and found 
them still in that old ehnrcli; and many a 
hard sohlior blessed the soft hand, sweet voice, 
and tender oaro that replaced tlio often careies 
treatment of the hired nurscB. 

At Inst, Nellie hoard of Clarence. Ho we* 
at Monterey, again wounded; and Nellie, find¬ 
ing travel difficult, and hor position a painful 
one, took leave of Mrs. Colton, who was obliged 
to return to her husband, and joined a regiment 
as a sutler-woman, in place of one left ill *1 
tlio hospital. 
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Marching over a now country, bcart-siok and 
weary, Nellie still boro up bravely, in tho hope 
of seeing ber husband. One day, weary and 
disheartened, she was leaning against a tree, 
crying bitterly, when some one touched her on 
the shoulder, 

“ What 'a tho trouble, my girl ?” 

She looked up. 

“Captain Harvey I” 

“Mrs. Wildo, Nellie Hart, how did you come 
here, and in this dresB ?" 

“Ob, Captain Harvey, where is my hus¬ 
band 1“ 

“At home, I hopo.” 

“ What do you mean f This is no time for 
jesting.” 

"Nor do I jest. Clnronco lost an arm at 
Monterey, and sailed from here for Now York 
nearly three weeks ago. Como I do not look 
so white. A lame husband at homo is hotter 
thin a dead one liore.” 

“ At home I Oh, what shall I do f” 

“ Why, you had better come with mo. Mrs. 
Harvey is with me, and we will decide what is 
best for you.” 

Nellie followed him mechanically to the tent, 
where Mrs. Harvey conducted the camp house¬ 
keeping. There the overtasked frame gave way, 
and she sank down fainting. For many days 
she lay very ill, and then came back to con- 
teiousness to find herself in a private room in 
in hospital. It was no unkindness that left 
herthuslonely. Captain llarvoy’sdutiescalled 
him forward, and his wifo had no choice but 
to follow him. Returning health came slowly, 
and, finding there was no vessel bound for homo 
for several weeks, Nellie quietly resumed her 
own hospital cares, Liko some angel visitant, 
that fair face bent over the sufTorors, often in¬ 
creased now by battles on all sides, many car¬ 
ried long miles to die on their arrival at a place 
of rest, many delirious with pain, many swear¬ 
ing and cursing till elm turned faint with horror. 
Up and down the long Aisles, from one bed to 
another she passed, keeping up her own strength 
with the comforting thought of hor husband's 
lafety at home. 

"We shall be loth to lose you,” said one of 
the physicians, taking her aside, one morning, 
"foryou have the steadiest nerves I ever saw 
in such a fragile frame. Can you assist ine 
nowf and your reward shall be a piece of good 
news.” 

Accustomed to the sight of blood by fre¬ 
quent contact, Nellie’s ready, skilful fingers 
*ere at bis service for a long, tedious opera¬ 
tion ; and silent blessings were showered upon 


Ivor head by the sntTerer, wlio, manfully crush¬ 
ing back every groan of pain, felt bis hoait 
swell almost to bursting, as her low voice 
whispered comfort in ids ear, and her hand 
wiped away tho drops of perspiration from his 
faco. 

“That is over,” said the doctor, as she gently 
laid tho soldier’a head on tho pillow. “Now 
for the news.” 

“ Yes, tall mo now." 

“A homeward-bound vessel lenves Point 
Isabel next week, and you can join the dis¬ 
abled soldiers who go from hero to-morrow. 
May God reward you for the good you have 
done hero,” the doctor added, solemnly, " and 
bring yon safely to your husband." 

In tho parlor of Mrs. Hart’s house on tho 
Hudson, early in the year 1847, were collected 
a group of our old friends. First, seated on 
tho sofa, was Captain Wilde, his one ana 
round Claire, who asked now ns constantly for 
“mamma” as he had before done for “papa.” 
Mrs. Hart sat opposite, sewing; and, on another 
sofa, sat Cora, now Mrs. Henry Russell, and her 
husband. 

“One more day,” said Cora. “Nellie will 
surely bo hero to-morrow.” 

“Sho will hardly come to-night. The vessel 
arrived to-day. Oh, if I could only meet her! ” 
said the Captain, who, still ill from the effects 
of two wounds, had been with much difficulty 
dissuaded from going to New York to meet 
Nellie. 

Thero was a light step in tho hall and up 
tho stairs, but nobody heard it. A moment 
later, Cora left tho room to look at her little 
girl, who slept in a room overhead. As she 
opened tho door, one cry escaped her, hut she 
suppressed it and went in. 

“Ob,” cried Captain Wilde, ogain, “I feel 
as If I could not wait another night before see¬ 
ing Nellio.” 

“ I.&dies and gentlemen,’’ cried Cora, at tho 
door, “allow mo to introduce— O pshaw, 
she’s gone I” 

A figure glided by her towards the Captain, 
and Nellie was in her husband’s arms. 
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They join hands, and in the same voice say 

“Ye stars of midnight, seated high upon your nocturnal thrones, and 
trembling in the chill breeze, look down, bear witness and record our 
vows! May the pent up fires that havo for ages and ages been 

surging and burning in the centre of the earth, burst asunder .the crust 

that confines them, and come pouring forth from every hill and valley • 
may the sun be plucked from the firmament, and each member of the 
planetary system go dashing off on a straight lino for ever and ever 
thiough eternal space, may the fourth seal—as John saw it—be opened 
and he who rides the pate horse, come out and nap us for that which fol¬ 
lowed with him, ere we break this vow of eternal love and constancy—ere 
we willingly turn aside and forsake each other.” 

Much more is said, but as we would not like to be accused of evea-drop- 
ping, we will pass it by. 

At last the rope, introduced in the preceding chapter, is seen creeping 
down the wall, and then Jake Swampy is heard to say 

“Now, Angelina Hester, my dear angel, tie the end fast and 1 will 
cMmb down,” 

A moment more and she whispers :— 

“All right, Jacob. Now take good cat e of yourself. Pleasant dreams!" 

Then our heio mounts the window sill, and with a degree of courage 
known only to himself and Leander, commences the descent. Not half 
the distance is passed before he calls out:— 

‘•Something’s slipping, Angelina Hester, my dear—pull!” 

But before^she has time to pull, a teirible crash is heard, and a smalj 
table, with the rope attached to it, is seen coming out of the window, leg 3 
over top. Down comes Jake Swampy, and down comes the table on top 
of him ! Up jumps the old Squire, and out from under the piazza spring 
half a dozen dogs. Jake flies and the old Squire and his half dozen dogs 
start in hot pm suit! Jake reaches the fence, hut the dogs, having gained 
on him, seize him by the seat of bis unmentionables He leaps over ; 
but, like Joseph of old, is forced to leave his garment behind. 


Chapter VI —The Squiie a.\d ins Daughter. 

"Angelina Hostel,”'Hikl the old SquiiL*, in a gram tone, “how eaiiiy 
that iope and table to be h ing undei your window this morning ?" 

• Oil. father, I-" 

‘ Out with it! Tlieie is «omc mysteiy about this matter, and I intend 
to solve it. How came that iope and table to be under your window this 
morning, hay?” 


JAKE SWAMPY, OR, COURTING AN HEIRESS. 

A 111 RILLING NOVELET BY 1 ‘IIAZEL GREENE, ESQ.” 
written for tin; NYu York Spirit of tlie Time- 

DKDICATION. 

To my fiiend, Fitz James, a gentleman who knows how to appreciate 
good tilings, and also how to make them, this work is most respectfully 
dedicated by Tub Author. 

Oil VITER 1 —INTRODUCTION’. 

My very dear public, wo are going to write a novel. Open not 
your eyes and stare so wildly! Is uot this big world of ours full 
of novels’ Do not individuals write them? Are we not an. indi¬ 
vidual, and therefore have u-e not as much right to put out a novel 
as any of our cotemporaries? Most assuredly we have, and if our 
ability does not greatly deceive us, we are going to do it. If you don’t 
like it, why don’t read it, is the best advice we ern give you. If you do 
not form your conclusion until you have been so unfortunate as to read 
it, why throw it down and never read it again as long as you live That’s 
fair. 

Chapter II.—Jake Swampy. 

The diitingubhecl hero of our story was born—yes—certainly he was 
born, else where would have been this novel? He was bom, that’s cer¬ 
tain ; but where he was bom, is a clincher. Well, to be concise, we do 
not know that the place of his nativity has much to do with our story. 
He is our hero, and that is enough for one man to be. 


"Dear lather, do give me time to explain. Brother Geoige brought the 
iope up into my loom ycsteulay, and I- 

"But how tame it to be under your window this morning?—tell me 
that!” 

"Why, father, last night I got to diearning I thought the yard was a 
lake of watei. and that tlie iope win a fishing line. So I took the fid ling 
line and tied it mound the leg of the table and then dropped the hook out 
into the lake. By-and-bye I thought a large fish came along and jerked 
line and table both into tlie water, and—and—” 

"Silence !” roared tlie old Squiie, "let me hear no more such stuff as 
that! Ila, I saw youi ti-U 1 gue". and, hah ! a very clever sized one it 
was. too. Pete, go up to my apaitment and bring that little bundle you 
w ill find in a chair.” 

Pete obeys and soon returns with the article designated. 

"Angelina HeAei.” -ays the Squiie. a-, lie tmiolls the mysterious pack, 
age, "do you know vim-e striped tiowser logs these are ?” 

AngelinaHe-ter eu-ts one look at tlie mutilated gaiment, recognizes in 
it the leniainsof Jake Swampy’s tiowsem. and instantly’tails into a swoon 
M hen she ivcovcis, the old squiie commands her to set about making pie. 
parations for a long journey. 

Chapter VII.— Tub Journey Commenced. 

Bap. iap. iap. at the dooi, 

"Cmne in !” 'aid Jake Swampy. 

A stiangei obeyed the command, and having placed a letter in Jake’s 


In his early youth, Jake Swampy showed unmistakable signs of genius, 
making rapid progress in everything be undertook, and undertaking 
everything he could think of. His brilliant talents soon attracted the 
attention of the neighbors—that is to say, the poorer class—and many 
were the prophecies touchiug upon his future greatness. There was one 
thing, however, which worked against bun. Jake was poor. But what 
of that, so far as we are concerned ? The heroes of all novels are poor, 
and hence we shall stick up for Juke, and contend that he was just a 
good as any of them. 

Chapter III.—Jake Falls in Love. 

At an early age, chance threw our hero into the company of Squire 
Ford’s charming daughter, Miss Angelina Hester Ford. She was as beau¬ 
tiful as an angel. Ihe loveliest flowers ox the morning acknowledged 
the superiority of her charms, and touching the hem of her garment 
bowed in homage as she passed. The biilliant dew-gems along her path¬ 
way, threw themselves at her feet, and sparkling for a moment found 
themselves eclipsed by her greater beauty, aDd forthwith melted away 
into the earth Even the dazzling stars of Heaven would not look upon 
her face m the daytime, when people could see both and make compari¬ 
sons ; but as soon as the smiling day-god poked his crown above the east¬ 
ern mountains, they veiled themselves and remained concealed until 
darkness was again spread across the face of the earth. 

Angelina Hester was an heiress, and consequently Jake Swampy soon 
fell deeply in love with her. His sighs and melting glances reached the 
heart of the wealthy beauty, and, though he was as poor a 3 a poet, she 
acknowledged hia loye returned* ? 

Squire Ford, by some means unknown to us, got wind of this little 
affair; and so one evening when Jake Swampy came to see the fair Ange¬ 
lina Hester, he met him in the hall, and very deliberately, and without 
a mite of ceremony, kicked him into the street. 

Chapter IV.— The Lovers Meet. 

come uays alter the events of the previous chapter had taken place, wo 
see our hero, at the still hour of midnight, climbing over the pickets into 
the old Squire’s back yard. Let us follow him. Once over the fence, he 
makes his way to the back wing of the house. What can it mean ! Surely 
no deed of blood is in contemplation ! He stops, bends to the earth and 
feels about till he finds a small pebble, which he tosses against a second 
story window. In an instant the sash slides up, a head pokes out, and a 
soit voice says :— 

“Jacob, is that you ?” 

“les, my dear Angelina Hester,” breathes our hero, “lower the rope.’ ’ 

Slowly a rope is seen uncoiling over tho window sill, and movin* down 
the wall, until the end is in the firm grasp of our hero. 

* “ Now P ul1 - ,3na Ht * £er . my angel,” be says, and the rope begins 
co ascend. Jake holds on to the end like a vice, and goes up dangling 
round and round, spuler-fjishlon, until be reaches the window. Then 
with one powerful exertion he mounts the sill, and in the next instant 
the lovers aie claEped in each other’s arms. 

„ ,, Chapter V.—Tub Vows.—How Tables May Tors. 

soeech^for th°'- na Hester> ” Said Jake > aa sooa he could recover his 
rwwtl - 6 J °- y 01 meeUDS hi8 be,oved ’ alld the exertion required to 

tor, I Lore to, r^’ “ ““ ; " <l0 ” A "® eli “ H “- 

"I 1 , 18 l ? e * Same here ’ Jacob ; 1 !ove you > but wUl “ever love another.” 
itien let ug vow eternal constancy.” 


hand, letired without uttering a woul Jake nervously opened the lettei 
and read as follow-. : 

" Dear Jacob. —My cruel father has dote i mined to take nie'on a long joui- 
ney, thinking tlieieliy to turn my thoughts from you. As well might he 
try to turn b.uk the watei a of t he Mississippi. We leave in the coach to. 
moirnw mo! ning Do lie at the mad some place so that I may be blessed 
with a fai Ml look at you as I pa-s . toi. though it is impossible for us to 
meet. I cannot bear the thought ot having without seeing you. I hope it 
mav pleise riie Great I’ulei of oui destinies to bring us together again on 
eaitli . but U otbeiai-e, duu Jacob, we shall meet to part no moie in 
Heaven Angelina Hester.” 

•S U f- •; ,S <S 

In the ni’nniiig as the stage coach tattled along over the pike, Angelina 
Hostel kept a 'Imp look-out at the window. At l.i-t she saw Jake Swampy 
leaning upon Inwall She nodded at him and he nodded at hei, and on 
went the coach Did it leave .Take to 

"Pine upon tlie live-oak hills. 

Ami mope about the valleys” 

for the los- ot his love ? No ! Like a brave hdlow, he l ail after the vehicle 
and jumped into the "boot,” ie-olvul to follow Angelina Hester ami lun 
cruel old patent to the end of the world. 

Ilie coach had not gone many miles before the old Squire di®coveied 
Jake s u-tiout, and without taking time to coii'idei the justice or injus¬ 
tice ot tho act. he hollowed the coachman's whip, with which he gum 
om heio a sounddiubbing, and sent him howling into the wilderness 

Cir cuter VIII. — Conclusion 

Some time attei the incidents ictened to in the last chapter, the steamer 
Swan might ha\e been seen ploughing her way down the Mississippi. It 
was a lovely May morning, and ne.u all the passeiigeis wcie out enjoying 
the sceneiy Each one seemed as happy as it were possible to be 

Suddenly the cry of "A woman overborne! !” i an along the deck, and 
in ail instant all was Confusion The passengeis rushed to'tlie side of the 
boat, and saw a woman some distance astern, struggling in the watei 
Just then an otd man tame nmmng from the cabin, civing ■ 

Angelina Hestei ! Save my daughter ! Oh, save my daughter , ’ 

It was squiie Foul. Like one tiantic he leaped to the stem of the 
boat, and ere steps could be taken to pi event bo rash an act, he plunged 
into the teaming wateis. Being a Rood swimmer, he soon leachedhis 
uaiigntei, and catching her in his embrace, he shuck out manfully’ foi the 
slioie, over halt a mile distant As bail luck would have it, tho boat li.vl 
tost her yaw 1 the evening before, and theietoie it was impossible to lender 
thorn any .i--.i-.tmee 

The old man held out well until he had accomplished moie than link 
the distance, when it became evident that he was rapidly failing A h'’ ! ” 
tin tiier, and lie and his precious louden sunk beneath the waves. Tl ■ v 
am.e to the 'imnc-e and sunk again , again they appealed, and just a' tk * 
weie going down toi the lust time, the strung mm of a man who 
swam tiom the shore seized and hell them above tlie watei B' 
pow el ltd exertion on his pait he mached the slide, and placed hi' a l 1“ 
lentty iiietohs chaige in the hands ot some villagers who had rail down '■> 
witnesb the awful scene. . 

When they had lecovcred, the old Squire asked foi their deliveiei, ■» 
declared that it lie was a single man, his daughter’s hand, and his 
, ,, , ”'Very great lot tunc of silver and gold” 

should row-aid him The man w ,ls sent for, and was soon p.anoum 
waiting m the room below. 

“Show him up to oui loom,” cried the old Squire 


n ,.j , „ to Klau u ""icing one tuven the stony heart of tlie ' f - 
proof against it, and lie fell upon the vomit'-';,' ■> 

to l kc a , ch n L , Jk ‘ c ' llk, ‘ l him liw dear son, and begged 1 

t0 ,. 1 ,. ! v c ' t past, and all such kind of thing. 

mf, ° * ke l k b ’ s W01 'd, ami the happy couple were speedilyJ; 

iironrwi n il lllattC1 ’ ot course Whether a fine family of children gw" 

. nmi, and became. Miiiietem, and Governors, and Presiden*' ' 1 
ho\\ .y ,J .f !Umck s;i - v ’ but it i a taken for grante 1 that such was tin ■ 
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CHAPTER I. 

"Tho keonost pangs tho wretched find 
Aro rapture to tho dreary void, 

The lenlleso desert of tho mind, 

Tho wasto of feelings unemployed." 

Lillian Wiiytk, pacing listlessly back and 
forth in her luxurious dressing-room, seemed 
ill at ease. With eyes upturned, ns if to avoid 
resting upon the elegant appointments profusely 
strewn about her, and nervously twisting nnd 
twining tho fair hands together in every pos¬ 
sible gesture of impatience, while murmuring, 
half sadly nnd half earnestly, some couplets 
from tho “Psalm of Life,” she had more the 
air of a prisoner in, than the independent mis- 
tressof, the stately brown-stone mansion whereof 
this spacious dressing-room was but the merest 
frnction, either for size or elegance. Garments 
of deep mourning assisted the impression of 
sorrowful restraint, and, but that her counte¬ 
nance indicated more the vehemence of unrest 
than tho agitation of a real sorrow, her de¬ 
meanor might have been mistaken for the dis- 
consolatenoss of late bereavement. But tho 
listless walk and tho occasional stamp of tho 
slippered foot, which ono might see, but not 
hear, in that velvet-lined chamber, tho con¬ 
traction of tho broad, fair, girlish brow, and 
the clasping nnd unclasping of the never-rest¬ 
ing hands, gave another character to her dis¬ 
quiet, whatever it was. 

“ I wonder if what tho poots say of life be 
trno," sho mused, stopping by tho window to 
pluck a geranium-leaf. 

As tho light fell more upon her face nnd 
figure, it revealed a singular combination of 


cliildlikeness and serious thought. It was the 
youthfulness and purity, however, that were 
infantile; the gravity of the eyes, the extra¬ 
ordinary breadth of forehead, from which tho 
chestnut-brown hair was smoothly combed 
away, tho rathor palo complexion of the regu¬ 
lar features, nil gave that air commonly called 
"interesting” to a faco which, had it been 
more roseate, might have buen called benuti- 
ful, nnd dignity to a form too slight nnd deli¬ 
cate to bo in tho least Btatoly or commauding 
of itself. 

"Lifo is earnest, life is real, and the grave is 
not our goal,” murmured Lillian, resuming her 
walk. "To me, life has been a dream, and I 
have never had ono purpose in it of moro than 
a moment’s consideration. I nm thoroughly 
wenry of my life—no, perhaps I ought to say 
of myself, because, truly, I know little enough 
of lifo, except ns a child in my mother's houso, 
and subsequently ns mistress of this great, 
solitary one, where no ono ovor enme except 
Mr. AVhyte. From what ono learns in books, 
I ought to ho quite a heroino to have been two 
years a wife, nnd a widow at eighteen, and tho 
heiress of great wealth. A little beauty, too, I 
should have, to be a heroine; that, however, I 
shall have to imagine.” Pausing beforo a largo 
mirror, Lillian gavo a half earnest, half mirth¬ 
ful survey of her person, as if to decido how 
much claim Bho had to the attribute of beauty. 
" Small, pnle, neither ugly nor linndsome, eyes 
of hazel, hoad rathor too largo for my body. 
It cortninly was not for my comeliness that Mr. 
Whyte married mo 1 How strange that I should 
be a widow I I look like an unformed School- 
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girl, and tlwt is just wlint I nm, only that, in 
tho midst of my school-days, iny mothor gave 
mo up, to be tins incomploto woman that I ap¬ 
pear, the wifo of a strango old mail, and now 
his widow and heiress. Alone in the world at 
eighteen 1 Inexperienced, I know not what to 
do with my fortune, though that, I suppose, is 
safely invested and taken caro of by Mr. Whyte’s 
attorney. The worst of all is that I know not 
what to do with myself. Six months of widow¬ 
hood in this lonely house, with only the society 
of hooks, has been a dreary time, indeed. Oh, 
my mother, if, to have me the mistress of all 
this luxury, you yielded up my girlhood to the 
companionship of ago, why did you not live to 
find enjoyment in it ? For you, who denied 
yourself so much for mo, I might have found 
pleasure in my bondage; but, dying, you loft 
me to a life of cold and loveless duty ; and, by 
another death, 1 am made free, yet in bonds, 
for is not this pulseless existence, requiring no 
thought or nctiou of my own, the most intole¬ 
rable slavery ? I have no friendships, no loves, 
no duties. I am shut up, as in prison, from 
all that makes the lives of other's pleasurable. 

1 am not able to perform a common charity, so 
lifted out of tho title of humanity am I by my 
loneliness, my ignorance, and my wealth. From 
hooks 1 learn that thero is sin, cruelty, suffer¬ 
ing, niid grief in all ranks of society, hut nono 
like mine. I must know what life is. How 
shall I find it out f Whero shall I go to take 
lessons ?” 

Lillian’s earnest discourse with herself was 
interrupted at this moment by a servant, who 
announced that the girl engaged to do sowing 
was waiting for orders in the back parlor. 

“Send her to mo,’’ was the almost eager 
command, ns the thought of having her soli¬ 
tude enlivened, even by the preseneo of a sow¬ 
ing-girl, sent a thrill through the morbidly 
sensitive nerves of the young widow; and, in 
the moments that intervened before tho com¬ 
ing of this unknown seamstress, she busied 
herself with trying to imagine what sort of 
person she might be. 

When the door opened, and tho sowing-girl 
stood before her, Lillian arose with a feeling of 
involuntary respect, ami a tingo of embarrass¬ 
ment imparted itself to her manner as she ad¬ 
dressed some commonplace observations to her; 
for there was an air of superiority about the 
employee that mado it seem something like 
presumption in the employer to introduce tho 
business of the day in tho usual careless man¬ 
ner. Not every lady living in a hrown-stono 
mansion would have felt herself compollcil to I 


notice this peculiarity of tho seamstress, but 
Lillian Whyte was, as yet, hut a novice in the 
ways of wealtli and fashion, and obeyed a 
natural impulse naturally. Therefore, after 
giving her a little time to breathe from her 
evident fatigue, she very kindly inquired what 
kind of sewing she would rather havo for tlmt 
day. 

“Oh, any tiling," answered tho seamstress, 
appearing a little surprised. 

“The truth is,” said Lillian, "that I liavo 
not much need of any work; hut, lanoying 
that 1 would he better amused to have some¬ 
thing going on in tho house, I made some pur¬ 
chases both of linen and dress-goods, and you 
can commence at which yon like host." 

“Then I will do the linen first,” answored 
tho seamstress, still more surprised at so in¬ 
dulgent a patron. 

“ You may put as much work on them as 
you please," continued Lillian, pleasantly. “ I 
shall not mind how long you are making them, 
bo you do not idlo away your time," she added, 
half playfully. 

The soamstress glanced up from an examina¬ 
tion of the goods, and, catching tho mirthful 
expression of Lillian’s Bmilo, Biniled brightly 
in return, without any shade of that wonder 
which had appeared in lier countenance at 
first. A very comfortablo feeling of confidence 
seemed established henceforth between tho rich 
young widow and the poor young seamstress— 
young yet, though evidently the senior of 
Lillian. 

“ When you get ready to begin with your 
needle, I will read to you; hut first tell mo 
your name," said Lillian. 

“ My name is Eunice Harvey." 

“Miss Harvey or Eunice?" 

"Eunice,” replied Miss Harvey, while a 
bright color enmo into her cheek at this so 
great condescension. 

Tho little lady, who was watching her, with 
ready sympathy detected tho cause of the 
heightened color, and added, Boftly, “And 
mine is Lillian." 

“It is a sweet name," said Eunice, without 
raising lier eyes from her work. 

“ Yes, Tennyson makes it sweet with Ilia 
musical rhymes. You remember his 
1 Airy, fairy I.llllan, 

Flitting, fairy Lillian V 

Bnt what shall I read to you?” 

With far greater dolicacy of perception than 
tho daughters of fashion can boast, with all 
their lino nerves, the youthful, hut unspoiled 
mistress of wealth which, most of them might 
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envy had detected at once in her sowing-girl 
Hit) evidences of cultivation and refinement, 
and, with true generosity and Christian kind¬ 
ness, acknowledged their existence as readily 
and graciously as if they had belonged to the 
greatest lady in the land. Therefore, she gave 
Eunice her choice of books or themes, and in¬ 
sisted on knowing what it was. 

“Sinco you will, then, 1 should like to hear 
you read ‘Rasselas,’ because 1 think 1 need to 
he made moro contented with my lot.” 

“Yes, that will he good for both of us,” an¬ 
swered Lillian, as she went to fetch tho hook. 

When luncheon was served, the seamstress 
was not excused from partaking with herpatron, 
who, observing that she was becoming reserved 
and oven melancholy, rallied her on the littlo 
benefit received from rending of Kassolas’s 
experience. 

“Tho good which I might hnve got from the 
book lias been made ineffectual by tho reader,” 
replied Kunice, with a dim smile. 

“ How so ?” 

“Hecauso, dear Lillian, your kindness and 
courtesy carry me baok in recollection to a 
time when I was not a sowing-girl ns now, but, 
like yourself, in the possession of ease and ele- 
ganeo, and when to be treated with tho refined 
courtesy you have this day shown mo was my 
right, and not a favor.” 

“ Kunice,” said Lillian, a littlo embarrassed 
by the red flushes of pride and sensibility on 
tho cheek of the seamstress, ” of course, I can¬ 
not affect to bo ignorant of the distinctions of 
society, hut, in my eyes, you have every right 
to courtesy you ever had, and to kindness, un¬ 
doubtedly a far greater rigid, since now you 
noed it to make up for other losses,” 

“The other losses would have been nothing, 
had not that of kindness gone along with them,” 
answered Kunice, tremulously. 

“ You would smile nt my ignoranco, Eunice, 
could you know lmw little 1 really know of the 
world, with which, moreover, I have a great de¬ 
sire to become acquainted. Now, I will make 
a compact with you; I will read to you in tho 
mornings while yon sew for mo, and in the af¬ 
ternoons you shall toll mo all you know about 
this naughty bug-bear, tho world. I want you 
to tell me what life Is, for roaliy I do not know, 
and have no possible means of finding out.” 

Kunice could not forbear a smile, in which 
there shone a little incredulity, as she answered: 

” If you have not any possible means, I know 
not indeed who lias." 

“ Then I know not bow to imc iny means, 
perhaps.” 


“ I will not pretend to doubt this, and yet it 
is an easy tiling to learn, 1 ’ 

“ Teach mo, then !” 

“ Indeed, 1 could teach you very little that 
would benefit you. Tho learning of the ways 
of society comes by use alone ; and I would not 
have you go over my experience in order to get 
tlm knowledge 1 possess.” 

“ Hut I would willingly undertake it.” 

“ More willingly than you would go through 
it, I opine.” 

Lillian laughed a light-hearted, girlish laugh, 
as sho answered: “You mnko a great deal of 
your superior acquirements ; I shall think you 
am ‘taking on airs’ witli me, if you porseveio 
in refusing my petition.” 

“ No, Mrs. Whyte," spoke Kunice, with much 
seriousness; “whatever disposition I might 
oneo have had for ‘taking on airs,’ this very 
knowledge which you covet lias quite ovoreome. 
There is no bettor school of humility than that 
through which the daughter of fashion, sud¬ 
denly deprived of wealth, must pass ; and in 
that school I hnve taken my degree." 

“Would it he trying yourself too much to 
relato to mo your history f” asked Lillian, 
gently. 

“ It would bo tho host manner of giving you 
that glimpse of society you seem so much to 
desire ; neither nm I inclined to deny myself 
the pleasure of your sympathy, since I nm sure 
it is genuine ; but, if you are wearied before I 
nm done, do not hesitate to interrupt mo.” 

“Go on," urged Lillian, eagerly, her face 
glowing all over with anticipation. 

We leave the new friends to their afternoon 
talk, and pass on to the results of that suddenly 
formed intimacy, 

CHAPTER II. 

Tur genial spring sunshine poured into Hie 

spacious hack parlor of a house on --. Avenue, 

and glinted merrily over many a token of wealth 
and good taste in the forms of curious furniture 
an<l well chosen pictures, as well as in the 
bindings of costly books, scattered boro and 
there to show mental cultivation and the hnbit 
of study. Thepresuntoccupationof the inmates, 
however, witli one exception, was any tiling hut 
studious. Sitting upright in her chair of large 
capacity, was the mother and mistress of the 
family, her thick, sturdy figure seeming inca¬ 
pable of any other posture, and making one 
wonder whether sho did not sleep perpendicu¬ 
larly, Around this centre-piece of the family 
group clustered tho lighter personages in tho 
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tableau—Miss Angela Knowe, In the horizontal 
upon a very comfortable sofa, teazing a petulant 
lap-dog—Mr. Arthur Knowo making, with his 
elegant tlgure, an acuto angle of which tho 
wiiulow-frame was the other side, and holding 
his fashionable hat as if he had just stepped in 
to pay his mother a call, only his attention 
seemed directed in quite a different quarter— 
another reclining figure being that of an invalid 
relative of the Knowcs, Kiug Granville by linmo 
—aud last, and wo fear we must also say least, 
the dark figure of a young girl clad in mourn¬ 
ing, whose face, half averted, we Btill rccognizo 
as that of Lillian Whyte. She is bending over 
her embroidery, apparently quite intent on 
accomplishing a great deal on this partioulur 
morning. 

“ Miss White," drawled out Angola, after tho 
fatigue of an argument with her mother about 
the propriety of allowing hor old-fashioned fn- 
tlior to accompany them to the Springs—" Miss 
White, bring your work to me that I may look 
at it.” 

"Permit mo,” interposed Arthur Knowe, 
taking tlie embroidery from Lillian’s hands, at 
tho same timo glancing into her eyes a quiuk, 
oxprossivo look. " My sister is so doltcato, ” 
ho continued, mischievously, "it gives me tho 
highest gratification to bo of servico to her.” 
And, bending over Angela’s couch, ho awaited 
with gravity her examination of the work. 

"Your work is beautiful, Miss White,” she 
said, at last; " but you are very slow witli it.” 

"No wonder, I should say,” put in Arthur, 
" for tins is tho third timo this morning, to my 
knowledge, that you liavo interrupted Miss 
White to look at hor work; this timo, how¬ 
ever, she lias not her silks to rearrange”—re¬ 
turning tho embroidery to Lillian with a bow. 

“You are very attentive, Arthur,” sneered 
Angela; " I shall soon hear that you havo taken 
the arrangement of her silks upon yourself, 
also. I did not know that young gentlemen 
nuinbored embroidery among their accomplish¬ 
ments—or sewing-girls among their objects of 
attention,” she added in a lower tone, but loud 
enough for Lillian to hoar. 

Tho painful blush which burned on Lillian's 
oheok was rotleoted in the angry one that orim- 
sonod Arthur’s faco ns ho rotortod: " My sistor 
has many tilings to learn yet, and, among them, 
ladyliko deportment.” 

“ Arthur!” angrily cried his mother, turning 
hor head sharply round, ns if its connection 
with her stout and upright person was by a 
pivot, " whero liavo you learned to address 
such compliments to your sister?” 


" I beg your pardon, mother, and yours, An¬ 
gela ; but, lioreaftor, forbear meddling with iny 
peculiarities if you would not surpriso mo into 
| rudeness.” Baying which, tho young man 
stalked loftily from the room, and, not long 
after, Mrs. Knowe and her daughter were sum¬ 
moned to receive morning calls, Rising lan¬ 
guidly, and shaking out the folds of her ologant 
iieyliyJ, Angela approached the lounge upon 
I which reclined King Granville, apparently un¬ 
observant of all about him, and, as slio secretly 
thought, provokingly indifferent, and, bending 
gracefully beside him, inquired very tenderly 
after his health, adding, "You know, Cousin 
King, l should not leave you iu solitude, did not 
tho duties of society requiro so much of my 
time. When you are a little better, I shall 
hope to have your assistance in entortaining all 
these tiresomo people, Blmll l not?” she asked 
coquettishly, at the Bamo timo affecting to look 
for a fault in tho exquisito satin slipper that 
encased her really pretty foot. 

Hor cousin smiled, glanced at the slipper and 
tho pretty embroidery ncoidentnlly revealed by 
the elevation of tho foot it contained to tho 
edge of an ottoman, thanked her for her in¬ 
quiries, and relapsed into his usual reserve. 

And so it happoned that Lillian Whyte and 
King Granville were left alone together. The 
hot and painful blush of wounded feeling had 
not subsided on Lillian’s cbeok when lie directed 
his eyes upon her,' feeling a little curiosity to 
know in what spirit the sewing-girl received 
Angela’s interference in the gallantries bestowed 
upon her by Arthur. He had nover before taken 
any notice of Lillian, though it often happened 
that ho was lounging for hours in the hack 
parlor. As ho looked at her this morning, ho 
was conscious of being intorestud in tho deli¬ 
cate, childliko little person who so conselossly 
pursued hor embroidery day after day in his 
prosouee, without ever raising hor eyes from 
tho work before hor. He wondered if she en¬ 
joyed this stitching flowers into silk from morn¬ 
ing till night without ever having timo to look 
through tlie glass doors of tho conservatory at 
tho real living flowers growing there. He de¬ 
cided in his mind that she was quite pretty and 
intelligent-looking, and ho was not surprised 
at Arthur's liking to take a little timo to ad- 
iniro hor in the mornings. Sho had a beautiful 
bloom for a sewing-girl—lie had always thought 
tlioy wero pale. And ho amused himself fan¬ 
cying how this quiot little girl, that looked ns 
ladylike ns possible, would appear, could slio 
be presented to him as a full-blown bello of 
fashion, liko his Cousin Angela. Sho looked 
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like a lady in her present position, lie wondered 
if she would look like a sewing-girl in that; the 
metamorphoses nindo by dress are so singular! 
A book that had lain under tho pillow of his 
lounge dropped upon tho floor. It was but a 
Blight sound, yet, so profound had been tho 
silence, that Lillian started as if just awakened, 
and looked nervously in the direction of tho 
lounge. Unconsciously, she sighed, and re¬ 
sumed her stitching with an air of weariness; 
yet, Boeing that tho book remained unrecovered 
on the floor, and thinking perhaps the invalid 
could not reach it, she put down her work and 
went to give it to him. 

“Thank you, Miss White; I could have 
spared you this trouble, had I foroseen your in¬ 
tention ; but, since you have relinquished your 
embroidery for a moment, let mo recommend 
you to take a turn in the conservatory, to rest 
your eyes and lingers. You will find my aunt 
has a choice collection of flowers that are well 
worth looking at.” 

“ I cannot doubt it," answered Lillian, plea¬ 
santly, her face reflecting Ids kindly smile, 
“but tlieso inodorous flowers that I am making 
demand my time to-day.” 

“Or, rather, my Cousin Angela demands itl” 
said Granville. 

“ It is all the same, sho or her flowers,” re¬ 
plied Lillian, “when our bread depends upon 
our labor or skill.” 

“ And does your bread depend upon tills in¬ 
terminable stitching f Pardon me, Miss White” 
—seeing that Lillian blushed and hesitated; “I 
did not mean to bo impertinent, but I was think¬ 
ing of a dear friend of mine, who, for auglit I 
know to the contrary, may be earning her bread 
in tho samo way, and sho was not used to it. 
Poor Eunice 1” 

“Eunice I” repeated Lillian, her face suddenly 
taking on a joyous glow that really made her 
beautiful. " Was her name Eunico llarvoy f” 

“ Do yon know her f Can you tell me where 
she is ?” cried Granville, starting up violently, 
niwl gazing wildly at Lillian. “ I beg of you, 
Miss White, to tell mo what you know of her!” 
he added, sinking back and growing deathly 
pale. 

Lillian ran to him, fearing ho had fainted, 
nnd perceived, to her horror, that a littlo thread 
of light red blood was oozing from his lips. 
Plying to tho bell, she rang it clamorously, 
nnd, not knowing what else to do, commenced 
wiping Ills lips with her handkerchief. Thus 
summoned, it wa9 not long before servants ap¬ 
peared, and aftor them Angela and her mother, 
the former shivering with terror, and the latter 


giving orders in her sturdy, upright way. 
Angela’s terror was not so great but that she 
perceived the tender solicitude of Lillian’s 
looks and actions, ami was made indignant 
thereby. “Get to your work, Miss White," 
said she; “I will attend my cousin.” And, 
having dismissed Lillian, was soon in her turn 
dismissed by the physician, who forbade such 
a press of attendance. 

As soon ns tho hemorrhage was checked, 
Granville was removed to the quiet of his own 
apartment, nnd, the family dispersing, Lillian 
was left to ponder the events of the morning 
in solitude, the more grateful that she really 
needed to linvo time to reflect upon the dis¬ 
covery sho had made, and the best manner of 
reuniting the broken links of this affaire dc 
caiir, which interested her so warmly. Many 
a time, sinco she had undertaken this part of 
her “education,” as sho called it, had she 
shrunk, half dismayed, from tho unpleasant¬ 
ness of her self-imposed lessons. Even to 
her, who had the secret refngo of a homo and 
means for every want, and who could he in¬ 
wardly amused at her outward humility, and 
by imagining tlie consternation of these mam¬ 
mon-worshippers, could they know the truth- 
even to her, tlie experiences of tho last month 
had been almost unbearable; and slio often 
found horself wondering how Eunico Harvey, 
who was of so lofty a nature, nnd had so much 
more to endure, had borne it all and lived. 
After the littlo passngo of this morning, she 
had inwardly resolved to break olf from her 
present studies, and return to the moro plea¬ 
sant, if more solitary one of books. But now ! 
Should she withdraw herself just at this junc¬ 
ture, when it seemed that she might be tbo 
means of restoring happiness, and perhaps 
luxury, to the heart ami home of Eunice 
llnrvey ? 

Whilo sho was pondering, a step beside her 
chair startled her from her abstraction, ami, 
glancing up, she beheld Arthur Known, his 
cheeks glowing and his eyes burning. His 
black curling hair was damp with moisture 
from his brow, and a strange expression of 
mingled mirth nnd moodiness curled into a 
smile of Ann disdain his handsome mouth. 
Without apology, ho drew a footstool beside 
her, and sat down where ho could look in her 
face. Seeing upon the floor her handkerchief 
stained with blood, he snatched it up hastily, 
looked in the corners for the nnmo, then cast 
it back again impatiently. “ Lillian 1 a proper 
name for the owner.” Thun, after a moment 
of silence, during which ho was closely regard- 
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ing her, and during which, too, she had greatly 
lost lior composure—“ Lillian, 1 have just como 
from being lectured by my paragon of a sister; 
and who, do you guesB, was the hone of conten¬ 
tion between us ?” 

“ Myself, I have no doubt," answorod Lillian, 
witii a sudden courago. 

" You aro quick of apprehension. Perhaps 
you can guess os readily what slio said?" 

“ l shall not attempt that.” 

“Thou I shall tell you.” 

“ It is unnecessary; I should not llko to 
henr." 

Lillian’s tone had a degreo of hauteur that 
surprised herself; still, the needle would go 
amiss and prick her linger. She had recourse to 
the rejected cambrio to stanch the tiny wound. 

“ Your blood and his,” said Arthur, gloomily. 
“Shall I tell you what my sister fears about 
this King Clranville? She says you have be¬ 
witched him j and she says, moreover, that 
you liavo bewitched me.” 

“ Why does your sister say I havo bewitched 
Mr. Granville?” nsked Lillian, appearing not 
to havo hoard the latter accusation. 

“ Hecnusn, sinco this attack, ho has nsked 
for you a number of times, and seems to do- j 
sire your presence; and because, Bho Bays, 
you sliowed such solioitudo for him whon the 
hemorrhage came on.” 

Ho was looking intently in her face with his 
glowing eyes, and truly sho had grown pale 
apace. 

“Let mo go to him, then," sho said, half 
rising. “ I must see him, indeed, if ho wishes 
it. Why should your sistor detain me ?" 

" Sit down, Miss Whlto ; you ennnot go to 
him now, for he is sleeping, and the doctor has 
ordered that ho sees no one for a dny or two, 
except his nurso.” 

“Thou, at the earliest timo of safety, I must 
not he denied, indeed I must not; there is much 
depending on it, ” urged Lillian, seriously. 

“ What is tiiis cousin of ours to you, Lillian 
White ? A lover ? Ho can hear no other rela¬ 
tion to you that I oan see I Arc you, indeed, 
what my sistor says—a flirt ? Sho said more 
than that.” 

“You tako great pains to havo mo under¬ 
stand your sistor’s opinion of mo, Mr. Knowe. 
Have 1 not said I did not wish to hear it ? Will 
you go away, and ieavo mo to tho only duty I 
havo in this house—that of embellishing your 
idlo sister’s beauty ? I am not paid, Mr. Knowe, 
for listening to accusations or insults. I will 
thank yon to leave me to myself,” 

Arthur arose, as if to obey, but began pacing 


back and forth through tho room, The angry 
color had faded out from his clieoks, and an 
expression of doubt clouded his before animated 
countenance. Approaching Lillian once more, 
lie bent over her chair, nnd whispered: “ Mako 
your own conditions, I caro not how extrava¬ 
gant. I love you; you shall lovo me. Tlmt 
odious cousin must be left to Angela; she 
dotes on him, stupid as he is. Hut 1 am—be¬ 
witched, as Angela Bays; and I Bhall stop at 
nothing. Say, Lillian, when will yon bo mine?” 

Lillian might have sat to a sculptor for a 
statue of amazement; but, ns the full meaning 
of what had been said gradually dawned upon 
her comprehension, the woinnn-nnturo, out¬ 
raged and indignant, sprang up to assert itself. 
Rising with dignity, bIiu waved him back. 
“ Do not expect an answer," she said, calmly. 
“ Words aro inadequate to express my scorn 
of you.” And, passing him, rooted to the Bpot 
with mortification, sho was proceeding to leave 
tho apartment, when he sprang after her, and 
caught her hand to drag her hack. 

“Shall I call the sorvnuts?” nsked Lillian, 
coldly. 

“ No, for God's sake, give me a moment I I 
am sorry—I am more humbled and distressed 
than you can believe at my accursed folly. I 
would not have said it, I would have told yon 
how I loved you—for I do lovo you madly— 
but those women, with their notions of pro¬ 
priety, put every improper tiling into our 
lioads. I would havo asked you to be my 
wifo; I do ask you now, and my mother and 
Angela, and all their insipid friends may say 
just wliat they please, if you do not reject me. 
Will yon not pardon me, Lillinn ? 1 was crazy; 
I wns, to repent Angola’s word, bewitched.” 

Lillinn had withdrawn her hand, mid stood 
quietly watching his eager, questioning face, 
without a sign of emotion visible in her own. 
It was wonderful how stately she had grown in 
this one day. 

“You will not pardon mo, then? Yon aro 
forever offended with mo? Oh, do not say 
that, for, if I havo but tho slightest hopo of 
gnining your love, you shall see how 1 repent 
of the offence.” 

“ As far as I am concerned,” was the grnvo 
reply, “ I can easily pardon you, for you havo 
had no power to injure mo ; but for the principle 
I hove no forgiveness, now or over. May all who 
assail youth, and helplessness, and need, in this 
heartless manner, receive tho scorn and punish¬ 
ment they deserve!” And, gliding hurriedly 
from the room, Lillian sought to keep up her 
courago by hasty preparations to Ieavo the 
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house; hut, firm as she felt she was, the pent- 
up emotions of her bosom would burst forth, 
then and there, and, leaning on tho banister, 
she gave way to passionato sobbing. 

“If you hco that I really repent, in dust and 
ashes, Lillian ?” spoko a troubled voice at her 
sido. “If you can know this?’ 1 lint, with 
an impetuosity of which sho wa3 immediately 
afterwards ashamed, as betraying her agitation, 
film rushed into the street. 

“How foolish I was,” she said to herself, 
“to put myself in the way of such things, 
when tliero was no necessity 1 Yet why should 
] complain f It was to know lifo as it really 
is, in its deformity as well ns its beauty, that 
I aspired ; and I recoil at the first hard lessons. 
What if it had been some roally poor and ill- 
paid girl, whoso great want had weakened her 
spirit against tho temptation of bartering body 
and soul for ease and the semblance of love ? 
I ought to be thankful for my box that it was 
I who Buffered tho indignity." 

And, as Lillian walked rapidly along, in a 
sort of feverish excitement, sho began to bo 
conscious of a great void mado in her heart. 
Some hope had died out of it. She was abashed, 
and crimson blushes dyed her face and burned 
upon her forehead, to remember that what was 
but corruption looked, until now, pleasant and 
fair in her inexperienced eyes. She never 
knew, until sho had reason to despise him, 
that she had thought so well of Arthur Knowe; 
but sho sot herself resolutely not to feel grieved 
nt her disappointment, and only acknowledged 
to herself thnt she was sorry it had happened, 
on account of Eunice Harvey and King Gran¬ 
ville. It had interrupted her pleasant little 
plan of bringing them together, nt lenst until 
something olse could be thought of than the 
plan already formed. 

That ovening, however, as sho sat solitary 
in her cozy library, tho look of care and vexa¬ 
tion fled away on tho radiance of a dawning 
smile; and, promising herself to soo another 
phase of worldliuess, in a more ngreeablo man¬ 
ner, Lillian immediately commenced prepara¬ 
tions by writing a pretty littlo note, and ad¬ 
dressing it to “ King Granvillo, Esq.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Ai loiters some hand has invisibly traced, 

When hold to the flame, will steal out to the sight, 
80 many a feeding that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light.” 

Hot Lillian had not calculated on the dotec- 
tive abilities of Miss Angela Knowe, in tho 


bottom of whoso pocket tho pretty littlo note 
reposed in darkness, doomed never to meet tho 
eyes of him for whom it was intended. It was 
fortunate, considering this circumstance, that 
| tho billet contained only these few words, un¬ 
intelligible to Angeln: “ I will undertake to 
And your friend for you in a few days, if you 
will endeavor to bo patient,” and signed “Lil¬ 
lian White.” Angela had often puzzled her 
brain over tlioso few words, and was compelled 
to acknowledge tliat tliero was no great appear¬ 
ance of dangor decipherable in them, except 
the objectionablo name at the bottom. 

In tho mean time, Lillian had gone twice to 

tho houso on - Avenue, at such hours of 

tho day ns Arthur was likely to be absent, with 
tho intention of asking to speak with Gran- 
villo. In the first instance, she was refused an 
interview by the attendant, tho family being 
out; and in tho second had had her money 
thrust in her face, and been denied admission 
altogether. Flushed with indignation, she was 
turning to descend tho steps, and threw tho 
silver pieces to a beggar, when Arthur Knowo 
confronted her, looking so startled and so joy¬ 
ous at thu meeting, that, in spite of her deter¬ 
mination to the contrary, sho could not forbear 
a slight glance of recognition, which, however, 
she speedily concealed under her veil, with a 
feeling of shame. 

“Miss White,"said Arthur, walking l»y her 
side, “do you throw awny money which you 
need beenuso you will not take it from the 
hands of this hated family ? Havo I been so 
unfortunate as to stand in your way pecunia¬ 
rily ? If you would allow mo to make somo 
restitution—” 

“No restitution is needed, sir." 

“Then wo will not talk of that. I rejoico 
that I have met you to-day, for moro reasons 
than becauso I am glad to see you again— 
which is better fortune titan I deserve—but on 
account of Granville, whoso recovery is really 
retarded by his anxiety about you, which is 
not of the nature I once foolishly feared it was, 
but, apparently, because you could tell him 
something which he very much wishes to know. 
I am aware that, after what I just witnessed nt 
my mother’s door, you might say—wero you 
not dear Lillian White—I had no right to ex¬ 
pect you would do anything to obligo ono of 
our family; hut this matter tnkes on a serious 
face when wo see thnt Granville is n sufferer by 
the disagreeablo position of affairs, more than 
any ono else. Angeln, too, who has set her 
heart on Granville, is very anxious for his re¬ 
covery, though by her foolish Jealousy she de- 
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fi*ats herself. Now, Miss White, what I ask 
of you is that you will intrust mo with this 
business, whatever it may be, and empower 
mo to set my cousin’s heart at rest.” 

“ liven if it be the destruction of Angola’s 
hopes ?” 

“Wliatl You cannot mean that it is true, 
what Angola suspects of the state of Qranville’a 
heart ?” 

“No,” answered Lillian, coldly, “it is not 
true that Mr. Granville is the least Interested 
in me personally ; nevertheless, what I had to 
tell him would put an end to any hopes your 
sister may entertain with regard to him. Being 
fully assured of this, would you becorno the 
bearer of my message ?” 

“That is a trying question, Miss White. If 
I was sure it was interest in King, and not in 
bis fortune, that Angela feels, tlie test would 
lie severe to decide in this case. I should like 
to know that I did not injure Angela’s prospects 
of happiness liy interfering in this matter.” 

"That is something I havo not taken into 
consideration, nor shall I, in the communication 
I have to make to Mr. Granville. You havo 
solicited this oflico of kindness ; if now you 
shrink from undertaking it, there are other 
means, I trust, that will not fail.” 

“ You are resolved, then, to thwart Angela’s 
expectations, if you can? Are you kind, Miss 
White?” 

“ Will your sister marry Mr, Granville, 
whether he will or no ?” 

“ 1 see you think sho is capahlo of it. Ber- 
haps sho is. Give mo this message, and I pro¬ 
mise to deliver it, trusting to your evident 
conviction of tho final result that I am doing 
right.” 

Again was Lillian betrayed into a half smile, 
as sho thanked him for the promise, which 
again site immediately regretted, as, answering 
it witli one far brighter, ho said :— 

“ I have won ono smilo from tiio eyes dear¬ 
est in tlie world, though ever so faint and luke¬ 
warm. Could I do something to deserve another 
more cordial and inspiriting, I should be happy, 
indeed.” 

“ Nay, if yon regard this sorvico as done to 
me, I recall my commission. There can bo no 
exebango of obligation or reward between us, 
even tlie reward of an invohintarysmile. Please 
to understand mo, Arthur Knowe. 1 do not 
consider all means of communication between 
Mr. Oranvillo and myself cut off, becauso your 
family refuso to admit mo. You asked for the 
commission, and I did not refuso it.” 

“ l see 1 I see 1 I am to do this little service 
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for my cousin, and not for you. Well, be it 
bo. I am sworn, Lillian White, that one day 
you shall respect mo, with or against your 
will.” 

“You forget that wo are not likely to meet 
again; and here wo aro at tho corner whero I 
must take tho omnibus." 

“ Do not ride; lot me walk home with you. 
You have not given me tho message yet.” 

“ By no means; I prefer going home in an 
omnibus. Yet stay a moment. Were you to 
know that tlie person in whom your cousin is 
interested is only a sewing-girl, liko myself, 
would you still deliver tho messago ?” 

“Were sho liko yourself, and not yourself, I 
Bliould feel that I was conferring on infinite 
favor upon him by taking him any message 
from her not unkind.” 

For tho third time Lillian smiled against her 
will, and saw the light reflected an hundredfold 
moro brightly from the eyes that watched her 
constantly. “It is enough,” sho said,quickly; 
“tell Granville that, when ho has been two 
weeks at any plnco on the seashore, for tho 
benefit of Ids health, tho person in whom ho 
Is interested will find means to meet him there. 
The place of his destination and the time of 
his departure can be inclosed in a note addressed 
to me through tho post-office.” 

At this instant an omnibus drew up, and, 
stepping In, with only a slight bow to Arthur, 
Lillian was carried a square or two farther down 
town beforo she commenced retracing her steps 
towards homo, so careful had she been to leavo 
no traco of her real course to Arthur’s know¬ 
ledge. 

And thus it happened that tho doteettvo was 
eluded; and Lillian was in possession of n 
letter stating that, on tho last of May, King 
Granville would leavo New York for Newport. 
And it also happened, in pursuance of her de¬ 
sign, that tho name of Mrs. Whyte, followed 
by “and servant,” and under it tho name of 
Miss Harvoy, appeared on tho hotel register, 
about tho middle of June. Thore was Bomo 
speculation, as tliero always is, concerning tho 
new arrival, and tho gentlemen, after they had 
each and singly looked at tho names on tho 
register, prepared themselves to bo on tho 
lookout for tho new “Miss.” As for King Gran¬ 
ville, he glanced at the names and turned away 
disappointed, though it was true ho had started 
at seeing “ Miss Harvey.” But who could this 
Mrs. Whyte bo f Eunice had no relatives of 
that name. Yet might it not bo possible that 
she had been compelled to become humble 
companion to some woman of fashion ? But 
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lie did not tliink this MisS llnrvey was Eunice. 
So strong had been his hope of meeting her 
that, with an instinctive feeling of inability to 
hear a disappointment, ho would not let him¬ 
self believe she was near him until ho saw her, 
and, in a fever between doubt and belief, retired 
to his room to await dinnor. 'When that meal 
was announced, lio found himself unable to go 
down stairs, so great was tho excitement of his 
nerves, anil in immediate danger of another 
attack upon his lungs. 

Hut there was one otlior who had alRO con¬ 
sulted tho rugister, and only to ho puzzled. 
Arthur Knowo had accompanied his cousin to 
Newport, ostensibly out of concern for his wel¬ 
fare. Nor would we be so unfair as to doubt 
liis professions; at tho same time, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting that a sort of 
instinct, or presentiment, or second sight had 
imparted to him tho conviction that at Newport 
lie should learn something further of Lillian 
White. Of tho namo of the person his cousin 
expected to meet lie knew nothing; therefore 
lie had no reason to suppose that tho expected 
arrival had yet taken place, and when he seated 
himself at table was so absorbed with thinking 
of Granville’s disappointment—to say nothing 
of his own—that he negleoted to look for the 
strangers. 

“ Have yon seen her, Knowe f" asked a young 
man at his elbow. 

“Seen whom, Thorrio?” responded Arthur, 
starting as if ho thought liis secret had been 
read. 

“Mrs. Whyte. She is splendid I by Jove, 
the hnndsomest woman that’s been here this 
live years. It’s no use trying to see her from 
hero; hut just keep on the lookout when she 
rises from table. Venus rising from the sea 
will bo nothing to it, I ’ll warrant you. And 
there’s a very pretty girl with her, dressed in 
black, a young, shy tiling; but she isn’t a taper 
to this new star, 1 believe alio, that is tho star, 
is n widow. At any rate, nobody can find out 
who her husband is, if slio lias got one, and 
there is no doubt sho ’s rioh.” 

“ You ’vo been industrious, Fred, to pfek up 
all tliis intelligence in so short a time. Whom 
will you got to introiluco you ?” 

“ Oil, I shall circulate around amongst the 
ladies, and And somebody that knows some¬ 
thing about them, ami get acquainted bofore 
to-morrow night. I ’ll introduce you then, if 
you would liko, though remember tho widow 
is my game.’' 

“ 1 shall recolloot nothing of tho kind, unless 
I tako a fancy to tho 1 young, shy thing’ you 


say can’t ‘ hold a candle to her,’ which I do not 
promise to do.” 

The guests commenced leaving tho table. 
The young men sat still on purpose to watch 
tho ladies go by, and Thorne, fixing liis eyes 
on tho supposed widow, whispered: “There 
sho is, Knowe; do you seo her?’’ 

Yes, Arthur saw her, and magnificent did 
Eunice llnrvey look, as, dressod in tho height 
of fashion ami good taste, she glided through 
tho throng. Ilut it was not oil her his gazo 
was riveted; there was tho youthful and grace¬ 
ful figure of Lillian White, dressed as ho had 
never before seen her, her exquisitely fair and 
rounded arm and lovely neck set off so well by 
her dress of black silk tissue nml her luxuri¬ 
ant brown hair, half in braids and half in curls, 
adorning her head more than diamonds, oloso 
beside tho “star." And she had caught his 
glance and blushed. Up he sprang, ami was at 
the door hoforo them. 

“Miss White,” lie said, bowing to her com¬ 
panion, “permit mo to speak to you of my 
cousin." Ah, that cousin I Was not ho glad 
he had a sick cousin? "Granville, iiiv dear 
Miss Wliito, is quite ill again to-day, ami I 
hardly know whether it is from hope deferred 
or joy anticipated. Is his friend here?” ho 
whispered, bonding so her ear nlono should 
catch tho question. 

“Iluslit" said Lillian. "This is his friend; 
slio does not know about it yet." 

“You will have to introduce me," ho said, in 
the same tone. 

“I acknowledge tho necessity—Mr. Arthur 
Knowo, Miss llnrvey.” And while tho usual 
exchange of compliments was hiking place, 
Lillian was trying to see her way clear in this 
unexpected dilemma. Here was something sho 
had not counted upon, the meeting of Arthur 
Knowe here, and tho necessity of making him 
of use. However, sho must put tho best fnco 
upon her difficulties, and, whispering him to 
prepare his cousin, promised him aloud to meet 
him again in half an hour on tho piazza. 

That half hour was one of intense feeling to 
the two porsons most interested, and Lillian 
regretted that she had so long put off tho 
“pleasant surprise" she intonded to give her 
friend, sinuo now it was more likely to bo 
painful than pleasant. 

Reclining in a fautcuil, in tho most shaded 
corner of tho piazza, was tho invalid at the tinv 
nppointed, and Arthur Knowo keeping watch 
over him, laughing, and jesting, nml quoting 
rhymes, and doing whatever ho could to keep 
off the symptoms of a nervous attuok, which 
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lio constantly dreaded. Not that hia own mind 
was so much at ease ; indeed, it was not alto¬ 
gether unruffled by stormy winds of doubt, 
arising not only out of tlio position bo was in 
witli Lillian, but from a strange confusion in 
liia bead about names, and not knowing who 
Mrs. Why to was, and several other crude ideas, 
in no wise so easily digested as his dinner. 
Nevertheless, ho kept up a great appearance of 
good spirits until a " silken murmur” gave 
warning of some ono approaching, and then, 
ejaculating “King, bo a wan/” advanced to 
meet Lillian and Miss Harvey. Both wore pale, 
the ono with emotion and the other with sym¬ 
pathy ; and it was with an effort ho could com¬ 
mand himself to present them to his cousin, 
who, seeing their approach, had risen to his 
feet and stood with pale lips ami glittering 
eyes, waiting to clasp the hand of hor who had 
been so loved and so lamented. 

“ My Knnico 1” 

“ My King 1” 

Tlio spoken words were hoarse and indistinct, 
but there was no misunderstanding tlio lan¬ 
guage of eves, and every feature breathing 
love, pain, gladness, and regret. Lillian turned 
her face away to little its tremulousness and 
tears ; but, turn whichever way she would, tho 
eyes of Arthur found her out and studied her 
intently. 

Seeing that bis cousin was too much agitated 
to talk, Arthur at length suggested to Lillian 
that they should walk away for a few minutes, 
and leave the lovers to themselves, tho pro¬ 
priety of which suggestion Lillian acknow¬ 
ledged by taking ids proffered arm. 

“You have pity for others’ miseries, but 
nono fur mine, Miss White,” ho said, nfter a 
moment’s silence. “ Have you no fear that I 
shall become like my cousin there ? It runs 
in onr family to dio of love.” 

Lillian gave him a look full of mirth, for the 
idea of his dying of lovo amused her exceed¬ 
ingly, hut, meeting hia mngnetio look, was 
compelled to observe him seriously, and could 
not help porcoiving that he had ronlly grown 
much thinner and paler since their last meet¬ 
ing. A strango embarrassment fell upon her, 
and the fact that ho still addressed her ns 
“ Miss White" occurred to hor unpleasantly. 
Him signified hor desire to return to their 
friends, wishing to avoid further conversa¬ 
tion. 

“You will not have pity, then?” lie said, 
sadly, holding her back as much ns he could 
by a slow movement. 

Still Lillian did not answer or look at him 


again; and, in a moment more, they were be¬ 
side Granville’s chair. 

“ Eunice ha3 told mo,” snid he, “and no 
words can convey an expression of my grati¬ 
tude, Mrs, Whyte, for your double kindness.” 

“ jl/rs. Whyte!” interrupted Aitluir. “ Will 
you tell me, Miss Harvey, whether this lady is 
Miss White or Mrs. W-h-y-t-o?” 

“Certainly, sir. She is Mrs. Whyte, relict 
of tho late Manly Wliyto, Ksip, resident at No. 

— Avenue-, a lady of a large fortune, hut 

immensely larger heart and more costly vir¬ 
tues.” 

Tlio silence that fell after this explanation 
was broken, at last, by Arthur, over whoso 
face a rapid flush had passed, and left it strik- 
ingly palo and composed, “ She lias every 
virtue hut ono—that of forgiveness,” said he, 
in a voice of deep regret. “ I loved her, and I 
offended her. She forgets tlio love; she does 
not forget the oft'enco. The sight of Granville’s 
happiness and the constant sense of my mis¬ 
fortune nro too much for me, and I lenvo my 
cousin henceforth to you, Miss Harvey, know¬ 
ing his recovery will ho rapid and sure, and 
that he can henceforth dispense with me.” 

“Do not let him go,” whispered lvunice to 
Lillian, whoso face grew red and then white, 
and red and white ngnin, every instant. 

“No, do not let him go,” pleaded Granville. 
“ Arthur has told mo all, and there wore extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. Moreover, lie declares 
himself heartily tired of the idleness and folly 
of fashionable life, which is at tho bottom of its 
vices, lie is about to commence the study of 
a profession and turn worker in the world. Do 
not lot him go, for wo cannot spare him yet.” 

" No, do not let mo go, denrest Lillian, hut 
hold mo fast forever I” entreated Arthur, ex¬ 
tending his hand doubtfully. 

Miss Harvoy, who was lidding ono of Lil¬ 
lian’s hands, placed it in Arthur’s open palm, 
which Bpoedily closed over it with a loving 
pressure. 

That evening, when the promenaders filled 
the piazza, a young man kept much in tho 
vicinity of our friends, and cast souio envious 
glances at Known and Granville. 

“ I’oor Thorno!” laughed Arthur, “he thinks 
I am a lucky dog, nnd is mentally consigning 
me to tlio bottom of the lied Sea for not iutro- 
duoing him." 

Angola was in great eonslornntion, on her 
nrrival next day, at the position of affairs, hut 
finally concluded to overlook her own loss on 
account of her brother’s gain. She declared 
bIiu had always thought Lillian was a lady, 
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and loved her like a sister, and had been in- ever nfter her son’s engagement; and poor Mr. 
consolable at her unaccountable absence. As Knowe, Senior, said—what he always did about 
for Mrs. Knowe, she grew more unbending than family affairs—nothing. 
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LOVE—NOT MONEY. 

IN THREE PARTS. 


BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


TAUT FIRST. 

“ Off to Europe, eh 1 How long are you in¬ 
tending to stop V’ 

“It maybe six months, it may bo twelve," 
replied the young man addressed, twirling his 
moustache. “ Be the stay long or short, I'm 
bound to enjoy myself.” 

“And how does the fair Eleanor tako the idea 
of this intended separation. I suppose she has 
a little wholesome fear of England’s young beau¬ 
ties, and such good-looking men as yourself are 
not met with every day, either in this country or 
that." 

“Thankyou for your good opinion. As to 
Miss Eleanor, I think she will bear the sepa¬ 
ration with n tolerable grace. We are engaged, 
you know," he added, with a laugh that had a 
slight shade of mockery in its tone. 

“People don’t make much of engagements, 
these times," replied the other, lightly, tapping 
his chin with the golden edge of his cane. 

“Except where money is concerned, and a 
Turk of a father who has bent a son to his iron 
will ever since he was in arms. I can’t afford to 
be disinheritedthe dash of bitterness was a 
stronger infusion this time. 

“ Well, Miss Eleanor is a charming woman,” 
returned the first speaker. 

“I have always thought yon appreciated her 
charms," said Herbert Kevins, with some em¬ 
phasis on the always. 

Willis Wells blushed and turned away as ho 
said, carelessly, “ O, we poets admiro all the 
pretty women; we arc too poor to more than 
admire." 

The friends parted, and Herbert Ncvins wend¬ 
ed his way to an aristocratic mansion in the 
upper part of New York city, while Willis Wells, 
feeling for the manuscript in his (Socket, bent 
his steps towards the dingy office of a newspaper, 
there to drudge (not uncomplainingly), for a 
small pittance. 

Herbert Kevins was ushered into the dim 
splendors of the great parlors of the home of 
Thomas Hodge. The name of the flourishing 
merchant was notenphonious. He was a portly 

» ^handsome and high-toned, and very rich. 

unate tarns in the tide of stocks had built 
Mm up. Ho was Eagacioas, too, and far-sighted, 
and not, as a consequence (because equally far¬ 
sighted men have been unfortunate), he became 
enormously wealthy. 

Eleanor Hodge was his only child, his idol. 
Untold sums of money had been lavished upon 
her education. According to fashionable judg¬ 
ment, she was a “ splendid creshaw." You 
would think so, to see her sail into these crimson- 
shaded parlors, her pale cheek flushed with the 
prevailing color, her step and form as stately as. 
thore of a queen. Her eye seemed to kindle as 
she tpet the somewhat constrained devotion of 
Herbert Kevins. Truth to tell, unconsciously 
to herself, she sflctkfd rather than loved Her¬ 
bert. He was very handsome, very courteous, 


unexceptionable in address, in character—alto¬ 
gether, apparently, a woman’s ideal. Every¬ 
body was “ dying," “ raving,” and doing 1 know 
not what other extravagant thing for him. 
Eleanor was engaged, and therefore proportion- 
ably envied. 

“ Well, I have called to make you my adieus," 
he said, laughingly, as he arose and took the 
vacant seat by her side. “It is all arranged, I 
believe, and I shall probably leave tho city to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ There was a pretty little start—rather the¬ 
atrical— “to-morrow morning!” exclaimed 
Eleanor. “ 0 ! I am sorry I engaged myself 
for to night, if yon are going so soon. What 
can I do ?” 

“ Don’t break the engagement, I pray you; I 
could not well stay this evening. 1 have so 
maoy calls to make, so much to attend to." 

“ Shall you remain in Europe long V 

The timid voice surprised him. He turned 
fully towards her. Her beautiful eyes were 
humid, the color was high on her cheek, her 
countenance was sorrowful. He was surprised 
into exclaiming, “ Why, Eleanor, do you really 
care that I am going V’ 

“How can you ask the question 1” she re¬ 
turned, with trembling lip, and tears did really 
begin to fall. Herbert thought ho bad never 
seen her looking so well; something like warm 
and earnest love sprang up in bis heart. “ It 
would be curious," he thought to himself, "if I 
should experience a romantic attachment just as 
I am going away. I have heard of such things. 
She really looks well! she has beautiful eyes, 
beautiful hands and feet! I don’t know but I 
am beginning to be proud of her.” 

“ You will miss me then V he said, moving as 
near as the inconvenient edge of the tete-a-tete 
would allow. 

“ Very much," she almost whispered. 

“And I shall miss yon,” he said, warmly, the 
native impulsiveness of his character triumphant. 
“I shall sec no woman there so lovely as Eleanor 
—wherever I go I shall think of her; may I ask 
the some pledge in return ?" 

And thus lor some little time vows were ex¬ 
changed and lover’s nonsense beguiled the time. 
I say “ lover's nonsense," because it is nonsense 
in a great many cases. 

So Herbert Kevins soiled for England, and for 
many scores of miles he carried the queenly im¬ 
age of Eleanor, sitting in the dim splendor of the 
great shadowy parlors; sitting by his side, con¬ 
fessing her love for him. 

O, fickle faith of women!—sonic women. 
That very night Eleanor sighed to think her 
hand was promised to the wanderer. 

Willis Wells had rendered himself immortal. 
He had published a poem that was repeated to 
everybody and by everybody, and Eleanor was 
conscious that she was the heroine. Amidst the 
bevy of beauties who praised him as much with 
sparkling eyes us musical voices, his eye only 
sought approbation of one—that one was 
Eleanor. 

“ Suppose the poor author should ever become 
the great poet," said Eleanor to herself, as her 
cheek sought the pillow. Then she thought of 
Herbert Kevins and sighed. 

Many a girl whom we meet brilliantly beauti¬ 
ful on tho promeunde, is like Eleanor, in a 
“ strait betwixt two." 

Meanwhile, Herbert Kevins tossed on the 
briny deep, thoughtless consecutively of Eleanor 
as he neared the desired haven. His mind was 
full of the glories he should see. And when ho 
arrived there, pleasure after pleasure, success 
after success dazzled and delighted him. Flat¬ 
tered by the unusually pointed attention that 
was shown him, he forgot the loves, the beauties, 
the engagements of Itomp. Amid splendid 
saloons, outrivalling the magnificence of Fifth 
Avenue not so much iu outward show as intrin¬ 
sic value, he gave himself up to the pleasures of 
tho gay metropolis, and was soon hand-in glove 
with its most prominent notabilities. 

One evening at a concert in the private box of 
a nobleman, ho met a beautiful girl who, from 
the first glance, captivated his fancy and claimed 
his attention. Miss Howard had lately burst 
like a glorious star upon London society. There 
was that in her faco that, ones seen, seen espec¬ 
ially by the admiring eyes of youth, could never 
be forgotten. It was an expression of pensirc- 
ness, and the change caused by her dimpling 
smile was absolutely radiant. Herbert Ncvins 
thought he had never before seen a countenance 
so spiritually lovely, a demeanor so fascinating, 
and he inquired of the young blood who accom¬ 


panied him, whether she was a relative or de¬ 
pendent. Something in her air led him to sus¬ 
pect the latter. 

“A cousin of Lady Howard’s," Was the reply. 
“ Iler father is a madcap squire in some by 
shire—a rollicking, dare-devil fellow—good com¬ 
pany, but infernally poor. Whether he intends 
to make some good match for bis daughter or 
not, I don’t know, but, egad 1 I should think so. 
The squire lives up to, and I am told a precious 
way beyond his income, but he is of a good fam¬ 
ily, and the fellows in our set go up there oc¬ 
casionally, and we enjoy ourselves famously. 
Doubtless you will get an invitation to fish and 
hunt at Lakely Hall, where you may enjoy more 
exclusively the society of this fine creature. She 
is deucedly handsome—but money, money, sir, 
is the object with our fellows." 

"It is doing her positive harm, under such 
circumstances, I should think, to expose her to 
the fascination of high life," said Herbert, gazing 
admiringly at the lovely girl who at that moment 
was giving him the fail glow of one of her rare 
smiles. 

“ Yes, but Lady Howard is doubtless trying 
to fish up some withered old count or earl to tie 
this pearl upon, and set her up iu society. That’s 
the way she has managed with her own daugh¬ 
ters. But I see Lady Helen de Voe beckoning; 
adieu. I will see you to-morrow.” 

Herbert Kevins could only think of Lclia How¬ 
ard, night and day, wherever he went. Her 
image took precedence of Eleanor’s. Tho ex¬ 
ceeding beauty of her countenance, the natural 
grace with which she moved, spoke and acted, 
constantly enchanted him, and he became a true 
and devoted worshipper. His devotion was the 
theme oi many a tongue. 

“ Take care," said a young lord, " don’t get 
too deeply entangled. Since au old miser of an 
uncle disinherited her father for his extrav¬ 
agance, there is no hope that she will bring the 
unlucky fellow who marries her, one cent. I 
advise you to be warned in time." 

Herbert smiled to himself and then sighed. 
He loved her passionately. She was the first 
woman towards whom his heart had truly 
turned. To him she was an angel—pure, mod¬ 
est, simple in her tastes, trne and tender in her 
love. But he was engaged to ninety thousand 
dollars. 

His father had set his heart upon the union 
of his son with Eleanor Hodge. Besides, did 
not Eleanor love him, truly, devotedly 1 was not 
his honor pledged 1 Infatuated that he was, ho 
could not force himself to forget the peerless 
Lelia Howard. An invitation to her father’s 
homo was accepted with a bounding heart and 
high-leaping pulse. Ho entered the aristocratic 
old mansion with feelings of reverence for tho 
golden past as it seemed stamped on everything 
around him. The grand old staircase with its 
waxed floor, its panels of polished mahogany, 
the great hall, lined with pictures whose hues 
seemed stolen from the gorgeous tinting oi the 
skies, the antiquo rooms, suite after suite im¬ 
pressed his imagination os no other household 
had ever done. And then the lovely Lelia, 
moving from corridor to corridor, so ethereal, so 
almost holy in tier matchless beauty. 

The old squire was emphatically jolly. A big, 
■ ound, good-natured body, his laugh at once ex¬ 
plosive and mellow, filled tho house with cheer. 
And such a table 1 No wonder his frame grew 
unwieldy with oleaginous latitude; no wonder 
his cheeks stood out covered with purple red, for 
he breakfasted, lie dined, he supped like a king, 
and his thick beard shook from morning till night 
with its owner's mirth. 

The days spent at Lakely Hall were like 
hours passed in paradise. There were beautiful 
walks, there were murmuring streams, there were 
bowers and shady avenues, all of which were 
haunted, not by spirits, but forms of flesh and 
bloodyiiowever love hud ethcreulized them. Her¬ 
bert and Lelia were often together, and Eleanor 
Hodge (O, nnpoetical name!) was forgotten. 
In a delirium of feeling, one day Herbert pro¬ 
posed and wa§ accepted. A vision of Eleanor, a 
vision of his father, wroth and cursing, roso up 
before him, but he was in Eden. Ho shut all the 
serpents out by force of will and banished every¬ 
thing but Eve and bliss. 

Bat once more alone, grown calmer, more 
rational, reflection came. What had he done? 
The vengeance of his father he fe!tassut^|vrould 
follow him for this misstep. He had betrayed 
confidence and broken vows. These thoughts 
made him very unhappy. As he sat musing in 
his chamber there came suddenly to bis ear a 


shrill, piercing cry. He knew that voice, and 
throwing on his dressing gown, be ran hastily 
down stairs. Others had been also summoned 
by the terrible cry of anguish, and were moving 
hastily in the direction of the terrible outcry, 
asking of each other what it could be. 

Again aroso the wild shriek, " help 1 help!" 
and Herbert sprang within the squire’s chamber, 
where he found Lelia snpporting her father’s 
head with great difficulty, he having fallen in a 
fit to the floor. 

" He rang his bell,” she cried, in frantic tones, 
turning to Herbert, “ and as I camo in ho fell to 
the floor. 0, my dear father, speak to me—0, 
my God 1 he is dead 1” 

Medical assistance was called, but to no pur¬ 
pose. The poor old squire had gone to his last 
account, and sweet Lelia Howard was an orphan. 
Herbert longed to take her to his heart to his 
home, after this terrible affliction, and make her 
his wife, but he dared not as yet. He did not 
dare to brave the cruel wrath of a father ho 
feared, and upon whom be was entirely depend¬ 
ent. So, after seeing her placed in the protec¬ 
tion of her relatives, who volunteered to care for 
her for a season, he left her with his solemn 
promise to return and claim her hand, and set 
out for home, trusting that some kind fortune 
might befall him, that Eleanor had forgotten him, 
that he might soften his father’s heart and in 
some manner prepare the way for tho reception 
of a portionless bride. 


PART SECOND. 

Meanwhile, Willis Wells was, in tho expres¬ 
sive language of the fast people of today, “cut¬ 
ting a dash." Ho had already issued two “ sweet 
little volumes," all blue and gold—the dishing 
up of his various poetical dainties. The ladies 
were more than ever enchanted with him. * The 
men pointed as his handsome figure promenaded 
Broadway, and spoko of him as the popular 
poet, who bos published several books, you 
know. He had been complimented by three pro¬ 
fessors, five clergymen and two lawyers—hand¬ 
somely complimented in public. He wore unex¬ 
ceptionable broadcloth, he was alluded to as a 
rising young man, a very rising young man, and 
he was more in love than ever with Eleanor 
Hodge. 

Meantime, Mr. Hodge had by some means 
learned that the poet songht the society of his 
daughter, and having a great horror of literary 
men, bo forbade Eleanor to allow him the entre 
of the house. He, like old Mr. Kevins, had set 
his heart upon the marriage of Eleanor and Her¬ 
bert, and impatiently awaited its fulfilment. He 
was the first person to announce to her, one 
pleasant morning, tho arrival of her affianced 
husband by tho steamerof the previous day. She 
dissembled well, though her cheeks grew, per¬ 
haps, a shade paler, and when she met him she 
forced the beaming smiles and ardent welcomes. 
It was unfortunate that neither could read the 
heart of the other. Eleanor did not dream, as 
Herbert imprinted a cool kiss upon her brow, 
that he was mentally comparing her with the 
sweet English girl, who, as she parted from Mm 
with tears, standing in her matchless beauty and 
innocence, her dead, black garments falling in 
rich folds about her form, seemed as mueh supe¬ 
rior, in mind and face, to the daughter of the 
merchant called Hodge, as an angel might seem 
beside an ordinary mortal. Neither did Ito im¬ 
agine that, as she gazed at him, allowing her 
hand to lie passively in his, she called up a face 
that was dearer and lips whose touch would have 
thrilled her irom vein to vein. Well, Herbert 
Kevins had come homo. There were parties 
given in his honor, and he was the lion of his 
set, but he was wretched. He felt as if there was 
a gulf between himself and Eleanor which he 
could not pass over, and still ho saw that in his 
father’s mind his fate was as fixed as the laws of 
the Modes and Persians. Tormented by feeling 
himself placed ia this unenviable situation, he 
decided at last to throw himself upon his father's 
mercy, and liko a culprit who anticipates his 
doom, he went towards the library where his 
lather usually spent his mornings. He had al¬ 
ways feared the stem old man. Now, young 
and vigorous as he was, his limbs trembled 
under him, as he heard the deep tones of his 
“ como in.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said his father, looking 
up, re-adjustiug his spectacles and then settling 
himself to his antiquarian lore. 

“ Good morning, father," responded Herbert, 
obeying bis sign to be seated. “ I hope I do not 
interrupt you." 
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“Not in the least, sir, if you have business of 
importance; otherwise you do." 

“I have something of importance to say," 
said Herbert, feeling his heart sink—“it is with 
reference to Miss Eleanor Hodge." 

“ Ah!” and the spectacles came off in a 
twinkling, the bald head shone benignant. 
“ The marriage, I suppose, is to take place pres¬ 
ently. Well, I am ready as soon as yon are; I 
have selected for yon a fine brown stone front; 
you will begin life auspiciously, young man— 
auspiciously!” 

"Yes, sir—but—I—sir, I feel a3 if I did not 
love Miss Eleanor sufficiently to make her as 
happy as she deserves to be." 

“ She’s a fine girl!" said the old merchant, 
abruptly, fastening on his spectacles, “and she 
deserves to be happy; but you need not fear. 
Humor her, my son, humor her; women only 
need to be hnmored in order to be made celes¬ 
tially agreeable. She’s a handsomo girl; will 
do honor to your choice." 

“ But I beg you will remember that she was 
not exactly my choice,” said Herbert, growing a 
little indignant, “you chose her for mo and bade 
me marry her.” 

" Certainly—in so doing I looked at your in¬ 
terest exclusively, my son—a rich and beautiful 
wife is not frequently found. Two great consid¬ 
erations, sir, wealth and beauty.” 

“Iscorn them both—in her,"- said Herbert, 
passionately. 

“Did I hear arightl” asked the old man, 
haughtily, lifting his tall form to its utmost 
height and bending sttrn and wrathful glances 
upon his son. 

“ I fear I do not love Eleanor Hodge," said 
Herbert, the old, cruel dread of his childhood 
crushing down his manliness. 

“ And what next, sir?” asked the old man, 
with the same icy sneer. 

“ I love another," issued faltering from the 
pale lips, and now that the ice was broken, he 
continued—“ I love a woman whose soul is as 
superior to the soul of Eleanor Hodge, as heaven 
is superior to earth.” 

“ Souls ! fudge 1” exclaimed the old man, 
shortly—“ who is she ? whnt is she ? has she a 
good social standing? has she wealth equal to 
that of the girl I have chosen for yon ?” 

“She is related to nobility, sir; an English 
girl," said Herbert, the blood flushing his 
cheek. 

“And poor as a church monse, I expect," said 
the elder Novins, coldly, though his old heart 
leaped. Perhaps, after all, his son might marry 
English blood and English gold. 

“ She is not rich, sir," was the reply, “ save 
in loveliness and virtue." 

“ Fudge! tell me just how it stands; has she a 
comfortable fortune ? family is something.” 

“Her father died embarrassed, sir." 

“ And she will have—" 

"Nothing,” replied Herbert, taking courage, 
ho scarcely knew why, from the manner of his 
father. 

“ Humph!" the old man resumed his seat— 
“so will you, sir—absolutely nothing, unless yon 
marry Eleanor Hodge. No more, sir, if you 
please, I prefer my study to myself. You have 
my decision. Let mo tell yon once for all, it is 
irreversible. Good-morning.” 

“ Selfish!” cried Herbert, between his shut 
teeth, as he closed the door, “mercenary, cold¬ 
blooded—keep yonr money! I’ll marry Lelia 
if I have to drive a dray to support her—keep 
your accursed gold!” 

This was while he was in hot blood. It hap¬ 
pens that untoward circumstances turn a man’s - 
mind sometimes, though it seems as if all the 
demons in the universe were not sufficient to 
effect the change. 


PART THIRD. 

On the same day Herbert was met by an old 
college friend, whose hat was napless and whose 
coat displayed a similar tendency to polish. He 
did not cat him. On the contrary (particularly 
as the young man turned into a less ireqnented 
street), he walked with him. 

“You are not well, Stearns,” was his first 
exclamation. 

“ No—wretchedly miserable," then he stopped 
and smiting his hands together, while bis white 
.lips grew paler, he exclaimed, “ 0, the corse, 
the bitter curse of poverty 1” 

“ Let ns walk on," said Herbert, soothingly; 
he feared that attention might be drawn towards 
them. 

“Yon know, Nevins, what a lotely creature I 


married. O ! tho anguish of seeing her wasting 
before my eyes. I-have one child; we shall 
soon have another, and Nevins, if you believe 
me, I live up in a room three pair stairs high, 
and sometimes I have not a thing to do from one 
week to another. 0, my God 1 that I should 
make this confession of humiliation." 

“My poor friend!" said Herbert, “let me 
help you.” 

“ O, if you could loan me but five dollars ! I 
will return it in a week—two weeks at tho 
farthest." 

“Hush—nothing about that;” and Herbert 
nervously fingered his wallet. “ I am depend¬ 
ent upon my father, you know, or it should he 
more.” 

“More—more,” gasped poor Stearns, gazing 
at the fifty dollar note—“ more 

“ Yes—double, treble that—put it up, they are 
looking this tray; as it is, you need not trouble 
yourself to return it, unless,” he added, quickly, 
“ you should sometime be rich and I poor.” 

“My God! Nevins, you have saved me—saved 
me soul and body!" He bent nearer to his 
friend, saying, as ho drew his lean finger across 
his throat, " the devil tempted me!” 

Herbert shuddered. “ And this is poverty," 
he said—"that frank, handsome, fearless Ned 
Stearns reduced to starvation, longing for death. 
His wife, too, she was a pretty creature; she suf¬ 
fers, hungers. O, can I bring Lelia to such a 
fate ? for, alas ! I know my father. He never 
felt love, nor mercy." 

Perhaps it was weak, but it was very natural 
—I mean for one of his class of mind. Ho ceased 
to write long letters to England, though the 
effort tore his soul asunder. Like a very good 
child, he obeyed his father, and seven mouths 
elapsed. The next one he was to bo married. 
He knew that neither he loved Eleanor, nor sho 
loved him. He had grown reckless of that fact. 
Bookless in his habits, too, rather. His tastes 
were refined,'and that was all that saved him 
from ruin. 

One day ho received a mysterious note. In it 
tho writer requested him to call and inquire to 
be shown to private parlor number 9, of the 

- Hotel. He went, wonderingly, but 

promptly, and was ushered into a room ricbly 
famished. A - side door opened and—his heart 
stood still. There, pale, but more than ever 
beautiful, arrayed in black, glossy gossamer 
robes, stood Lelia Howard! Tho young man 
threw himself, scarcely conscions of what he was 
doing, on the floor in an attitude of worship. 
Her lips curled, her eye blazed for a moment, 
then a hot, qnick flush mounted to her cheek, os 
she asked, in tones fearfully low and clear, 
" Herbert Nevins, I have come to see if report 
said true. I heard that you were about to marry 
a great heiress. Yes, and I have heard, but I 
cannot credit it (her lip quivered), that you were 
even engaged before you hud ever known me. 
0 , false heart! can this he so ?” 

“ I am true to you 1 Heaven be my witness 
that I love you, only you,” he cried, in tones of 
passion. 

“Answer my question, sir,” she said, with 
calm dignity, “ are yon engaged to be married— 
within a month ?’* 

Herbert was silent; he turned his face away in 
shame, in agony. 

“You do not speak—I accept tho report, 
then.” 

There was a long silence. Herbert dared not 
look np. A little bottle, emitting a powerful 
odor, rolled to his feet. A horrible suspicion 
seized him. Clutching it he sprang towards 
her, and catching her hands in his, ho cried, 
“ God ol mercy! don’t tell me you have taken 
poison!” 

She smiled—0, that glorious smile of old 1 
Her eyes closed, she reeled and fell. Theyonng 
man filled the house with his cries for “ help,” 
and when they carried her away and sent for 
medical assistance, he walked the floor, -raving 
almost like a maniac, cursing himself and im¬ 
ploring God for her life in the same breath. 


That night Eleanor Hodge and Willis Wells 
met by stealth. 

“It is all over town about Nevins; I suppose 
you have heard?" said the poet. 

“ No—Iliavo heard nothing," repliod Eleanor. 

" Why, an English beauty has followed poor 
Nevins here, and having charged him with infi¬ 
delity, she took poison. So she lays in the 
hotel yonder, and tho doctors despair of her 
life." 

Eleanor listened in silence. One pang crossed 


her heart ns she thought, “ well, after all, he has 
not loved me in the least.” “ But,” said con¬ 
science, “have you ever loved him?” She 
tnmed towards Willis Wells, and her heart an¬ 
swered—“ no.” 

“I can give you independence," he whispered. 

“And my father loves me; he must forgive 
me,” murmured Eleanor, tearfully. 

Tho next day the newspapers had more mys¬ 
tery to unfold. A beauty and heiress was miss¬ 
ing ; in fact, before night it was well known that 
Eleanor and the poet had made a runaway 
match. 

Mr. Hodge swore fearfully, declared that he 
would kill his infamous sou-in-law, but, on the 
whole, thought better of it. 

With great difficulty they saved tho life of the 
beautiful English girl. Herbert was taken dan¬ 
gerously ill—his disease, brain fever. It was 
pitiful to hear him call for his Lelia, his English 
rose, terrible to witness him writhing and cursing 
bis father. He appeared to think he was married 
to Eleanor, and implored that the hated bonds 
might be broken. His father looked on—thought 
of his own white hairs and a waiting tomb, and 
did what he had never done before, reproached 
himself. He saw the beautiful Lelia and im¬ 
plored her forgiveness, nay, begged her to come 
and see his suffering son. 

“ I have been an old fool!" he exclaimed, “ an 
old fool tottering on the brink of a precipice. It 
is a mercy I was not plnnged headlong. Yon 
mast pardon me; he who lies in yonder room 
was always a dutiful son, and he has perhaps 
sacrificed his life to my wicked caprices. You 
shall bo my daughter if God wit! only spore 
him.” 

This last was spoken through his tears—it 
was pitiful to hear the tremulous tones, to see 
him tarn away and wipe his eyes again and 
again. 

For many months Herbert was a sufferer, bat 
they were happy months, for Lelia was beside 
him. They were married while he was yet very 
pale from convalescence. Herbert took to his 
heart one whom ho thought was portionless, and 
not till they had been wedded six months did 
ho learn that Lelia was the possessor of an im¬ 
mense fortune; that after her father's death, her 
uncle bad made his will in her favor a few weeks 
before his own decease. 

At the residence of Mr. Jlodye. 

Scene.—A breakfast table. Pater Famllius 
leisurely reading his paper and sipping his coffee. 
Eleanor, radiant in pink and white, engaged in 
holding a very largo spoon (comparatively) to a 
very small mouth. Willis Wells, eating egg 
and toast. 

“ Well, Willis,” says Pater Familius, " this is 
a splendid notice of your new book. It is selling 
liko wildfire, eh ?” 

“ Four thousand tho first week, sir,” replies 
tho young poet. 

Eleanor. Now, pa, isn’t it pleasant to read 
“ Willis Wells, popular author, son-in-law of our 
enterprising citizen, etc., etc." 

Papa. Well it is rather pleasant, especially 
os he’s coining the dimes. I always thought lit¬ 
erature a beggarly employment, but I see that in 
some cases it pays. 

At the residence of Mr. Nevins. 

Evening. —Old Mr. Nevins in an easy-chair, 
Lelia placing pillows for his head. Herbert 
untieing tho string from tho new book of Willis 
Wells. 

Old Mr Nevins. Thank you, my dear, thank 
you, my sweet love. How comfortable yon moke 
me. Yon are a home wife and a home daughter, 
surely. 

Herbert. I think I must make Willis Wells 
some costly present, as a token of my regard. 

Lelia. What! lor his beantifnl book ? 

Herbert. O, no—though it is a very good 
thing. Bat for his running away with Eleanor 
Hodge—they are so well suited for each other, 
lie told me yesterday that he bad been to a 
levee, a concert, or party, ovory night this week. 

“ We enjoy home,” said Lelia, thoughtfully, 
as the smile in her beautiful eyes met an answer¬ 
ing smile from both husband and father. 

And thus all was well that ended well. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ItBTROS FE CTIO X. 

Hccn Barrinctox Tina the only son of the 
prond and somewhat arrogant Lewis, Earl ol 
Bemwford, and his wife, tho gentle Lady Mary 
Barrington. Highly educated, not an expressed 
wish left ungnitified, tho young heir grew to 
manhood with much of his father’s haughtiness, 
and Nome of his mother’s mild gentleness. When 
rciy young, he was seized with a desire to make 
the tour of Europe, and though tho earl would 
have preferred that this should not huve been, 
the pertinacity of his eloquent son so won tipon 
his good sense that he gave his consent. Ac* 
compnnied by his tutor, a staid Scottish clcigy- 
man, the young nobleman set forth. The carl 
trusted to Mr. Lock well to keep his son in a 
rational course, at least, and engaged in his par¬ 
liamentary duties he gave little heed to the con¬ 
duct of his heir. 

Northern Europe had opened her treasures of 
beauty and art to the ere of the young tourist— 
France with her thousand gaieties failed to absorb 
his attention, and he directed his course towards 
Spain. The languor of her delightful climate, and 
the voluptuous gorgeousness oflicr mellow skies, 
filled Hugh with fervid admiration, and all 
through the soft, bright rammer he tamed in 
Spain. 

While there, he met at a masquerade, Isabel 
Martinez, the eldest daughter of a Spanish hidal¬ 
go, of high rank, and no inconsiderable wealth. 
Liku many other miudcns of her nation, she was 
beautiful in no ordinaiy degree, and her beauty 
was remarkable, and attractive for its reiy rare¬ 
ness in that southern clime. Her complexion 
was the clear Spanish olive, her features fault¬ 
lessly regular, her lips like the damask rosebud, 
and her teeth like real pearls. She had the soft, 
silken, abundant black hair of her race, but her 
eyes were Flue as the English skies in June, 
.tier voice was sot: amt sweet as the notes of a 
harpsichord ; aud she sang the impassioned songs 
of her land with a depth of tenderness which 
wound the meshes of her fuscinatiou close around 
the heart of the impulsive Englishman. But she 
was artful as beautiful—a polished Circe—lead¬ 
ing men by a nod of her queenly head, or the 
droop of her matchless eyelids. 

Barrington was entranced, fascinated, en¬ 
raptured. He idolized the fair Spaniard, nnd 
would have given Itfc, hope, heaven, up to her if 
she hod asked it of him. 

Don Jose Martinez, tlto futher of Isabel, looked 
upon tho attentions of the young Northerner to 
hi? daughter, with a true Spanish distrust. He 
held in high and haughty reverence the blood of 
the noble race from which he sprang, and he 
vowed with many an oath that never should the 
hand of Isabel he given away in marriage to a 
whire-1 leaned Briton. 

But Hugh persevered, und love is ever hopeful 
of attaining its object. Hus grave old Scottish 
tutor looked on in horror and di.-gust; he was a 
most devout I’rotestnm, and this attachment of 
his pupil to a Catholic was to his mind abso¬ 
lutely frightful! He reasoned with Hugh, plead 
with, and entreated him ; but his words fell upon 
a deaf cor. lie dared not write home to the carl 
an account of the turn matters were taking, lest 
he might lose his exceedingly lucrative post for 
having allowed such things to transpire. But 
the poor old gentleman was in a fever of dis¬ 
content, and the frequent lectures which he in- 
Aided on his pupil only served to make the 
young man more headstrong, and the passionate 
Isabel more decided in her manifestations of 
regard. 

Throw two young persons of opposite sexes 
together—give them every opportunity for love- 
making that you can desire—assure them that 
they were made for each other, and that the one 
is no: complete without die added half of the 
other: and ten to one they will end in hating 
each other! But. on the contrary, interpose an 
obstacle between them, forbid their intercourse, 
place holts and hors lietween them, kick the pre¬ 
suming lover out of doors; and a runaway match 
will be the inevitable result! Hence the prohibi¬ 
tions of Don Jose, and the fretring of good Mr. 
Lock writ, served only to hasten the catastrophe 
which both apprehended. 

Isabel, though kept a sort of prisoner in her 
father’s house, contrived to have frequent meet¬ 
ing!* with her lover, and by his passionate plead¬ 
ing* he won her over to his wishes. Once his 


wife, and there could be nothing to fear. Her 
father would have no longer power over her, and 
they could live and loro in a routine 
And onc~mlghT^H:nOfttft - fbc calm stars of on 
October sky, Isabel Martinez went forth, with 
only her wniting-maid to attend her, nnd joined 
her lover in the grove at the lower end of the 
garden. There was a chapel dedicated to Juno 
in an orange thicket just beyond, nnd here n 
Spanish priest, who had been bribed well for the 
occasion, was in waiting. Thither, in a trans¬ 
port of delight, Hugh bore the trembling maiden, 
and before the moon had renrhed the midnight 
zenith they mere united in marriage. 

Horses had been provided to Kike the happy 
pair into France; and there Hugh bad rented a 
pretty bit of a cottage, situated in a fine garden, 
nnd furnished it for the reception of htrf bride. 
Here lie fondly expected to enjoy such happi¬ 
ness as all of ns ftopt.r for, hut never attain. For 
two weeks the time passed much as he had wish¬ 
ed it, M»cl *» an wildly passionate in her 
love for him as he had dreamed, nnd he regretted 
not, with her soft arms around him nnd her 
breath upon his cheek, the fearful risks he had 
invoked in making her his own. He had, with¬ 
out doubt, wakened the most fearful wmth of 
Don Jose, forfeited forever the respect of Mr. 
Lock well, nnd perhaps so far incensed the carl, 
««• •mm.-i, iu Aum iii ui iv umniimi iiis uis- 
obedient Pon. But drinking in the passion of 
IsaWs eyes, he forgot it all, and called himself 
blessed! 

At the end of a fortnight, this domestic felicity 
was broken in upon by visitors. The people in 
the neighborhood were disposed to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the new-comers, and Hugh could 
not help feeling proud at the admiration which 
the royal beauty of his wife excited. Among 
these who first honored Mr. Barrington’s cottage 
with their presence, was a young, handsome nnd 
dissolute nobleman, named Eugene I)e Fleury. 
He was a connt, in rank; and high in favor he 
soon became with the fickle Isabel, His sensnal 
compliments pleased her, his ready wealth fas¬ 
cinated her; and listening to him she forgot her 
husband, and ignored the marriage vows which 
bound her. 

One wretched morning, Hugh Barrington 
awoke to the knowledge that his wife had fled 
with Count Do Flcnry! The brief note which 
she condescended to leave behind her, explained 
all! She had wearied of Hugh Barrington’s 
cool-blooded love; she had won a warmer heart. 
M'ith Coant De Floaty she would be happy! 
Her husband need not seek her, she could never 
come hack to him. He was to her as one dend! 

Her cool, indifferent letter, and this milled 
expos? oi her inconstancy, fired the soul of her 
husband, and he vowed to tear her from the 
arm** of her vile paramour, at the expense of life 
to them all, if it were necessary. He scoured to 
his party. Rtnold InLaincur, an outlawed bandit, 
whose stronghold in the Pyrenees he had once 
been permitted to visit; and together wiih this 
desperate man, he set out on the track of the 
fugitives. 

He traced them to Italy, and near the outskirts 
of Florence they were overtaken. A stormv 
scene ensued. Hugh demanded his wife, and 
De Fleury, of coarse, refused to give her ap. 


Hugh protested, and the count draw his sabre, 
promising to sell his life devly in her ^defence, 

onRinald, and in a few moments tlia haudozcn 
servants which composed De Plenty's household 
were home down, and only the count remained 
by Isabel. In another moment, the purpose of 
the infuriated Hugh would have been gained- 
ins wife would have been torn from her betrayer, 
but De Fleury was 'not prepared to yield his 
enemy such a triumph. He flung his arms 
around Isabel, kissed her passionately, nnd at the 
same moment, buried his polgmml to the hilt in 
her breast! Then, before cither the horrified 
Hugh or his more hardened companion could 
interfere, De Flenry raised the instrument of 
death from its reeking sheath, and would have 
ptnngcd it into his own heart, had not Rinnld, 
outraged at being foiled in hia purpose—hastily 
cocked a pistol and shot the count through the 
head! 

This was the history of Hugh Barrington’s 
love experience; ami the falsity of InalH*l, whom 
he had so loved and trusted, nearly drove him 
mad ! Ho was roused against society—he hated 
the smiles ol women—and he laughed the idea of 
love to scorn! 

He returned to England, to find his father, 
Lord Berresford, on his death-lied, and prostrated 
by illness, the carl had no heart to chide his sod. 
A few weeks afterwards, the death of the carl 
made Hugh Lord Berresford by right; but he 
refused the title, and the emoluments which it 
brought. He was disgusted with everything— 
made a misanthrope by the depravity of one 
woman—and immediately after his father’s 
burial, he returned to the obscure estate of Glen- 
ton Priory, to brood over the misfortune which 
had made his life a wreck. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

44 They worked by day. they worked alwaj, 

Ao brave tin ooly do. 

When from ttir ware they utrive to nre 
A pinking crew g* 

Our upon the wide Atlantic—cut adrift from 
the world, and launched upon the world of 
waters! Steadily the good ship "Rochester” 
ploughed her way; nnd the hearts of her passen¬ 
gers and crew were cheered with the reasonable 
prospect of a speedy voyage. 

Mrs. Lawrence and Mabel, together with the 
other female passengers, were confined to their i 
state rooms, for the first few days out, by sea¬ 
sickness, but this ordeal over, they entered with 
keener zest into the enjoyment of the sublime 
beantv of the M great deep.” 

For a hopeless sorrow, there is no balm, aside 
from a strong faith in the wisdom of nn over¬ 
ruling Providence, so potent as a dcse com¬ 
munion with some grand nnd mighty wonder of 
nature ! The throbs of the great ocean-heart 
l«eat in unison with the grief-waves in Matal’s 
breast, and from its continual striving, she took 
courage. 

For the first three weeks out. the wind con¬ 
tinued fair, and the sky mainly dear, but at the 
com men cement of the fourth week, the weather 
suddenly changed. The wind came down from 
the north cold ax.t! pierring, black cloud* covered 


the face of tho eky, and weather-wise old tars 
turned over their quid*, shook their head*, and 

oPbJsinww/^*"Evidently'n heavy atom wa* 
approaching, nnd cvcmhing on board tho 
u Rochester” was made snug and taut, ia antici¬ 
pation. 

Before morning, it burst upon them in all its 
foxy. The ship had drifted into low latitudes, 
and a genuine hurricane might reasonably be 
expected. All that day the storm raged; the 
ocean was made Into hills and valleys, and 
through the tumult the tortured ship groaned 
. and surged with the continued strain made upon 
her timbers. One by qpc, the masts were cut 
away to case the laboring lmll ; and on the 
second day of the storm, the morning dawned 
upon the “Rochester,” a mere wreck. Every¬ 
thing that prudence could suggest was done to 
ensure the safety of the crew and passengers. 
On the third dny,thc storm, in a measure abated ; 
but an appalling discovery was made by the 
captain which turned all joy into apprelicnrion. 
The vessel had sprung aleak, and on sounding 
the pumps, there was found to be two feet of 
wiser in the hold ! 

The pumps were manned, and worked with a 
zeal which only men who toil for life can ex¬ 
ercise. And then, ns hour after hour wore away, 
and the water steadily increased, their energy 
flagged, and the silence of despair liegnb to come 
upon them ! Then it was that the women, with 
a courage which in them oftentimes overcomes 
time and circumstance, came nobly to the work, 
and side by ride tailored with the brave crew for 
deliverance. 

Mabel’s tender hands were blistered by the 
rough work, but she did not shrink from it; for 
if her life wa* hopeless, she had no right to cast 
it away as of no account. 

But all the effort** of the crew of the fated 
Rochester for deliverance were in vain ; the 
water steadily increased, and the only hope re¬ 
maining rested in the boats. They were got up, 
provisioned, nnd made ready for launching. 
Even this frail hope wa* to l*c swept away. A 
Ijtavy wind from the southeast nrosc, the wave* 
washed recklessly over the decks—the bout* were 
tom #wht, and were engulfed in the mad waters. 
Those of the sailor* who were able to work were 
lashed to the pumps; and the captain wcntal*oot 
striving to infuse hope into the sinking heart* of 
the passengers. 

Evening settled down, nnd the in<-rcn*ed vol¬ 
ume of water had driven all upon.deck, where 
they managed to maintain a precarious hold upon 
The spike* and cordage which the storm had not 
torn from the bulwark*. The sea was calmer, 
but the vessel wa* rapidly settling, and the cap¬ 
tain very plainly told those nbou: him that she 
could not keep afloat until morning! There 
was nothing to do but wait for the event which 
was so surely approaching. It is a terrible 
thing to foce death thus—to *re him slowly but 
stratiiiy coming upon n*. each moment loosen¬ 
ing the distance, until at la*t the f*r*J spring i* 
made, and we sink powerless into hi* irv em¬ 
brace! 

Mabel and Mn. Lawrence remained together, 
and the unvarying fortitude which they di*plar- 
ed wm* the admiration of their companion*. 


I The moment approached. Each one felt the 
shuddering of that once noble ship—the trem¬ 
bling which shook tlio wretched hulk from stem 
to stern ! then, there was a groaning plunge, a 
going down, down, down, and die “ Rochester ” 
wa* no more 1 

Mabel had clung to a plonk which had been 
tom from the deck ; and w hen cast by the waves 
overboard, ahe bad not relinquished her hold ! 
Cold, and darkuow, and undefined »ha|te*. were 
around her—she listened to cries, shriek* and 
dying groans, hut still she rctnined her bold 
upon the bit of wood which kept her from 
eternity* 

Then there was a long, long period of Boat¬ 
ing on, and on ; all through that dismal night, 
until the first breaking of the welcome mom. 
With the earliest gleam of light, Mattel lifted her 
eyes, and licheld the snowy wings of u great 
vessel but a little way ofT! A thrill of joy awoke 
her for u moment to pray for help, but she was 
too cold und benumbed to utter a word; and of 
what avail would her weak voice have Iran— 
even coma sue nave controlled itl X> she closed 
her eyes again, grappled the plank in a last 
despairing effort, and waited for fate 1 
Presently, then? was a quick sound of ap¬ 
proaching oars, but she hardly realized it—she 
was sinking down, down in an icy whirlpool 
which destroyed every faculty—her senses were 
ebbing away, life itself seemed departing—then 

[&KB K5CRAVING.] 

she felt human aims around her, tho warmth of 
a human face was held close to hers—a breath 
was on her cheek—die breath of a living body, 
and she knew no more! A blank came uj»on 
her life—a void which nothing of earth filled! 

CHAPTER XV. 

—* *Bi-rr?utrikt£i!W tu —- 

Behind s famine pnmdmw 
Ua hide* m smiling thee.” 

“Mr lost Iamb! found again—God be 
praised !” 

M«t»c] wa* awakened from the lethargic slum¬ 
ber into which she had fallen, by dm souml of 
these words, uttered in a voice strangely and 
sweetly familiar. She lay still, with closed eyes, 
wondering from whence the sound hud emanate*I, 
and fearing to trust her right lest she should 
find the sweet presence to have been only u dis- 
tcnqicrcd dream. But mircly the hand ujkhi her 
forehead whs no illusion; and she ojmnwl her 
eyes at lust, and met the eye* of Hugh Harring¬ 
ton looking down into her fare! 

” Good heaven ! where am II” she exclaim¬ 
ed, raising herself to look around. There was 
nothing in the surroundings which she hud ever 
seen before. Evidently, she was lying in the 
state room of a large vessel* There were crim¬ 
son lounges and carved chairs—resting tipon a 
carpet which looked like a pile of Syrian roses ; 
curtains of azure silk—pictures rare and beauti¬ 
ful ; and lamps of the richest workmanship 
swinging languorously to nnd fro in silver 
chain*. 11 is voire quieted her. 

” Von are in safety, Mabel; sleep!" 

He licit! her hand in his, ontl smoothed bark 
the Imir from her brow, with that soft. raressing 
movement so grateful to her weariness. Am 
lulled into security by the blessing of that long 
jiincil-for presence. she slept. 

Aguin, when she nwuke the sun was shining 
in at the cabin windows, ami through them *b< 
caught glimpses of the blue sea rippling ami 
sparkling into ridges of azure pearl in Ute brighi 
sunlight. Now, she was strong enough to ques¬ 
tion everything, and she rememlierefl «learlv u| 
j the scene* through which she bud been 1 trough) 
up to the present moment. 

I Mr. Barrington (she could not think of him n* 

I Lord Berresfnrd) still sat by her able, and met 
j her look of inquiry by a quiet, self-assured 
j stniic. He looked like one very well satrifled 
J with himself, nnd with the world tit general. 

I M Mabel, my child,*' die old words were sweet 
; to her—" ore yon happv ?" 

! * SJ| e blushed fointlr, but she answered him 
* truly: 

" Vo* ; I am happy !” 

“And 1, too,am hoppr, Muhrl V* He gathered 
her ap in hi« arm* a* be spoke— u 1, t#**, am 
happy! sweetly, strangely, wonderfully happy! 

A happiiww mr bean ha* hungered for in all 
these years that we hnv P walked apart! M*M, 
my beloved, tnay I tell you all about it*” 

Then, very slowly, stopping often to took in+o 
her eyes a* if to a.*«arc himw-lf «f her realitr, he 
related to fwr the events of the year* wbii-h had 
pa»*ed -imr she had gone away from die 
Priory. 

Hi« diwnurw wa* a lover’s, and it* frequent 
tender exp!etire* might not imree-t th- rowb-r, 

•o we will give it* etlVt’ liririlt in oar own 
words. 

Mr, Barrington had a long and *srecra arrack 
of fever, following MaVl’s flight, hat during his 
illness Captain Rain* ford had exerted himself to 
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Jo everything which suggested itself to discover 
the mining girl. He had tent daily bulletin* 
from London, elirooicling hU efforu and bin lack 
of success, until Mr? Barrington was sufficient¬ 
ly recovered to act for himself. Hia con¬ 
valescence was one period of torture, daring 
which he suffered every gradation of anxiety. 

Captain Ralnsforri, worn oat by suspense and 
hopeless search, left England, to drown remem¬ 
brance in the gay scenes of Paris. 

Mr. Barrington, immediately on the re tarn of 
h» health, had assumed his family title, Lord 
Berrenford—thinking perhaps his efforts might 
meet with more attention arid assistance from 
others, under that name than as plain Mr. Bar¬ 
rington. In this he was correct. Every one 
was anxious to help Lord Berresford in discov¬ 
ering his ward, and many n false trace did h* 
follow out until it ended in blank disappoint¬ 
ment. He hod supposed that she would seek a 
place, either as a governess or seamstress, and 
to this surmise all his efforts were directed* He 
had not fora moment thought of her os an hum¬ 
ble operative in a factory- 

ilia aister, Lady Adda, had truly sympathized 
with him, and had aided him by every meuns 
in her power ; hut Lady Wortlev had pronounced 
the whole alFuir a ridiculous chimera—a whim 
of a sick man’s brain! 

During this hopeless search. Lord Bcrrcsford 
lwri learned how deeply and tenderly lie had 
grown to love Mabel TVanl, and he had regis¬ 
tered a promise never to rest until lie should 
know her fate. A year and n half fled, and ho 
hud relaxed nothing of his vigilance; when he 
received a despatch from Lady Gertrude Athol. 
Her ladyship hud been smitten by that terrible 
disease, Asiatic cholera, and hut a few hours of 
life remained to her. She liesought Lord Ber¬ 
resford to hurry to Castle CItuireigh without de¬ 
lay; she had a revelation to make to him con¬ 
cerning Malxd Ward. 

This message was enough to ensure his speedy 
arrival at the castle, and to his joy, he found her 
ladyship still alive. It was all ns lie had always 
expected, but the dying woman’s confession 
removed all shallow of doubt. 

Lady Gertrude had loved him, and with a 
woman’s keen instinct, she had seen evidences 
of hh tender regard for Mabel Ward. She had 
thought thut if she could destroy his confidence 
in Mabel, and drive her forth from his presence, 
her own views upon his heart would be forward¬ 
ed ; and she bad hidden the diamond brooch, 
licrsclf, in Mabel’s trunk, and afterwards an¬ 
nounced it stolen! She was free to say that 
Lady Wortlcy bud known this fact, and sanc¬ 
tioned it. 

In dying. Lady Gertrude begged his forgive¬ 
ness, and expressed herself sincerely com rite for 
the part she had played. She had done him a 
great wrong; had caused an innocent girl great 
suffering; had committed a great sin; but as he 
would one day lie even ns she was lying, waiting 
for death—he would freely accord her his pur- 
don. And asking pardon of the God she had 
slighted and scorned, Lady Gertrude passed unto 

1 "^mi/Vbllo wed a time during which .Lord Bcr- 
restart! did not live, he only existed. He ming¬ 
led in London society, vaguely hoping that he 
might somehow learn something of the object of 
his constant thought. Here, he lmd met Ludy 
Margaret Blcnroy, the daughter of one of his 
fat tar's best friends. His sisters had set their 
hearts On “ making a match" between Lori! 
Bcrrcsford and the pretty Margaret, bu: neithei 
of the persons most interested had emertainee 
the slightest idea of gratifying these inclinations, 
Ludy Margaret was in love with n lieutenant in 
the navy, and Lord Berresford \s heart was wan¬ 
dering out over unknown lands in pursuit ol 
Mattel. Politeness and friendship existed be 
tween them, nothing more; ami Lady Margaret 
was now the happy wife of the husband ol hex 
choice. 

Chance had led Lord Berrcstard to Liverpool, 
and chance had also led him to examine the 
shipping lists of the “ Rochester,” where to his 
surprise ho had found the name of Mabel Ward 
entered ns a pjissenger. Inquiries which he made 
at the shipping office, hail confirmed his hopes, 
and immediately he fitted a vessel, and set ou: in 
pursuit of the ** Rochester,” which had sailed 
three days previously. The storm had drifted 
his vessel out of her course, though it lmd failed 
to disable her; and the kiud hand of Providence 
hud thrown Mattel out upon the waters that he 
might rescue her ! Lord Berre*forU sold that he 
was thankful that his had been the agency 
through which her life was saved—tar now, he 
felt that he had a claim which only the warmest 
**md strongest depth of her love could liquidate! 
And Mabel, with her face hidden on bis shoul¬ 
der, rotifcKsed that if such was the case, the debt 
had Iiecn cancelled long before it had been 
created! 

One thing, only, marred her perfect happiness, 
the dread uncertainty which hung around the fate 
of Mrs. Lawrence—the good woman whom she 
had loved with a daughter's affection! But 
even this shadow was to he removed. On the 
second day of her stay on hoard Lord Bcrres- 
furiT* vessel, they fell in with a New Orleans 
steamer bound for New York, and to Mabel’s 
unspeakable joy, learned that the steamer had 
picked up Mrs. Lawrence, and seven of the pas- 
M-jigvrs and crew of the 44 Rochester.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was immediately transferred to 
die cabin of Berresford'* ship; and the captain 
orilvred their course diaperl for New York. 

On board the 4> Shooting Star’’all U'as hap¬ 
piness. It was wonderful to see how gay the 
usually grave Lord Berresford became in the 
society of Matai- lie teemed to go back to the 
days of his early manhood.and to live over ugnin 
the buoyant hopes and dreams of youth! Arid 
Mrs. Lawrence almost lorght her own griefs in 
regarding the happiness of tho*c whom .-ta had 
learned to love so well. 

Arrived at New* York, they sought out Mr. 
Fairfax, the bruthcrof Mrs. Lawrence, and at 
his hospitable mat-eon a month's visit flew by. 
Then, yielding to ita earnest persuasions of her i 
children, as die called Hugh and Matal. Mrs. | 
Lawrence -oiled Midi ttaai for England. Mabel ] 
could not eimseat to give her up. and the good ! 


| lady would not mar her happiness Hy refusing to 
go back to their native country—if only to sec 
her wedded. 

One fair English morning, the bell* of Clairc- 
ville rang a bridal chime; the gray old cathedral 
opened its massive doors to admit a wedding 
party. And standing in white robes before the 
priest, Mabel Ward wa* made Lady of Berresford. 

Lady Adela Haviland was there, and Lady 
Wortlev in her heavy satins und ostrich feathers, 
but Mabel was the heiress of half a million now; 
and plain Mabel, the pauper, no longer. There¬ 
fore, was she worthy of cultivation. 

But Hugh, as he held his wife in bis arms and 
kissed brow, check and lips, went back in mem- 
on* to the little girl who had begged red flowers 
of him to deck her mother’s grave. And his 
heart went up to heaven in a psalm of thanks¬ 
giving, that he had been permitted, at last, to 
gather this human flower, and wear it in his 
bosom ! 

To the Priory he took his bride, and by the old 
servants she was received with demonstrations of 
the warmest uffection. Even Milly, the cat, now 
enjoying a green old age, sprang upon her lap, 
and purred a merry welcome. Mrs. Lawrence 
found ever with Lord and Lady* Berresford a 
happy homo, where love, peace and content held 
a constant abiding place. 

the EXD. 

[Buck numbers of The Flat* of our Ua ten, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be fount! at all 
the 1'cHodical Depots, and at tbe office of publication.] 
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MAGIC 


BY MEU1TADI 

CHAPTER I. 

“On, how absurd!" said Clara Wyncherley, 
“who'll listen now if I volunteer to read some 
Orphic sayings by n muse unknown?” 

“J, if they are not long,” a piquant young 
l*dy responded. “We, if so we need not be 
noticed or thought of,” said the timid eyes of 
three shrinking, blushing girls on a sofa. “All 
who appreciate music,” solemnly declared a sen¬ 
timental widower. 

Clara was sented in the parlor of a bontding- 
houso at Pittsfield, a town toward which many 
strangers are attracted in summer, by its pure 
air and beautiful mountain scenery. It was a 
warm morning, breakfast just over, tbe plans 

for the day not formed; and ladies abounded 
like butterflies on n bed of August blossoms; but 
Clara, odw could see at a glance, had the finest 
wings of them all. She was handsomely np- 
pareled, brilliant, commanding, witli fine, regu¬ 
lar features, and the air of one accustomed to 
lead in society, and yoke all lesser people Lo her 
oar. 

"See now what a famous world we should 
hare if these scribblers arranged it for us!” and 
she read, in a voice of mocking music—“why 
always plot and plan? why go through life like 
spiders weaving webs across each path we (read, 
clues for ourselves, traps to impede all others? 
Why not rather descend to earth like gentle 
dews, awakening, renewing, purifying, careless 
of greed, willing to let our lot unfold from calm 
and healthy spiritual growth? Earth we may 
lose; but heaven is opened for the pure in 
heart." 

“Cobwebs! I’d like to know what the author 
hss done but spin cobwebs to confuse his rend¬ 
er's brains. What does it all mean?” asked the 
piquant young lady. 

"It is transcendental folly: I cannot perceive 
Say logical sequence in the sentences,” said Mr. 
Mumford, who, besides being a widower, was a 
clergyman, and besides being a critic was weav¬ 
ing a web to ensnare Miss Wyncherley and her 
great possessions. 

“Polly, yes," responded Clara, “folly to lay 
wide the prettiest game in all this weary world, 
•ha art of fintttt. I for one enjoy it, believe in 
it. Give me bo easy conquest!” 


MUSIC. 


. E HOLYOKE. 

“Alt, Miss Clara, you will never meet with a 
hard one!” the widower said, lugubriously. 

“ Some conquests,” laughed the piquant young 
lady, “grow hard for us after they are made: 
you cannot guess half the extent of our trials, 
Mr. Munjford!” 

He bowed as if receiving a compliment; the 
bashful girl on the sofa blushed for him; the 
audience smiled; even the stranger sented at a 
window, apparently lost in his tiowspnper, smiled 
ns he left the room, first pausing to pick up the 
otfending magazine which lay in his path, and 
bowing slightly to Clara, placed it beside her on 
a table. 

Miss Wyncherlcy’s eyes met the eyes of the 
stranger. She had seen him already, for nothing 
escaped her generalship: she had read, that her 
voice might attract him, and was dreaming over 
the impression which might be made, and plan¬ 
ning further attacks, when he passed, und paused, 
and vanished. 

“IVhat eyes!” she said, aloud. “Who is this 
youth, pray—Apollo come down from the clouds? 
The face of a poet, the bearing of some glorious 
knight of old! lVe must admit him at once to 
our circle. Why have you not introduced him, 
Mr. Mumford?" 

“I thought Miss Wyncherley rather exclusive 
in her choice of friends-” 

“Oh, she is!” interposed the piquant young 
lady, and again the room smiled. Was Au elec¬ 
tion a proof? 

“This person has no particular position, is in 
indigent circumstances; a painter, I believe, a 
scribbler, nnd what not.” 

Clara’s eyes flashed. “Mr. Mumford, you aro 
mistaken, yes, though you could bring me a hun¬ 
dred parchment proofs, you aro mistaken: beg¬ 
gar was never written in that man’s face!” 

“Did I call him a beggar?” asked Ilia clergy¬ 
man, growing red. “He is at least partially 
dependent upon his sister who came hither yes¬ 
terday, who married a rich grocer of New York, 
one Spooner. Their house is on the Fifth Avenue, 
they nre admitted by tho fashionables of that 
city, but the society of such persons can giTe no 
distinction to Miss Clara Wyncherley.” 

“Distinction!” said Clara, indignantly. “If 
he were but some famous father’s eon, a thing 
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in delicate kid gloves and pretty moustache, 
posted in nil the freaks of fashion and etiquette, 
ho would deserve admission to our circle, I sup¬ 
pose, his acquaintance would confer distinction 
on Miss Clara Wynchcrley. Oh, think, Mr. 
Mumford, if the shepherd cannot go through a 
needlo'e eye, wliat will become of his sheep?” 

“It is impossible for a clergyman to please all 
classes of society,” said Mr. Mumford, crushed, 
“and as I have before mentioned, Miss Clara, 
I think of resigning the pastoral charge.” 

"Pray do not, Mr. Mumford. You are such 
an original iti your way, that no ono looks to 
you ns a typo of your class, a modern edition of 
Paul and John.” 

As the piqunnt young lady consoled her cleri¬ 
cal friend with this sally, Miss Wyncherley swept 
from the room. 

At the doorwny stood George Eveleth, tho “in¬ 
digent nrtist," handsome, serene—surely he had 
not listened to their unguarded conversation! 


CHAPTER II. 

“So, brother, we are in Berkshire, your Ame¬ 
rican Switzerland! This Persimmon is a pretty 
town, charming drives, I hear—I have sent for 
the carriage and footman, one cannot travel 
about in a hack. IVo shall make a sensation. 
But oh, I feel like a girl once more beside you, 
George!" and Mrs. Spooner looked fondly in her 
brother's face. 

“Be like a girl then, let these fopperies of 
fashion go; let us drive in nn old open wagon 
as we used: or, what is better, wnlk along these 
Bhady roads and river banks, anil climb these 
noble hills.” 

“Nonsense, romantic child! Such pleasures 
were well enough when we had not better; but 
do you not see that we have romnneo and ele¬ 
gance and ease combined ?" 

“In a carriage and livery servants?" 

“No. In the advantage of wealth, position, 
acknowledged superiority. George, I have a 
scheme in my head.” 

“This little head is too full of schemes,” and 
laying his hand on her forehead, George Eveleth 
turned upward his sister’s fair, young face, 
“Laura, will you let this city spoil you!—dwin¬ 
dle to a woman of the world?” 

“Dwindle! no. It is a good world, worlli 
ruling; and I wish my brother to acquire a place 
in it worthy his talents and opportunities.” 

He looked down at her amused, and the lady 
continued, 

"I am resolved to throw the dazzle of my 
wealth and rank about your splendid Belf, and 
thus you may step on to fame and fortune,” 


i “Dear child, I care for neither of these.” 

< “Oh, folly! I have heard you talk of a hut of 
^ hemlock boughs, bread and lentils, and heavenly 
^ art; but I have noticed you enjoy as much as 
myself the luxuries of our homo, the pictures, 
5 library, the damask sofas, the fine, large rooms, 
\ with their look of English comfort nud Italian 
ij grace.” 

5 Ho was thoughtful, silent, and Bhe supposed 
5 him to be wavering. 

| “A few years abroad would complete your 
5 studies; you need tranquillity, leisure, wider 
5 connections, all for the sake of art. You have 
1 but to espouse some heiress, and lo! the path is 
; open to Italy and the world.” 
j “Destroy the Italy in my heart, for the sake 
J of nn Italy over the sea, purchase tranquillity 
£ by taking a Bbowy, restless wife, a thousand 
1 dear, insipid friends, and the care of money! 
j Dear little Laura, you women are assuredly the 
; wisest, foolishest things that were ever created.” 

| “And you men the most unmanageable! Think 
! over my ndvice: hero is MisB Wyncherley at this 
I very house—beautiful enough to please an artist, 

| immeasurably rich." 

j “And with an unmeasured contempt for your 
; humble servant. You should have heard the 

!t 

1 mocking tone in which she read aloud, in my 
| very presence, my last contribution to the ‘Age.’" 

“Unconsciously, I nm sure!” 

“Oil, yes, but very Bincerely.” 

"It meant nothing. She only wanted to hear— 
wanted you, perhaps, to hear her silver tones." 

“I forgive her, let mo forget! Did I hear you 
Bay you would join me for a ramble?” 

“No, thank you! And one last word, George, 
do not waste all your time in scrambling over 
hills and watching beside the water-courses, I 
do not need your attention; but pray, oblige me 
by being civil to my friends, nnd amuse your¬ 
self too by some small flirtation. There is the 
little village girl you wrote about, your sweet 
‘St. Agnes,’ with her heart of bbow: melt that, 
it will put you in practice. There, don’t look 
shocked.” 

"I had half forgotten Mary Wells: may the 
good God forget mo when I triflo with a heart 
like hers! Go, your friends arc beckoning." 

"Will you not join our stroll through the vil¬ 
lage? Then promise not to start on any excur¬ 
sion without your shawl; you are not strong 
from the lung-fever yet.” 

“I promise. Thank you! And, Laura, if I 
think of your words, think of mine: do not *UoW 
tho world to spoil your good heart.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps!” and Eveleth recalled, u 
sho vanished, what “success” had been to her. 
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A husband whoso presence made her home un- 
home-like, perverse and dull amid ils splendors; 
t child uninteresting and unloved; a circle of 
flatterers hollow-hearted, alas! as she was grow¬ 
ing. “Oh! treacherous, alluring world!” he 
said, “how can I save the poor girl from its 
grasp?” and went hiB way farther than ever 
from worldly ambitions, cares, and vanities. 

And all this while there was, on his behalf, n 
commotion of which he little dreamed, in the 
apartments of Clara Wynclierley. Whatever the 
result migliL be, to captivate this glorious man, 
to see him at Iter feet, or in her train, watching 
for her smiles—on this the heiress was bent. In 
most charming toilet, in gayest spirits, she would 
join the morning's walk; and lie, of course, 
Would join—by noon he would be an acquaint¬ 
ance, by afternoon a friend, by evening a lover, 
and then—and Clara's eyes grew dreamy. What 
of the indigent circumstances? Had she not 
money enough for both?—were not talent and 
manliucsB- 

"Tes, Susan, the blue tissue; but first undo 
this braid, I tell you 'tis wrong, it will be unbe¬ 
coming.” 

Were not talent and manliness rare enough to 
be a priio worth winning? 

Thus as. her patient handmaiden unbraided 
and braided the heavy folds of her hair, did the 
heiress scheme and dream; far down the vista 
ef the future she saw sweet visions of dignity, 
Jionmge, respect which wealth could never bring. 
Sometimes it was in a tasteful city home—some¬ 
times a fair Italian villa, but always be was 
there, fond and true 115 abe Would make him— 
beautiful ns heaven had made him now! 

“That will do!” as Susan, with a sigh of re- j 
lief, finished the lost braid. “Now bring the belt I 
•nd ribbons—quick, I am late!” 

“They are not in the box, ma’am.” ■ 

“Stupid! Open the other boxes, the drawers, > 
look in the other trunks, shake open those mus-; 
Hus—yes, throw them on the floor, anything, j 
anything for haste! Will I wear these pale; 
trimmings? No, of course not. Turn the trunk ; 
upside down. Oh, the misery of depending on 1 
Servants!" j 

“The ladies have gone, ma’am. Do you see | 
them on the side walk opposite?” ' 

“Very well, I Bhould have been in no spirits, J 
*11 through your dullness. It’s abominable.” $ 

“I did not pack the trunks, if you remem- 5 
her.” | 

•ajlary did, or some of you, all torments, all!" j 
and taking a book, Miss Wynclierley seated her- | 
self by the window, while Susan replaced the $ 
scattered contents of trunks and boxes. ' 
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; Those sweet dreams camo between the heiress’ 
; eyes and the pages of her book. She could not 
s read, she was thinking of all that might have 
^ been, and nil that should be, must be—and 
i thinking thus, was gazing from lier window, 
5 when ho passed, alone, the object of her visions 1 
1 Leaving Miss Wynclierley to her new voxa- 
5 tion, and George Eveleth to his lonely walk, let 
1 us find what other threads Pale is spinning to 
; finish the web of our littlo romance. Ah, tlicso 
} same threads are telegraph-wires from heart to 
J heart, are harp-strings sounding with mngio 
1 music that repels, or that calls us with sweetest 
; invitation, if wo have but senses fine enough to 
1 hear 1 

1 - 

\ CHAPTER III. 

I “Oh! mother, the dear Lord will surely take 
; care of us.” 

| “If we lake caro of ourselves.” 

; “No, if we only accept what He gives. Now 
j come to the door, and tell me if over a more 
; splendid feast of beauty was set forth than shines 
! in all this blessed earth! See that deep, quiver- 
; ing sky, these leaves all etirring, shining in the 
; sun, this dew in the grass, this beaming sun- 
| shine, and over peaceful hearts. Come, mother, 

: confess that you're happy.” 

“None of us know wlmt i3 in the future.” 

“God is in the future, isn't he, as well as 
here?” 

Were worldly wisdom and simple faith hold¬ 
ing a tourney on earth that day, that here again 
they met nnd strove in the home of the widow 
and fatherless ns well ns the gay saloon? 

Hard experience and a desponding temper 
had giren Mrs Wells a habit of distrust. She 
was the widow of the village schoolmaster, her 
daughter Mary a sunbeam in the widow’s home, 
was the St. Agnes of Evelcth's letters. Gentle, 
yet gay, refined, yet full of common sense, sim¬ 
ple in tastes and habits, lovely as a dream. 

“The Lord has given you good looks, good 
talents, and a very good position, child, you 
must employ the only portion he has granted to 
the fatherless!” 

“Dear mother, do not let us plot and plan, I 
am willing to work, glad and proud to support 
you if need be. As for my husbnnd, if lie exists 
on earth, 1 think lie will have wit enough to find 
me out, or else be no great loss. Now don’t fret, 
I’m going away for a walk, I will bring-you— 
oil, the divinest water-lilies!” 

“You’ll wear yourself out trudging through 
swamps, you are not strong enough for these 
long walks, Mary.” 

“They cost me no effort as they would you, 
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I’m so happy! The morning air is like wings 
to me, and homily exhilarates like wine.” 

“Just as her father talked, and died a poor 
schoolmnstor,” sighed Mrs. Wells, ns Mnry de¬ 
parted, “the dear child will grow up a stiff old 
maid—if she does not get bitten by viperB in 
the swamp—and likely ns not we shall both be 

buried from the nlms-housc!” 

And had Mnry heard her she would have 
asked, looking upwnrd with her sweet face, “Is 
not thnt ns near ns any earthly dwelling to our 
Father’s house, near ns the palace of Dives?" 

Out into the summer morning the young girl 
passed, nnd on through dewy fields and weedy 
river banks. “Oh, life, life,” she murmured, 
“so full, so rich, such infinite joy nil mine, such 
wide-spread, beautiful existence! My own spirit 
seems to bloom in the clover, to spnrkle in the 
lake, to bend nnd wave in all the blessed trees; 
these butterflies, their wings are mine; the birds 
aro singing my delight. Why is my heart so 
free, so glad, so rich?” 

And angels nbovc her were singing, “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 

“Ah, here is the bridge, and the railway, 
what copses of willow-weed, nnd golden-rod, 
and thistles—what a convention of butterflies! 
Keep your wings, little ones! I have as good at 
my heart.” She descended the steep bank, “So 
I leave the dusty road—if I could avoid all dusty 
roads as easily!” She strolled on, pausing often 
to rejoice in some cluster of flowers growing in 
tangled, luxuriant beauty beside the track, to 
watch butterflies, bees, and birds, the distant 
river, tho shndows of clouds on the grass, the 
clouds themselves, which were gathering omin¬ 
ously in the sky—they were not ominous to her. ; 

Lilies, lilies, oh, most perfect things in all this 1 
summer morning! and she stood with clasped ■ 
hands beside the lake. 


CHAPTER IV. ; 

“Gooti-dtu, proud world!” said George Eve- i 
leth, springing over a Virginia fence half buried j 
in cider, golden-rod, and clematis, “now for; 
nature and roofs of hemlock boughs! Whnt to j 
me aro their interests, their moneys? Truly 
said Pinto, ‘It were a sin to pollute tho divine ; 
ore by mixing it with tho nlloy of the mortal! 
metal;' truly snid his disciple, ‘A man is rich j 
in proportion to the number of tilings wiiich lie j 
can affbrd lo let alone.’ Behold I (urn from j 
my Bister’s ribboned, ruffled pets, nnd golden-! 
mouthed philosophers and poets do follow me, j 
giving their comment on all the landscape, (heir 1 
sanction to my thoughts! so I dare Bing with j 
bravo Sir Galahad, * 


jj ‘All my heart U drawn above, 

* My kucet are bow'd in crypt and shrine; 

j I never felt the ki*> of lore, 

j Nor maiden's hand in mlnr. 

j Moro bounteous aspects on mo beam, 

J The mightier transports mote and thrill.* 

1 What a quiet prospect is that below! The 
| lake is like a sweet blue flower blooming alone 
i amidst the greenery: doubtless water-lilies are 
[ hidden there, for something draws me like magic 
; music.” 

^ IVas it the lilies! 

j “Iln! I was right—bless their sweet faces! 
| And hero iB a boat, 

f ‘Sometime* on lonely mountain meres 

; I find a msgic bark; 

I I leap on board: no helmaman steers; 

; I float->” 

: The artist gazed on the lilies ns lie floated by: 

; “crypt and shrine” they were, wherein he be- 
i held the beauty of the Lord; he could not gather 
j them to fade in his sister’s hair. “Laura, 

: Laura," ho murmured, “could you but read 
j these flowers like Mignon, ‘so pure, so open 
: should my henrt be, then wore I happy!’ A 
: noble pine is that yonder, I will make my way 
i toward it and sketch from that point of the 
shore: tho view of this solitude must be more 
quiet even than from the open lake.” 

Hardly was Evclcth seated at his task, when 
a low song reached his car, nnd the form of Mary 
Wells emerged from beneath the trees. Shoslood 
awhile with folded hands, gazing out on the lake, 
or watching the little fish that gathered null 
played in her shadow as it fell across the water; 
then suddenly seeing the boat, sho weDt toward 
it, started as she observed the wet oars, and 
glanced along the shore. 

Eveleth held his breath, be neither wished lo 
be disturbed at his task, nor to see this vision 
change into an earthly woman. He was grati¬ 
fied, tho maiden saw him not; and then—strange 
inconsistency of human hearts!—he wished it 
had been otherwise, and watched with an eager¬ 
ness he would not havo acknowledged to him¬ 
self, as—her straw hat thrown back, the sunshine 
fnlling on her sweet, calm face—she untied the 
knots by which be had fastened the boat to the 
shore, took tho seat he had so lately left, took 
in her slight hands the rude paddles which he 
had cut from a hemlock bough—and again sailed 
forth the “magic hark,” passing so nenr ho could 
catch the twinkle and plash of the drops. 

Near, and past him. Now is the clement of 
life introduced into his picture. Finish thy 
sketch, oh, Sir Galahad! 

Tho artist’s pencil dropped from bis uncon¬ 
scious hand. It was all a vision still, but lie 
watched tho young girl plying her oars as one 
accustomed to the work—leaning from her buat, 
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dipping her hands lrrist-deep in the sparkling 
water to gather the'lilies—standing in attitudes 
of careless grace to oatch the play of sunlight in 
their cups, to weave their steins together, while 
the light boat rocked benenth her; and the rip¬ 
ples in the gathering wind swelled to waves, and 
the clouds hung heavy and portentous. 

With a hurried look at the sky, Mary grasped 
her oars, as if perceiving her danger; but as she 
turned, her eye fell on an early cardinal flower 
glowing brilliantly on the opposite bank—it was 
worth some risk—fearlessly she rowed ncross 
the deep and darkening lake, captured her flower 
and essayed to return. The wind hud risen 
against her, it came in lienvy gusts that sent the 
slight boat back circling amidst the reeds and 
lily leaves along the shore. Against its force 
her Blight wrists, her unwieldy onrs could make 
but little progress, yet she struggled on appa¬ 
rently unafraid, for now and then a strain came 
floating on the wind, as though she were singing 
still. 

Yes, Eveleth caught the very words, and they 
Startled him from his reverie. 

"The creeping tide came up along the und, 

And o’er nod o'er the rand, 

And round and rouud ttie Mud, 

Ai far aa the eye could ace; 

The Minding mint came down and hid the land— 

And never home came she,” 

What if her song should prove prophetic! It 
took a sad tone, it was like a wnil of spirits, 
mingling with sigh of wind and wave, that 
young, sweet voice! Ho bounded along the 
shore, and farced his way through the almost 
inaccessible, tangled, marshy ground which en¬ 
circled the portion of the lake nearest .Mary’s 
boat. ] 

The song censed. Discerning a stranger, she $ 
called “Shipwreck! Cannot you help me? Is 
baTe been waltzing among theso reeds for half \ 
an hour." |j 

“The reeds will help you. Have you strength s 
enough to grasp them, and draw your boat to- $ 
ward me?" 1 

“Strength? Yes—I had not the wit. Oh, $ 
this is admirable, mine enemies are turned my $ 
friends!" J 

“Now hand mo an oar.” i 

He was beside her, his strong nrm easily ^ 
freeing the boat from its entanglement, and S 
guiding it safely against wind and tido. He $ 
looked at his companion with new interest— $ 
human, but not yet common-place! Unafraid ^ 
M when he saw her first, a halo of fair hair J 
floated above her head, a clearer light was in; 
her eyes and on her brow, but the same calm J 

•mile, i 
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% “Are you a spirit come to rescue roef” she 
$ said. 

jj “More human than yourself, I think. lam 
< not yet above all the fear of the elements, my 
J hand trembles: yours is firm.” 

! “Oh! why should we be afraid in our Father’s 
f world? Does not Ho raise the storm? Can it 
t sweep us beyond his rendi? I feet too happy 
; for fenr this morning—feel ns secure as the flies 
5 that float on these lily pads, lint are you not 
; glad to see me, Mr. Eveleth? Arc we not old 
J friends?” 

^ “Most truly glad. How else would you bo 
i protected in this storm?” 

1 “I could creep under a rock or bough, I sup- 
^ pose, as wo must both do now. Sec the great 
1 drops of rain, and that black cloud; and the vil¬ 
lage two miles away!” 

, He could only' look nt her tranquil face. “I 
! do believe you anticipate plcnsure in the storm!” 
| “Do not you ? Then you have never witnessed 
5 the floods and hurricanes we have here among 
j the mountains. It is glorious to watch the strife 
^ of the clouds and wind, to see the rain descend 
f in sheets, in solid pillars, and the woods bow 
1 beneath it; and feel tho air astir with a wild, 

> exhilarating music!” 

£ “It lightens, how vividly!” 
i “Whnt did you think when these great clouds 
[ rolled nsunderf” 

: “Of a maiden in her shroud!” 

“And I of a nun—my thought wag not ao far 
; from yours. Can you recall thoj-e marvelous 
: reverins of Tennyson’s ‘Si. Agnes’ and ‘SirGala- 
had?’ they have run in my mind to-day, 

‘The flail ios como and 
All Henren buraU bor Starr}’ floor*, 

Aiul atifwi her lights U-lyiv, 

And deepen on and uni the catoa 
ltoll back- 1 ” 

The mngic music deepened through the storm! 

“I know them well. But are you so impa¬ 
tient to climb the heavenly heights? Bo con¬ 
tented here—it’s a good world!” 

“Good! while we are hiding from it under this 
tent of hemlock boughs." 

“Hardly a drop of rain has found its way yet 
through our roof; but let mo wrap you in my 
shawl.” 

“I am not cold. No, keep it for yourself, it 
might crush my lilies. Hero wo have these; 
beyond, pure lilies of eternal peace. Oh! what 
a lot is ours!” 

Oh! what a radiant face was beaming on her 
as she spoke. Oh! how the magic music 
deepened through the storm! 

She turned to him suddenly, “Am I dream¬ 
ing? You, too, are in a maze, and many things 
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acem mysticnl am! strange to-day. Are you Sir 
Galahad; or my old acquaintance, Mr. Eveleth?” 

“Sir Galahad. 

‘The clouds nro broken in the §ky, 

Ami througli the mountain wall* 

A rolling orgiiii-luvruiony 
Swi'll* up, mill ah like*, mid fulls; 

TJit'll move the trees, tho copses nod; 

Winflutter; voices hover cleiu-— 

011 1 juil and faithful knight of Qodl 1 ” 

As his full, rich voice rose amid the storm, 
the lulls throw back tho sound distinctly. She 
hoard it hb she listened. ^ 

“Ohl just mid faithful knight of God!" 

He heard it not—lie caught tho echo of itB 
close, 

“Rldo on, tho ]irizo U noar.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Tuber were seated by the widow’s fireside: 
Mary, her mother, George Eveleth. It was a 
November evening, the wind wailed and shrieked 
without; tho widow's heart was sad, but her 
fire burned brightly; her children wero happy. 
She called George Eveleth her child now, 
sighing—a mere artist, a poor man, nothing, 
but brave and true, ami splendid in the sight 
of God. 

“My child, you will fatigue George with so 
much reading, and on this dismal evening, too. 
Put your book aside, let us converse." 

“About wliut, dear mother?" 

“Wliat! there ore topics enough. I nm half 
distracted with thinking them over." 

“Has anything happened, Mrs. Wells?" 

“Oh! you children live in such blessed un¬ 
consciousness! Hear tho wind wail. Think of 
all the ships at sea. Think of your illness, 
George, that long relapse of fever, heaven knows 
how it will end. Do wrap your shawl about 
you!” 

“My dear friend, do notBigh for me; Adam in 
Paradise was not happier." 

“Yes, happy; but what will become of you— 
of Mary?" 

“You have the imagination of an artist, Mrs. 
Wells: ns great a degree of manual skill would 
make your fortune. I do not doubt how you 
can see Mary with blue lips perishing with 
hunger; and I, dejected, hopeless, dragged 
away by Ginnt Despair." 

“Oh! George, it is all love for us; and the 
dear soul cannot help her temperament. Look, 
mother!” Mary had been turning the leaves of 
a Biblo whioh her mother had just laid aside. 
“These words you made mo loarn when I could 
hardly spell them out; how often I have repeated 
(item tp you: j ‘Consider the lilies how they 


; grow, they toil not, neither do they spin; yet, 
; even Solomon-’ “ 

[ “I know, I know. Your father made those 
[pencil marks; but neither he nor I have ever 
; been clad like Solomon.” 

: “Think whnt garments of righteousness and 
[peace his spirit wore! Now only allow us to 
: finish these few pages of Raskin; George and I 
[ were reveling in the calm of EUn-briglit Italy 
[ when you nwoke us.” 

“That reminds me, Mrs. Wells, of a letter 
[ which I received to-day. Have you told vour 
mother, Mary?” 

“Mny I tell her?” 

“Yes, since we have decided. Head the let¬ 
ter aloud. I am going abroad for a few years; 

; I shall return for Mary and yourself, we hope; 

: but read.” 

New Yobk, JVov 3rd, 

“Geobge, my excellent fellow! Bhall you find 
it convenient always to remain ill? Is the little 
nurso so bewitching? We are tired of waiting 
for your return. Come! in next month’s steamer 
we start for the grand lour, a party of six, (the 
sixth Eveleth.) Wisdom, and wit, and worth we 
have; we want an artist’s fine senses, instincts, 
all that. Be generous, give them to us. The 
little expense of your journey we can pay; these 
we cannot, 

“What, think you, pul this grand idea in my 
brain 5 An interview with Miss Clara Wyncher- 
ley: she wontd join us if an artist was to be of 
(be parly. It was quite indispensable; thereat 
of us were blind as dead men to half the glory, 
&c.: and there was my cousin, Mr, Eveleth, 
might not such a journey restore him to health! 
She would—it was a secret—cheerfully bear the 
expenses, and so on. 

“Now, we do not want Miss Wyncherley; ehe 
is too accustomed to luxury, nnd too handsome, 
would have hangers-on. Como yourself—pity 
our hlindness—come, come! Remember, the 
next steamer.” “ 0 . M. K.” 

“Isn’t it glorious, mother? and in bis absence 
I’m to give music lessons nmoug my own 
friends—there are opportunities enough; and 
the whole will end in a home in beautiful 
Italy!” 

We judge with others’ judgment. Was this 
young man so highly esteemed? And was mere 
art worth so much? Mrs Wells smiled—con¬ 
sented to all the plans—promised to think of 
(hem all with pleasure—was happy in conse¬ 
quence for half a day. 

Five years had passed, A party of Americsni 
entered a thronged studio at Home. Among 
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them was the piquant young Indy leaning on 
Mr. Mumford’s arm, a bride. Mr. Munifurd 
had left the sacred desk for the successful 
manufacture of buttons in Mumfordsville; 
among them was CInra Wynclierley with the 
same magnificent toilet, tho same imperious 
manner, tho restless, manoeuvring spirit of old. 

They paused before two pictures, a glance at 
which revealed their subjects, “The Worldly,” 
and “The Pure in Heart.” “Hnve we seen 
them before?” aBked Mr. Mumford, “this 
maiden with the water-lilies, and this beautiful, 
atern Lachesis, with such remorselessness and 
unrest in her eyes—have we not seen tljnm be¬ 
fore!” 

“Hardly, except in your dreams," replied 
Clara, “they are new—do you not observe? the 
last toy of this easily-pleased throng.” 

He for whose ear her words were intended 
heard them, and, smiling, passed on. It was 
but the hilt of Miss Wyncberley's sword that 
wounded; the blade cut the air. 

It was evening, the artist was in his home. 

"George, all the world has looked into your 
studio today; let me look into your heart! 
What makes you absent, sad, when you should 
be wild with triumph?” 

“hook, than; but you cannot disperse the 
elouds. You remember the lady to whom you 
directed my attention this afternoon?” 

“One could never forget her: a woman-Luci- 
fer, not yet disgracedl” 
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. “It was to esenpe her charms that I walked 
E to tho pond, one memorable day, and found my 
: water-lily. She was my sister's friend, and the 

> sight of her brought poor Laura before me—lost 
! iu worldliness.” 

! “Not quite lost. And the lady’s name?” 
i “I havo told you how Clara Wynclierley sug- 
S gested my picturo of worldliness.” 

| “She is that Clara. AVliy did I not guess it? 
! Yet, not ono feature resembles her.” 

“The features of her spirit resemble it, line 
| for line; but I meant no eno to recognize the 
; likeness.” 
i “And?” 

; “She lias, through an agent, purchased both 
l these pictures.” 

1 “Oil! then you can live in peace for a year 
;and never think of money.” 

; “I can take a villa out of town.” 

1 “But you will not? ■ Promise me! Let us 
; spend this money all in peace of mind: that, you 
1 know, ig the most necdfUl of necessaries, and 

> the most luxurious of luxuries.” 

; “Did your mother teacli you this?” 

: “Indirectly. Dear mother! A dreadful piece 
| of news came in my letter to-day: she lias mar- 
;ried old Solomon Hopkins.” 

: “You are not in earnest?” 

| “But I am; and I sadly fear it is that his 
! great possessions may descend to us.” 

“Good, mistaken woman! Not all the coin in 
' all the banks can make such wealth as ours!” 
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MARY GREY. 


I! BUILT B. CARROLL* 


We were playmates in childhood, Mary Grey 
and I, and, as we grew up to womanhood, our 
friendship grew still stronger, till at last we 
were almost inseparable. 1 cannot tell how 
many foolish promises we made to each other, 
for we were romantic, innocent young simple¬ 
tons, and devoted to each other. I know one 
promise was never to marry, but always to live 
together in some snug little cottage, where we 
should be aB happy as the day was long; “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” Ah 
me ! I have proved recreant to my promise— 
as witness my husband and two of the sweetest, 
rosiest little darlings that ever gladdened a 
fond mamma’s heart; but Mary still lives in 
*' maiden meditation, fancy free.” 

She was a very pretty girl, sweet Mary Grey, 
some three or four years my senior, though 
she did not look it, for she had a very youth¬ 
ful face, and tuch pretty auburn ringlets wav¬ 
ing down each side of her rosy cheeks. She 
was tall and slender, not thin, only interesting- 
looking, and she was so graceful and dignified 
in her manners. How could she ever have 
fancied little romping me ! Well, “ we lived 
and loved together,” as the poet says, till I 
was seventeen, and Mary nearly twenty-one, 
when fate came in the shape of an old uncle, 
and carried her off to New England. She was 
an orphan, poor girl, having lost both parents 
before she attained her fourteenth year, and 
since their death she had been residing with a 
married sister in Philadelphia. Her uncle was 
rich and childless, so Mary’s sister urged her to 
go with him, and, after a great deal of weeping, 
Mary consented. Dear me, how we did cry, 
and how many keepsakes I made for Mary, 
and she for me I One of her gifts lies beside 
me now—a toilet-cushion, elaborately embroi¬ 
dered, and bearing the inscription “Mary to 
Louisa” on one Bide, and on the reverse the 
old, old motto “Forget me not.” It was a 
oold, drizzling, gloomy November day, when 
Mary and I sobbed our farewells to each other, 
and with streaming eyes I watched her, as she 
entered the carriage that was to convey her to 
the boat. She put her pretty head out of the 
window, waved her hand to me, and then the 


carriage rattled away, and I went up stairs 
and threw myself on the bed in an agony of 
weeping, and sobbed as if my very heart would 
break. 

I was a foolish girl, I know, but we had been 
friends so long, and I did love her so dearly 1 
As far back as I could remember, her dear face 
looked smilingly out of my joys, or sympatliiz- 
ingly out of my sorrows; she seemed a part of 
my very self—the better, dearer part. Accord¬ 
ing to promise, we corresponded regularly. 
Such long, precious letters as she wrote to me! 
Never did a fond girl prize her lover’s letters 
more than I prized my dear Mary’s. She missed 
me so much, she said, she wanted to see me 
so badly l Ob, how she did wish that I was 
with her, to share in her amusements and em¬ 
ployments, and increase her happiness 1 I must 
oome and pay her a visit soon, she said, a good 
long visit. 

I was very anxious to go, and eagerly urged 
my parents to consent to my going, till at 
last they told me I might accompany Mary 
back, when she came to see her sister in the 
winter, as she expected to do. Wasn't I de¬ 
lighted, and didn’t I skip about the house 
like a wild, glad creature as I was, after I got 
that promise 1 What grand times we would 
have together, Mary and 11 What merry 
sleigh-rides we would have with the New Eng¬ 
land beaux 1 what grand parties we would go 
to 1 and, better still, what nice confidential 
chats we would have together! How 1 enjoyed 
my visit in imagination! but it was only in 
imagination, for I never went to New England, 
and I never Baw Mary Grey again till last sum¬ 
mer, and then Bhe was no more like the Mary 
Grey I had known and loved so long than day 
is like night. But I mustn’t anticipate. 

First of all, Mary’s uncle fell sick; then her 
anut got the rheumatism, and finally became 
paralyzed; and one thing after another occurred 
to prevent Mary from coming, till year after year 
passed away. 1 had formed new ties; 1 had 
taken another name, and my heart was thrill¬ 
ing with a strange, delightful, yet solemn feel¬ 
ing. I was a mother; a little waxen form lay 
close to my bosom, soft blue eyes looked lov- 
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ingly up to mine; tiny lips, like a cleft rosebud, 
tried to lisp the Bweet name “mamma.” It 
was my own, my child, this precious little 
angel, this priceless gift from heaven 1 Oh, 
how fondly I loved it, and how I idolized my 
husband I but Mary Orey, my girlhood’s friend, 
was not forgotten. I wanted her to share in my 
joy; I wanted to say, “ Here is my husband, 
and Yoon brother, Mary, sweet sisterI wanted 
to lay my baby in her arms, and say, “He is 
mine, Mary ; love him for my sake.” 

Cut the poor girl was tied down in her New 
England home ; she had two aged invalids to 
nurse now, for her aunt and uncle were both 
alllicted and nearly helpless. How sorry I felt 
for her, and how gladly would I have shared 
with lior the happier destiny that had fallen to 
my lot 1 I was again a mother; this time, a 
dark-eyed little girl lay in my arms, and again 
in my happiness I longed for Mary. She still 
wrote to me, and I to her, not so regularly as 
of old, for we hod other dutieB claiming our 
attention now, but we wrote to eaoli other 
often. Mary’s aunt was dead, and the physi¬ 
cians said her uncle would soon follow his wife 
to a better world. Poor Mary t while her path 
lay ’mid sickness and death, with no fond arms 
to shield her or support her weary steps, no 
loving voice to cheer her drooping heart, my 
cup of happiness was filled almost to over¬ 
flowing. 

At last her uncle died, leaving her all his 
property, except five thousand dollars which 
he bequeathed to her sister. Mary Grey was 
an heiress now, worth thirty thousand dollars, 
and could go where she pleased, so we looked 
for her every day to come to Philadelphia. A 
whole year, however, elapsed before she came, 
and my youngest darting was running all about. 
A pretty little, lively, dancing fairy she was and 
is, bless her dear little heart I and how proud 
I was of her, and how I wanted to show her to 
Mary! 

I talked about Mary so much that at last 
Charlie got tired of hearing her name, and 
began to teaze me about her. “ Your friend is 
an old maid, isn’t she, Luly 7” he asked me, 
one day. 

“An old maid I” I repeated, indignantly. 
“ No, indeed, sir, she is not an old maid.” 

" Why, you told me she was four years older 
than you, and you ’re twenty-six, so she must 
be thirty,” he persisted ; "and I dare say she 
is a prim, Btarclied-up old maid, with cork¬ 
screw ringlets, a sharp nose, and sharper tem¬ 
per.” And then Charlie, the good-for-nothing 
scamp, just sat and laughed at me. 


“ Are you not BBhamed of yourself, Charlie f* 

I said, pretty crossly. “ Mary is very pretty, 
and always looked younger than I; and you 
said only yesterday that I looked as young as 
I did the day you married me.” And I gave a 
rather complacent glance at the mirror, where 
my own face looked out at me with round rosy 
cheeks, smooth dark hair, and laughing eyes. 
It was not exactly a handsome face, hut it was 
a pleasant-looking face, and certainly a youth¬ 
ful one. 

Charlie laughed at me, and Bald I was grow¬ 
ing vain, and I pulled his whiskers for an an¬ 
swer, and then went to thinking- very busily 
about fixing up tho house to entertain Mary, 
and what fine times we should have when she 
came. 

Now, Charlie and I were not rich, and wo 
lived in a wee little cottage out in the country, 
juBt a few miles from the city, so Charlie could 
easily get in to attend to his business every 
morning, and out again in time for supper 
every evening. To be sure, we might havo 
made a good deal more bIiow, but we both 
liked comfort, and spent quite a sum of money 
on books and papers that might have been 
used in furnishing a more showy house. We 
had a good library, a pretty little carriage, and 
two handsome horses. I had always been more 
than content with our house, but, now that 
Mary was on heiress, I was afraid she might 
think we lived rather common. Onr parlor 
was a large room, neatly papered, and the 
carpet was very'handsome, 1 thought—it had 
a white ground, with bundles of orimson roses 
running all over it, and peeping out from clus¬ 
ters of green leaveB. Charlie’s portrait hung 
in a recess on one side of the fireplace, and 
mine in a corresponding reoess on the other 
Bide. We had pretty transparent Bliades to 
the windows, and over them embroidered white 
curtains that fell in long, graceful folds to the 
floor; I had embroidered the ourtains in my 
leisure moments, and they were very pretty. 
The piano and table-covers were my work, too 
—crimson cloth, braided heavily. 1 had also 
knitted tidies for the rocking-chairs, and worked 
the covers for the piano-stool and two pretty 
ottomans. A sofa covered with crimson velvet 
stood between the windows, and just before it 
stood a round marble table, on which I had 
placed my prettiest books. I brought down 
some dainty little ornaments that I generally 
kept packed away to keep the children from 
breaking them, for they were as frail as they 
were costly, and I valued them highly, as they 
were mostly bridal gifts from dear friends. 
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Ruby and gold scent-bottles, riclily painted 
china ornaments, and a card-basket of silver, 

I arranged on the etagbre, and 1 brought out a 
worsted mat for the centre-table, wliiob was a 
perfect miracle for beauty, the border being 
formed of the richest flowers, in close imitation 
of nature. I gathered my apron full of roses 
of every hue from our garden, and filled every 
vase about the house. I put flowers every¬ 
where I could find a place for them; Mary’s 
room was fragrant with them. 1 put snowy 
curtainB to Mary's bed and to the windows, 
and put a pure white counterpane on the bed, 
and 1 carried two little rocking-chairs from my 
own room to hers, thinking of the nice talks 
we would have together, seated in them. 

0 dear, the world is full of disappointments t 1 
I looked with no little satisfaction on my handi¬ 
work, after I got done; then 1 went down stairs 
to plan a nice little dinner. We hud chickens 
and eggs in plenty, and hams of our own cur¬ 
ing, plenty of ripe strawberries, and nice new 
beets and lettuce in the garden; then I had 
any quantity of preserves in the preserve- 
closet. There was plenty to cook, but my ob¬ 
ject was to get up a nice little diuuer that 
would not take too much time to prepare, for 
my sole help was a little girl not quite fifteen 
years old. 1 am fond of housework, and my 
little Nellie and I managed famously with our 
housekeeping; but then, you know, we never 
had to cook for an heiress before, and 1 had my 
fears about being able to do quite as well os I 
wished. However, no one can tell what won¬ 
ders they can accomplish till they make the 
trial. 

Charlie was to bring Mary out at twelve 
o’clock, and we were to have dinner about one 
o’clock. At eleven, I sent Nellie up stairs to 
fix herself up in her best clothes, and then 1 
went to work to wash and dress the ohildren. 
Little Charlie was in high glee, and danced 
about so 1 could hardly get his clotheB on. 1 
began to get nervous and impatient, for the 
morning was going fast; and 1 was compelled 
to give him a right smart slap before I could 
get him to stand still. Thun he took to crying, 
which made matters wotso, for I was afraid he 
wonld have a red nose and red eyes by the 
time that Mary came, so I had to quiet him 
with a cake. He looked very pretty, in hi3 
little white paddies and the little embroidered 
blue merino sack, showing his fat neok and 
round, dimpled arms. He is a fine-looking 
little fellow, and very much like his father. 

Florrie, too, looked very lovely, in her little 
white dress and coral armlets and necklace, 


her golden hair curling in little short ringlets 
all over her head, and her cheeks the color of a 
May rose. They were very pretty children, if 
they were mine, and I felt very certain that 
Mary would love them dearly. I had got din¬ 
ner almost ready when I heard the carriage 
drive up, and then 1 snatched np Florrie ani l 
ran eagerly to meet Mary—but was that Mar ;! 
that thin, tall, pale, sallow lady, that looked as 
if she had certainly “swallowed a poker,’’ to 
use a common and expressive phrase, so very 
straight and stiff did she appear ? 

It was Mary, beyond a doubt, for she kissed 
me quite warmly, and said that I had changed 
very little since she saw me last. I took her 
into the parlor, seated her in a large rockiug- 
chair, took off her bonnet and scarf, and gave 
her a fan, wondering all the time if I wns 
awake or dreaming. She was dressed very 
elegantly, but not becomingly. She wore a 
superb light silk dress, with very expensive 
collar and undersleeves, and a profusion of 
costly jewelry, but she looked old und homely. 
She was very sallow and thin, and her hair 
looked a real, downright bed. She Still wore 
it in long ringlets, which made her face look 
longer and thinner than it really was, and her 
dress being a striped silk made her look almost 
a giantess. She had lost several of her front 
teeth, and, in short, looked like anything, but 
the pretty, delicate-looking Mary Grey 1 had 
known and loved so long. 

“Is this your child, Louisa I" Bhe asked, 
pointing to Florrie. 

1 said “Yes,” and listened eagerly for the 
exclamations of admiration I had been so ac¬ 
customed to bear from strangers. Every one 
that had seen my child had spoken of her 
exceeding loveliness, hut Mary only glanced at 
her carelessly, and said : “ Are yon not dread¬ 
fully plagued with your ohildren, Louisa t or 
are you fond of them?” 

“ Passionately 1 ” I cried, as I caught my 
darling up. in my arms, and fondly kissed her 
rosy mouth. “ I never weary of my children.” 

“It is very fortunate for you that you are 
fond of children," she replied; “ I do not like 
them. I know very little about them, never 
having lived much with them.” 

“ Perhaps you would like them better if you 
lived with them,” I replied; but my heart war- 
sinking in my bo3om. Not love ohildren! How 
then could we ever get along together, when 1 
almost idolized my little ones, and Charlie was 
almost as fond of them as I was ? I was afraid 
| she would grow very weary of us, when she 
saw how foolish we were; and just then Char- 
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lie came in, and, taking Florrie from me, l>egan 
to relate to Mary some of her little sayings and 
doings; then little Charlie came dancing in, 
and began to ride around the room on his 
father's cane, making quite a noise. I tried 
my best to check him, but he was so fnll of 
glee that I could not make him keep quiet, so 
I left my husband and friend to entertain each 
other, and went out in the kitchen to see abont 
dinner, taking little Charlie along with me. I 
sent Neljie off with him, to draw him in the 
garden in his little carriage, and then went to 
work. I soon had my dinner ready, and my 
table nicely set. I placed a vase of beautiful 
flowers in the centre of the table, and my din¬ 
ner made quite a respectable show. We had 
chickens fried with cream gravy, a dish of ham 
and eggs, and potatoes, beets, and lettuce from 
onr garden. On the sideboard sat a large cut 
glass bowl heaped with luscious strawberries, 
and around were ranged golden custards, dishes 
of marmalade and preserves, baskets of cake, 
and cheese, eto. 

Our little Nellie was obliged to keep the 
ohildren in order, so I had to wait on the table; 
however, it all passed off very well, and Mary 
seemed to enjoy her dinner very much. She 
looked a little out of place at our table, in her 
handsome silk dress, and formed quite a con¬ 
trast to me in a pink chintz dress and black 
silk apron, with no ornament hut the little 
breastpin that fastened my collar, except a few 
rosebuds I had twined in my hair. After din¬ 
ner, I took her np to her room to ren'ovate her 
toilet, if she wished to do so, and then went 
down to give the children their dinner. Mary 
soon came down, and said she would stay with 
me till I was ready to go in the parlor; so I 
gave her a seat by the window, which was al¬ 
most overgrown with climbing roses and sweet- 
brier. She admired the place very much, and 
evidently tried to make herself agreeable. Bnt 
I could not feel towards her as I had once felt; 
she did not seem like my Mary Grey. 

While I was putting some things in the pre¬ 
serve closet, little Florrie slipped down from 
her chair, and the first thing I knew she had 
both of her little sticky hands on Mary’s ele¬ 
gant dress. Poor little thing I she was not 
accnstomed to seeing silk dresses. To be sure, 
I have a silk dress, bnt then I only wear it on 
great occasions. Mary uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, and I felt so badly I could have 
taken a good, hearty cry. However, we wiped 
it as well as we could, and Mary said she had 
something at home she thought wonld take 
out the grease, and if it didn’t she wonld put 


a new breadth in, as she fortnnately had enough 
to do it. Daring the trouble, we had missed 
little Charlie, and when we went in the parlor 
I found him seated on the floor with one of my 
Bohemian glass scent-bottles, and one of my 
handsomest books. The cologne he had poured 
all over himself, and the book was pretty well 
saturated with it. When he saw me coming, 
he jumped np in dismay, and away went the 
scent-bottle, breaking into a dozen pieces. The 
child was so frightened I did not punish him, 
hut I took him out to Nellie, and told her she 
.must keep him till his father came home at 
night. 

Florrie soon fell asleep, and then I took my 
sewing and seated myself to have a chat with 
Mary. I sympathized with her for having been 
compelled to lead such a dreary life for so many 
years ; but, to my great surprise, she told me 
that she had enjoyed herself very mnch. She 
said they very often had company in the eve¬ 
nings, and her uncle and aunt were such plea¬ 
sant old people it was a pleasure to her to wait 
on them. “Besides,” she said, “I am well 
repaid for all my tronble; I am rich, my own 
mistress, and just abont the right age to marry, 
if I should find any one to suit me.” 

I could not help wondering where she wonld 
meet with any man to fancy her, faded as she 
was, and so prim and old maidish. She talked 
principally abont her money, and what she 
intended doing with it. She was going to buy 
a large house in a fashionable part of the city, 
have it handsomely furnished, and live in con¬ 
siderable style; her sister and brother-in-law, 
with their two daughters, were to live with her 
and bear part of the expenses. Her nieces 
were grown np, and ready to come oat, and she 
thonght they would all have a great deal of 
enjoyment. She intended to have as mnch 
happiness as her money conld get for her. 

I thonght to myself that her pretty, blooming 
nieces wonld make her look still older; but, of 
course, I didn’t say so. I asked her if Bhe 
played on the piano now, and if she would 
play a few tunes for me. She took her seat on 
the piano-stool and played for some time, and 
very well; but she sang horribly, and unfor¬ 
tunately she thought she sang well. In the 
evening, Charles bronght us out some new 
games he had purchased in the city, and we 
amused ourselves with them until bedtime. 

Mary remained with ns three weeks, and 
daring that time I exerted myself to the nt- 
most to entertain hor, and Charles did wonders. 
He made purchases for her in the oity, carried 
notes to and from her sister, bronght out bun- 
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dies for her, drove her all around the country 
in the carriage, rode on horseback with her, 
played backgammon, checkers, and various 
other games with her, and, in short, made 
himself her obedient slave. I waited on her 1 
constantly, cooked up little dainties for her, 
sewed for her at her polite request, embroidered 
a pair of undersleeves and a collar for her, and 
tired myself ont waiting on her. 

She never did the most trifling bit of work 
while she staid, and she required so much at¬ 
tention I must say that I was glad to see her 
go. She thanked us very politely for our hos¬ 
pitality when she left us, and even condescended 
to kiss the children, and told them she would 
Bend them something very pretty when she got 
home. In the evening, Charlie brought out a 
note and a bundle from her. The note rah 
thus:— 

“ Dear Louisa : Please gratify me by accept¬ 
ing the accompanying presents as a slight return 
for your hospitality. I could not rest easy till 
I had endeavored in some slight measure to 
repay yon for your kind attention to me. I 
have been very busy, to-day, selecting carpets 
and curtains for my new home. They cost an 
immense sum of money, but they are superb. 
You must come and spend a day or two with 
me when I get fixed. Excuse brevity, for I am 
very weary. Yours, U. G.” 

I opened the bundle eagerly, with the ex¬ 
pectation of seeing something very handsome. 
The first object that met my disappointed gaze 
was a cotton velvet smoking-cap, for Charlie j 
then came a set of common embroidered mus¬ 
lins for me, and a cheap ink-stand, gaudily 
painted; some low-priced toys for the children 
completed the list of presents, and the whole 
bundle might have cost about a dollar. I looked 
at them in such dismay that Charlie langhed 
at me till I thought he would never stop, and 
I did not know whether to laugh or cry. I felt 
so sad about Mary having altered so it seemed 
as though my Mary Grey had ceased to exist 
altogether. This prim, stiff, old-looking Mary 
Grey was not tho sweet, gentle Mary Grey of 
my school-days, not the dear friend from whom 
I had parted with so many tears, years ago. 
This Mary Grey might be a good enough sort 
of a person, hut Bhe was nothing to me. 

When Charlie found ont that I was crying, 
ho came to me and petted me into a good hu¬ 
mor, then he put tho smoking-cap on the dog 
and made him stand up in the comer, which 


set Nellie and the children to laughing so 
heartily that I could not help joining them. I 
gave Nellie the collar and undersleeves that 
Mary had sent, and gave the toys to the chil¬ 
dren, hut the ink-stand is in my bureau drawer, 
and the cap hangs in the closet in our bed¬ 
room. We keep them there to remind ns of 
the vanity of human expectations. " Sic tran¬ 
sit gloria mundi,” they speak in a language 
audible enough to Charlie’s ears and mine. 

Mary is living in an elegantly furnished 
house, and keeps np a continual round of 
gayety, and I have lately heard from good au¬ 
thority that Bhe will shortly he married to a 
rich widower, the father of four small children. 
I should like very much to know how Mary will 
manage to get along with so many children. I 
cannot but hope that this marriage will change 
her for the better in some respects, and that 
she may be a happy wife, for, after all, notwith¬ 
standing her stiffness and formality, there is a 
great deal to respect in my old friend Mary 
Grey. 
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illmji-Jtlalring. 

A perron who can afford livery, ought to lire 
vert/ well. 

Tlio poor birds nro not n very bold nice, end 
yet n great many of them die game. 

Some folks lmto mustaches. They would al¬ 
most ns soon Ijo haredipped as hair-lipped. 

When n lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 
acts ns an nnti-rfote. 

When is n man out of date ? Ans.—When 
lie’s a weak hack 1 

In some cases nuthorship is hut nnothcr nnmo 
for /ica-ury. 

A man who often gets " high ” through drink; 
soon gets low in purse as well as in person. 

Why nro ladies' eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes 1 Ans.—Because thoy correspond, 
hut never meet. 

Who is that with Miss Flint?” said ft wag to 
his'coinpnnion. "0, that is n spnrk which she 
lms struck.” 

«I come to steel,” ns the rnt said to tho trnp, 
"And I spring to emhraco you," as tho steel 
replied to the rat. 

An old toper in nn argument with a temper- 
ftttco lecturer, said—“ I admit thntwntor is useful 
for many things, hut it’s so thin,” 

A young lady in this city is so refined in her 
language that she never uses tho word 11 black¬ 
guard, but substitutes “ Afrieau Sentinel.” 

There is a lawyer so excessively honest that ho 
puts nil his flower pots out over night, so deter¬ 
mined is ho that everything shall have i(s dew. 

A young Indy who had lost or mislaid her 
beau, was ndvised to hang up her lulillo. She 
snid tho advice did great violence to her heart¬ 
strings. 

" I wish, Mr. Speaker, to present n liquor bill,” 
snid a red-no-cd member ot ft western legislature. 
“ Yon never present any other kind," said a po¬ 
litical opponent. 

A Indy once complained to her doctoFthat sho 
could scarcely breathe, 11 Don’t try, my good 
soul,” replied the candid physician; "nobody 
wants you to do it.” 

Cutty said he’d rather die in a railroad smash 
up than a steamboat burst up, for this reason. 
“ If you gits off and smashed up, dnr you is ; but 
if you gits hlowcd up on tho boat, whnris you ?” 

A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1832 to 
Sir Ilenry Ilalford on cholera, in which lie took 
upon himself the credit of being “ tho first to dis¬ 
cover tho disease, and coinmunieuto it to tho 
public.” 

" Jack is a good fellow, lmt I will not lio for 
any man. I love my fricml, but I love tho truth 
still more.” " Mv dear,” snid ft by-staPder, 
consider now I Wiiy should you prefer ft stran¬ 
ger to nn old acquaintance?” 

A Wisconsin paper, after describing ft farm 
which the advertiser wnn^s to sell, adds, " Tho 
surrounding country is tho most beautiful tho 
God of nature over made. The scenery is celc3- 
tinl—divine ; also two wagons to sell nnd ft yoke 
of steers." 


Tho real New England revolver—tho spinning 
wheel. 

Why is nn infant liko a diamond ? Because 
it is n dear little thing,” 

The gentleman whoso lips pressed n Indy’s 
" snowy brow,” did not catch cold. 

Somebody—Prentice, perhaps, ho says so ninny 
things—says tho life of a newspaper, like human 
existence—is dependent upon “ the circulation.” 

The Gospel Banner gives n recipe for prevent¬ 
ing cream from rising on milk. It is to bug the 
article of the milkman! 

Mrs. Partington has taken a decided stand on 
the'Savoy question. Sho insists upon it that tho 
Savoys are twice ns good ns the drumheads. 

Tho Hartford Times says that “ next to ‘ twen¬ 
ty-four grains,’ there is nothing like a menu man's 
pocket to mnko a penny wait.” 

If a lady wanted ft boa nnd tippet why ought 
sho to buy it at a linker's ? Because tlgsro she’d 
get a mujfin. 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed hy one of 
our'coiiteinponirics : “ Married, last week, John 
ColUo Miss Kato Wehb.” 

Why is n chrysalis like buckwheat cakes? 
Because it is a kind of grub thnt makes tho bitk 
ter-Jhj. 

The Albany Solons propose establishing a 
Tenant House Bureau. Why not include wash- 
stands and wardrobes ? 

A sentiment for n Dramatic Fund Dinner— 
England has hut a singlo Tree, while we havo a 
whole Forrest. 

If n woman could talk out of tho two corners 
of her mouth at the same time, there would ho a 
good ileal said on both sides. 

Motto for the entrances to stages nnd cars, in¬ 
tended by Dante for tho Indies—“ Ahnndon hoops 
nil ye who enter hero. 

Wnnted to know, whether it is a suro sign, 
when a man slips down in tho mud, tlmt ho has 
a drop too much. 

" Mu, if you will givo mo nn apple, I will ho 
good.” " A’o, my child—you must not bo good 
for )tay —you ought to ho goal for nothing." 

If a rich old gentleman has a thought of mar¬ 
rying, let him consider well beforehand wlmt it 
is that lie stands in need of—a wife, an heiress, 
or a nurse. 
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MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 

JIT TUB AUTHOR OP “TUB TALLOW FAMILT.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“ SINGLE GENTLEMEN mEPHItRED.” 

[As Penny villo grew larger and more fashion¬ 
able, the business of tho now milliner from 
Boston rapidly increased, while very many of 
Miss Sliinmcns’s oldest and most reliable cus¬ 
tomers deserted tlio littlo shop, climbing up n 
pair of stairs to give their patronage to tho 
Bhowy establishment wlioso windows flaunted 
nearly tho whole stock of tho possessor, above 
tho first-floor dry-goods storo of brick, new, 
and three stories high, which had now become 
tho centro of attraction to tho feminino portion 
of tho village—flaunted its stock right in tho 
ancient face of tho weather-worn sign across 
the way. This was too much for human nature, 
and especially woman nature, to enduro. Thoro 
is a time when “paticnco ceases to bo a virluo.” 
Miss S!immcns felt that that time had arrived ; 
and, two years after that tragic event which 
made such melancholy inroads upon her heart 
and fortune, tho shop was closed, tho Bign was 
taken down, and tho Boston millinor was left 
in possession of tho field. Let not her sympa¬ 
thizers suppose from this that Miss Siimmens 
was vanquished. To that indomitablo spirit 
there was no such word ns fail. A card which 
appeared in tho Pennyville Ewjlc will explain 
her purposes sufficiently to those ablo to appre¬ 
ciate tho advantages which such a step must 
insure to a lady of her business habits and 
matrimonial aspirations:— 

“ Wasted. —A few genteel young men, a3 
boarders, at No. 00 Washington Street, by a 
lady without family, who has moro room than 
she requires. All tho comforts of a homo 
secured. Single gentlemen preferred.” 

Our fair friend had run some risk, ns she had 
been obliged to invest qufto a large part of tho 
monoy which tho salo of her stock in trade, 
etc. brought in fitting up tho establishment 
indicated in tho advertisement ns No. 00. Dorn, 
poor child, had lost her mother, and, being 
without other friend or protector in tho world, 
had accepted tho offer of her mistress to re¬ 
main with her, assisting in tho superintendeuco 
of the household ns a compensation for her 
keeping.] 

Yes, gentlemen, I really trust we shall; I trust 


wo shall get along adinirality together. I de¬ 
pend upon you both for guidance and support. 
Hitherto, my efforts to obtain a compensation 
havo been principally among my own sex ; and, 
although there are a few honorable exceptions, 

I must say, as a general thing, wuinen are dread¬ 
fully down upon one of their own sex who is 
struggling for a livelihood, especially when, 
like tho one who is now before you, she is timid 
and unexperienced. I wonder if I shall ever, 
in my maturer years, arrive at an ago when I 
shall bo less sensitive and more capable of 
taking care of myself? Oh, gentlemen, I havo 
suffered; but it ‘‘boots not to remember” tho 
past. With the sweetest of Boston’s many 
bards, let mo exclaim:— 

“Oli, fnlnt not, in a worlil like this, 

And Hum nhalt know, ore 1..n, 

Kiiuw how sublime » thing U is 
To suffer anil ho strong 1" 

What’s that you remarked, Mr. Littlo? You 
think this butter must have suffered ? Oh, Mr. 
Little, how sharp you are, now—ho! ho I I 
was not aware that it had the slightest unplea¬ 
sant flavor; and my digestivo faculties have 
always been considered rather too critical I 
paid tho highest mnrket price for it. But that’s 
only one of many instances of how an unpro¬ 
tected female is imposed upon. How did you 
say you took your tea, Mr. Grayson ? Without 
sugar or milk ? 1 declare, what n curious co¬ 

incidence I Why, that’s the way I take mine ! 
It’s the only way to tako tea, don’t you think 
so ? All true lovers of 

“Tho cup which cheers, hul not depreciates,’ 

ns "Gray’s Elegy,” I think it is, has it, consider 
its delicate aurora injured by any addition. 
What’s that, Mr. Little? Old people are apt 
to take it without, hut, for your part, give you 
plenty of tho fixings along witli it ? Oh, cer- 
tingly, ns much ns you choose. But 1 ’m sure 
Mr. Grayson is not old, if he is a widower. 
How old are you, Mr. Grayson, if it isn’t a 
secret? Rising of forty, perhaps? l’ifty-six ! 
just twice my age. 1 never should hnve guessed 
it in the world. But 1 ’m glad there’s somebody 
who has arrived at maturity to give an air of 
dignity to our circle. We .shall be a very plea¬ 
sant family, I trust. 1 shall do my best to study 

33 
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tlio tastes ami peculiarities of oacli, in order to 
consult them. 

A daughter of mine I Dora a daughter of 
mine I Oh, Mr. Grayson, you know not what 
you ask. Nothing lint your being a stranger 
in this vicinity excuses so strange a question. 
Surely, you must havo noticed that 1 atn ac¬ 
costed by tho prognostic of Miss Slimmons. 
I atn unmarried, and havo over been, Mr. Gray¬ 
son ; my heart is still my own, my nfl'ections 
are virgin as tho unkissed bloom upon tho 
grape. Vergin’ upon fifty, did you say, Mr. 
Little ? I'm sure I don’t understand you, and 
it’swell for you that 1 don’t. Besides, Dora 
is too old to bo a child of mine. Wo arc gene¬ 
rally taken to bo sisters. Sho lias a good deal 
of my expression about tho mouth and eyes— 
the same sort of smilo. You speak true ; sho 
has a sweet countenance. Wo aro said to re- 
semblo each other considerably, although wo 
aro no relation. Sho’s n poor girl, without 
father or mother, that 1 ’ve taken and niado 
what she is. Sho 'a my adopted sister, now ; 
and if I do well in tho boarding-house, I intend 
to take her in ns pardner before tho end of tho 
year, which will bo doing a good deni, for sho 
won’t havo as much to put in tho general stock 
as would buy a dozen of eggs, whilst 1 ’ve 
already infested nigh on to a thousand dollars, 
llavo some of tho chipped beef, Mr. Turner— 
do! Won’t yon havo some more, Mr. Little? 
You'ro not fond of chips? hoi hoi I’vo 
always heard you wore a witty person, but I 
hopo you won’t bo too severe at my expense. 
Yes, Dora’s a nico girl, but sho’s poor, awfully 
poor. If anybody thought of marrying her, I 
don’t know where tho wedding-dress would 
come from. It’s a terrible pity sho wasn’t 
born an heiress, like myself. What’s that, 
Mr. Little? I might lend her my bridal-robes, 
if sho should chnnco to want ’em? Ileally, 
now, I wasn’t aware that I had any ; I cut ’em 
up for bunnit-silk months ago; besides, what 
should you know about ’em, when they ’vo 
never seen tho light to this blessed day, and I 
keep the key of the chest myself? And ns for 
that matter, ho’s only jesting, Mr. Grayson, ns 
I never had any bridal-robes, of course, seeing 
I never was married. Dear me, it's uncomfort¬ 
ably warm hero ; don’t you find it so ? Brid¬ 
get, open that door, and bring sonio more bread 
—one slice, and cut it in two, mind, girl. Don’t 
yon see the plates are empty ? 

Yes, gentlemen, I trust we shall prove to bo 
kindred spirits. There is nothing more absorb¬ 
ing to the contemplation than a united family 
circle, where congenial aspirations bind them 


together. I am young to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of feoding and clothing—of course, I am 
spenkiug motaphistically of tho clothing—so 
many of the opposite sex ; but I intend to en¬ 
deavor to fulfil tho charge—to bo a sister to you 
all. I hopo my example will bo such ns to keep 
tho younger members of this interesting group 
in the rectified path of probablo and truth. If 
any of you stand in need of advice, come to mo. 
If any of you wish shirt-buttons replaced, eomo 
to me. If any of you ever feel lonely, and in 
need of the tender constellations of home, come 
to mo. If any of you wisli your cravnts and 
pocket-handkerchiefs hemmed, come to me. It 
shall bo done freely and without charge. My 
object ill establishing this boarding-house has 
not boon Biinply to make money—to feed like 
a coroner on tho hearts of my victims, charging 
them a high price and giving them cheap pro¬ 
visions in return, while I withhold that sym¬ 
pathy and intimacy which is more precious 
than bread and meat. My principal object lias 
been to establish a home —a place where young 
men, away from their mothers, may find, for a 
moderate reimbursement, the comforts to which 
they were nccustoniod boforo they left tho shel¬ 
ter of their childhood’s roof. Bo plausible an 
object ought to succeed. I feel that it will. 
Already, at this, our first meal, I count beforo 
mo six of the most respectable young gentlemen 
of Penny ville, and this interesting stranger, who' 
intends to become a permeate residence, and 
who has brought nloug with him initials of the 
highest character. I havo forebodings that I 
shall succeed beyond my fondest anticipations. 
In tho muan time, my rent is high, and provi¬ 
sions—as you are nwaro, Mr. Turner, being in 
tho grocery business — aro very dear; which 
accounts for the price I have fixed upon as tho 
weekly remuneration for what you receive. I 
would fain allow filthy lucro to remain unmen¬ 
tioned in my plans, but, ns long as this cannot 
bo, I know that to your noble and generous 
minds it will be a pleasure to contribute towards 
tho support of an unprotected female obliged to 
abandon the millinery business to which she 
had clung for tho last—five years ; and that a 
dollar moro or less will never bo weighed in 
tho balance by those of you who havo sisters, 
or who expect to have wives. 

Yes, gentlemen, I throw myself—really, Mr. 
Little, you drink considerable tea for a young 
man. This is your fourth cup, I believe. If 
you don’t look out, you ’ll bo sallow and with¬ 
ered up before you know it ; too much tea is 
bad for young peoplu. What’s that ? Am I 
a very great tea-drinker? No, of course I’m 
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not; two cup3 is enough for mo, at my ngc. 
Wlion I got to bo forty, inaybo I ’ll feel tlio 
nooil of moro. They sny tea umkos peoplo glow 
old drotluly fast; and sugar in it spoils tho teeth. 
’Twould bo a pity for your teeth to go, Mr. Lit¬ 
tle ; they ’ro beautiful now. He I lie I thank 
you I mino are protty good, l’vo been told— 
hey I bolter than they used to bo several years 
ago? 'Why yes, I’vo no doubt they’re better 
than they woro when I was slieddin’ my ilrst 
sot. Children’s teetli is apt to bo irregular 
about that timo. Won’t you have some more 
of the preserves, Mr. Grayson ? Don’t bo back¬ 
ward about saying so, if you will, for Driilget 
can bring jn some, if anybody wishes ’em. 
There’s plenty in tho collar. 

Well, gentlemen, our first meal together lias 
taken place. This is an important error in my 
life, l’leaso roinembor that tho parlor is al¬ 
ways at your service. I shall generally bo tliero 
myself, evenings, to give it a familiar aspect. 
Tliero 'a a guitar in tliero—I play on it myself 
some—liavo been learning lately on purpose to 
add another charm to home. I sing some. So 
does Dorn. I should bo happy to tako a duet 
with nny of you, at any timo. I’ve also got a 
bodoor. It 'a right back of tho parlor. It was 
originally invented for a bod-room, but, as I told 
Dora, a bodoor would bo moro appropriate. 
They 'ro quite tho stylo. And then thoy liavo 
such a reclusivo air. They ’ro a sweet placo to 
retiro to when one has something to confide, or 
feel weary of tho promotheas throng, it will 
bo ono of my favorite hounts. if any one needs 
advice, or has got tho headache, or anything to 
confido or mistrust, ho is welcome to Alvira’s 
bodoor. 


CHAPTER II. 

BIIB IS CONFIUKNTIJ.il WITH DOHA. 

We’hk getting on swimmingly, Dora. It’s 
a money-making business, when it's managed 
right—bettor, on tho hull, than fixing over old 
bunnits. I ’vo cleared nigh on to eighteen 
dollars this week, over and nbovo all expenses. 
And then, you see, child, our chances for re¬ 
ceiving tho attentions of tho opposito sex aro 
so much better. Yon ’ro too much in your 
infancy, as it wore, to attach much importanco 
to this advantage yet, lmt tho timo ’ll como 
when you ’ll depreciate it as it deserves. Why, 
tho gentlemen scarcely tako their eyes oil' you, 
when you ’ro at table I They don’t cat much 
more than half the usual ninouut. Hut I don’t 
mind that; what I consider is your interests; 


and that’s why I 'vo decided that you ’ll better 
not cat at the general table. You 're too modest 
a girl, too much liko me, to wish to be the sine¬ 
cure of so many young men’s eyes. I hate it 
myself, liko poison; but of courso somtboibi 
must reside at the head of tho table, and so 
I’m actually impelled to. It goes against tho 
grain, though I’m getting a little used to it. 
You shall liavo some of the best of vittals 
saved, and bo waited on like the rest of us, 
but I guess you 'll better eat by yourself. 

That puts mo in mind! I’ve invited Mr. 
Darker to bring in his Unto, and we ’ll get up 
n conceit this evening. I'm glad so many of 
tho boarders have musical abilities; it ’s such 
a nice way of getting ’em into tho parlor of 
evenings, Mr. Little's promised to keep his 
violin over hero after this, and not at tho store, 
lie makes it an excuse for staying out evenings 
that lie’s practising; but once get his violin 
here, anil we’ll know what’s really going on. 
He’s tho handsomest young man in Penny villo 
—Mr. Little is. Don’t you think so? Hut lie 
Bays such impertinent things, and keeps tho 
boarders laughing at things that he says, which 
1 can’t overhear. 1 declare I 'll give him his 
walking-ticket, if ho didn’t pay such a good 
price for that front room, and if I hadn’t hopes 
that ho’d somo time come round and yield to 
tho fascinations which tomibody (lings around 
him. Tliero, Dorn, you needn’t turn bo red; 
of courso I wasn’t thinking of a poor girl liko 
yourself catching llnl Littlo yet awhile. Mr. 
Darker’s got a real talent for music. You can't 
think how pleased lie was to discover that I 
sung and played tho guitar. He said ho should 
frequently join mo in a duet. Ho asked mo 
what were my favorito songs. I told him 
Moore’s melodies ; ho said they were also his'n. 
Ho said he should bo delighted to hear mo sing 
“Love’s Young Dream” or tho “ Last Dose of 
Summer,” dressed in character. Wnsn’t that 
a charming idea? I'm determined to carry it 
out; though I think I should prefer “ I.ovo’s 
Young Dream” to tho other, ns moro oppro¬ 
brious. I ’in going to surpriso him somo time 
soon, by making an appointment to meet mo 
in my bodoor, and, when ho enters, find mo 
sitting upon a pile of cushions, with my guitar 
in my lap, dressed in Oriental custom, ns Mooio 
describes some of his heroines. Which would 
you choose, if yon woro mo? I’ve always 
thought you’d good taste, Dora, and I shall bo 
likely to abide by your decision. 

And oh, Dora, 1 'vo got a secret to tell you— 
one of tho greatest secrets of my life. You 
can't think hew queer it mnkes mo feel to be 
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having stic/t a secret to confide. I don’t know 
as anything will como of it, but it looks very 
much like it. And what makes it so delightful 
is the mystery which encircles it. I don’t know 
when anything so mysterious has ever beforo 
happened to mo. Look hero ! I found this in 
the sugar-bowl this morning. I was rather 
lato, and several of the boarders bad taken 
their places before I arrived; so I don’t know 
who to lay it to. Wasn’t that a sweet deposi¬ 
tory for a love-letter ?—such an antique idea 1 
When I took it out, I glanced around, but no- 
lwdy looked tho least conscientious, Mr. Little 
was carving tho beef-steak as if it never would 
como in two, and, in fact, it was rather tough. 
Mr. Iiarker was looking at me as innocent as if 
nothing lmt coffee was in his thoughts, and tho 
rest were just as usual. Do you know the hand¬ 
writing? Neither do L It’s a nice plain hand, 
isn’t it ? I didn't venture to read it until break¬ 
fast was over and I had taken refuso in my 
bodoor. My heart palpitated uncommonly fast 
as I broko tho senl. Seo here l it’s poetry. It 
seems to bo a parablo of "Tho Valo of Avoca,” 
a great favorite of mine, which I was singing to 
Mr. Darker night beforo last, which makes mo 
guess be is tho author, though two oilier gentle¬ 
men wero present at tho time, either of which 
may havo been tho one. How I wish I knew ! 
Hut of courso 1 shall find out. I intend to 
ascertain, this evening, to a certainty whether 
it was Mr. llnrkor. It was one of tho objects 1 
had in view when I invited him to a solitary 
duct in my bodoor to-night. It’s nearly timo 
now, and he’s very punctual; but I guess wo’ll 
have time to peruse it. It is called 

THK MEETING OF THE LOYEUS. 

There U not In tilts wlilo world a maldou so sweet 
As tlio one In whose bosom nil getitlo thoughts moot. 

Oh, the Inst rays of fooling and llfo must depart 
Kre Iho bloom of that maiden shall fade from my heart! 
Yet it was net that .Vnfure had over her spread 
Tho purest of ponrl-wlillo and brightest of rod ; 

'Twas nnt her soft magic of beauty or youth— 

'Twits something qulto dltferent from such things. In 
truth I 

'Twas that she, tho beloved of my bosom, was near — 
That she inado even common provisions seem dear; 

And I felt how tho best charms of life may increase 
When wo have them served up by a Goddess of Grease. 
Bwoet maiden Alvlra, how calm could I rest 
In thy ho—door of sweets, with the ono I love best, 
Wliero the florins which wo feel In this cold world 
should ceaso, 

And whoro lovo and economy mingle in peace. 

Now, some people might object, Dora, lo the 
practical tone of what I liavo read you, hut for 
my part I have over thought that a proper 


meilicum was the one to ho preserved. It is a 
precept upon which 1 havo ever acted, with one 
exception, to which you aro bettor knowing 
than anybody else, savo tho villain who caused 
mo to make such a fool of myself. When I 'vo 
decided to my own satisfaction who placed ’em 
in tho sugar-bowl, I ’in going to return an an¬ 
swer in tho saucer of his teacup. 1 ’vo got ono 
nearly finished now. If Mr. Barker’s the ono, 
I ’ll find it out beforo ton o’clock this night. I 
thought lie looked a littlo sensitivo at tho table 
this noon. 1 saw Mr. Littlo winking at him— 
yes, actually winking—although lio didn’t mean 
me to seo it. If ho wasn’t so provoking good- 
looking and liberal, I declare I believe I’d let 
that best room to tho first application. I wish 
you’d boo if my guitar is in tuno; you can get 
it in tune so much quicker than 1 can, and tho 
clock's striking seven now. 

Thcro I I hear his voice in tho parlor now. I 
wonder why ho don’t como immediately into 
tho bodoor. Ho and them others arc in a great 
gleo about something ; I liopo it isn’t about tho 
corned lieof wo had for dinner. Mr. Littlo said 
ho had become so permanently corned tdneo 
lio’d been put upon rations, that reports to his 
disadvantage bail already become freely circu¬ 
lated in PcnnyviUo ; and Mr. Turner said ho 
was afraid wo had all been guilty of cannibal¬ 
ism without knowing it; lie was confident we 
had boon living off of I.ot's wifo for a week. I 
shall havo to have fowls to-morrow, I perceive, 
though I didn’t appear to hear ’om. 

There, Dora, ho ’a pitching his Unto now. I 
think lie plays liko a second Morpheus. Do 
hear how sweetly ho runs up tho gamut. Ho’s 
an ostrich in himself. Oil, if it should prove to 
ho him who wrote—Dora, dear, ho’s coming 
this way. Hadn't yon better slip down in tho 
kitchen, and see how Bridget’sdoingtho knives? 
I 'in dreadfully afraid slio puts tho handles in 
hot water. And after that you may count tho 
towels slio’s ironed, ami then yoti may—well, 
no mattor what—go to your room, if you want 
to. I ’ll tell you to-morrow tho result of our— 
hurry, child, and shut that door socurely after 
you ; I 'in getting to ho dreadfully sensitivo to 
drafts. 

(To ho continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT THE HEART OF A MAIDED SAID TO A 
YOUNG MAN. 

LINES DEDICATED TO EDGAR CLARENCE E- 

Tell mo not In mournful members 
Life Is but an empty stream; 

In my bosom glows its embers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

All those thought-distracting tresses 
Round thy elassle profile wreath, 

Fan thy brow with soft caresses, 

Kiss the cheeks that blush beneath. 

Life Is earnest, life is real, 

And the grave is not a jail; 

Thou flH’st my heart’s snblitne ideal 
Fall, as fountains fill a pall. 

Art is long and charms are fleeting— 

Rome was hnllt not in a day— 

Like a drnm my heart Is beating. 

Like a flute my pnlses play. 

Oh, my Edgar Clarence! darling! 

What's the apex of my lifo? 

To comb that silken halr’B ensnarltng, 

To feed thy lips, to he thy wife. 

Yet 1 ’d die ere I would say It— 

Lest thou scorn her love and slight her; 

Yes 1 Bho'd die ere Bhe *d betray it, 

Who it was that is the writer. 

Thou sbalt never guess the being 
Parched upon love's eagle eyrie, 

Like the timid wild fawn fleeing, 

Hever know her name *s At-. 

Not engagement, and not sorrow 
Is onr inclined end or way, 

Ent to act that each to-morrow 
Finds ns nearer than to-day. 
v Eyes as black as elderberries, 

Hands as small as any girl’s. 

Lips as dulcet red as chorrles, 

Rosy cheeks, and silky carls) 


Is It any special wonder 
Thy attractions I adore. 

That I tune my lyre to ponder 
On the in —some one’s bodoor T 
No, It is not! No resistance 
Can subdue my youthful heart! 

Time, nor tide, nor scorn, nor distance' 

Can my thoughts from Edgar part! 

Go, thon peerless one I get married! 

Thou shall never, never know. 

Even when she is dead and buried. 

What fond girl adored thee so. 

Go, get married 1 press another 
To thy wildly heaving breast! 

Her sensations she will smother, 

In the grave she ’ll soon And rest! 

Go and wed I she will not hinder, 

Travelling np life's stormy stair. 

Though another, from her window. 

Seeks thy Innocence to snare. 

Go, forget met and to-morrow 
Smile on other maids that smile! 

Think not of A1-’s sorrow, 

Yonder dim and distant Isle. 

Only one thing 1 desire thee— 

Leave a curl of thy sweet hair 

To be hnrlcd with A1- 

In the grave of her despair. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 

If ever there was a mortal transported to 
another spear of infinitesimal delight, it *s me, 
myself, Alvira Slimmens. He says that he 
loves me! he has responded to that poetiy, in a 
manner so sweet, so subduing, so gratuitous I 
But I must recall my senses, 1 must live over 
again, in reflection, the happiness that was 

fc*ll 
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mine, only last evening. Last evening, my 
hand nestled in his’n, my head reposed upon 
his shoulder, his curls brushed my cheek as he 
whispered—what ’s that, Caturah? I don’t 
care. Tell her to get anything she’s a mind 
to. Fat on pound-cake and preserves, only 
don’t bother me—clear out! I can’t and won’t 
be disturbed when I’m making up my house¬ 
keeping accounts. There! I’ve shut and looked 
the door, and I ’ll see if I can have a minute’s 
peace of mind. What do I care what they get 
for tea? I wouldn’t care if I never eat any- 
thiug again as long as I lived; I feel as light as 
a feather; I can hardly refrain from jumping 
up and down. Let Dora make up them pretty 
little fixings, and Mr. Little set and look at her 
as if he’d eat her up, and Mr. Barker go a 
courting Fhilista Podd seven times a week, and 
Timothy Bethuen wait on Fhilistina home from 
meeting; my destiny is settled, and I survey 
the prospects of them all with triumph. Oh 1 
how sweet thorn laylocks smell 1 And he’s 
fond of laylocks—he said so when I put a 
pitcher full of ’em on the mantletry shelf of 
his room. But where was I ? I want to recall 
again every one of my sensations. And it was 
so totally unexpected 1 I hadn’t the least idea 
in the world but that he was mad in love with 
that Belle Waldon; it looked suspiciously like 
it. 1 ’d been up in the garret from two to three 
hours every afternoon for more 'n a week, spy¬ 
ing out their didoes. There she was, every 
blessed day, at that wiudow, throwing out 
flowers and kissing her fingers, laughing and 
making faces, and talking by signs ; and tlieu 
putting on her bonnet and going out to walk, 
and he a-going out a few minutes afterwards. 
I knew he joined her before I followed ’em to 
see for certain; and if her brother hadn’t been 
along, too, to give a kind of air of propriety to 
the thing, I should have felt bound to let Mrs. 
Waldon know what was going on. Dear me 1 
1 wonder what they lot him hang about so for 1 
If 1 had a lover as perfectly respectable as Mr. 
Evelyn, I wouldn’t have any brother along, 
like watching GorgonB; and I Buppose it was 
only because he wasn't her lover, but mine, 
after all, that they let him be with her so much. 
He’s told me all about it now—that it wasn’t 
Belle he knew the best, but her brother; that 
they were college chums, that they graduated at 
the same time, and that he's come here a-purpose 
to see him; that Henry Waldon was dreadful 
anxious to make a match between him and his 
sister, and that he might have made out if I, me, 
myself, Alvira Slimmens, hadn’t interfused like 
an angel of light to prevent—them were his veiy 


words—by myself securing his devotionate re¬ 
gards, his first, first love ; and then he sang— 

“ Ob, there ’g nothing half so sweet in life 
As loTe's young dream." 

I confessed to him that 1 thought so, too, that 
this was my first real attachment; and he 
Bqneezed my hand, and looked at me so—I can 
hardly endure to recall it yet, it was so thrill¬ 
ing. And it all came about of my hinting to 
him, in a laughing kind of a way, that some¬ 
body had sharp - eyes, and somebody had seen 
oertain rather onribns circumstances taking 
place between two windows. We were sitting 
side by side on the sofa in my bodoor. He’d 
been playing on my guitar, and 1 jest allowed 
my hand to touoh his, by accident, and then I 
attempted to snatch it away, and when he re¬ 
tained it, I told him very archly that he needn’t 
press my fingers so, when I’d seen another person 
kissing hers to him, that very afternoon; and 
then he smiled, and squeezed it all th? harder, 
and looked at me so thrillingly with those 
bright eyes, and sat up closer by me, and said: 
"Ah, Miss Slimmens, don’t think my heart is 
there; it’s only a pretence, to cover up my real 
feelings. 1 have never seen but one being who 
fully realized my ideal of what a woman can be, 
and she—sho—sits by my side I Darling Al¬ 
vira I need I say more ?’’ And then my head 
sunk on his shoulder, and I whispered that he 
needn’t. He’s so modest, too l he almost 
blushed when I attempted to kiss him; he was 
full as reluctant as a girl. But he’s so young. 
I might be bis mother; but he’s too innocent 
to snspect it. 1 ’ve often beard that boys al¬ 
ways fall in love the first time with women 
older than themselves, and it seems it is even 
so. After a while, we had some snch pleasant 
conversation. He asked me if I knew who put 
a certain beautiful poem under bis door, said it 
was unique, perfectly uniqae, and bad been 
one of the first things to fix his particular re¬ 
gards upon the fair authoress. He could not, 
he knew he could not be mistaken in his intui¬ 
tions as to who it was, nor that the initials at 
the bottom—“A. 8.’’—stood for Alvira Slim¬ 
mens. I said that I was afraid that he would 
be afraid of an intellectual being, a woman who 
wrote out the infusions of her soul; but he 
replied that a woman had as good a right to be 
“blue” as a violet or a larkspur, that the violet 
couldn't help its color, and that the bosom 
where snch poetry burnt and glowed must 
express itself, or burst I Oh, it was beantiful I 
I was edified by his thoughts; only I was so all 
a-trimble with bliss that I could think of no¬ 
thing else but that 1 was nestling by his Bide, 
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and that my hand reposed in his. Only last 
evening that I was so happy I I urged him to 
set the wedding-day and—hark! he is entering 
his apartment now. How I start at the sound 
of his footstep I his tiny, tiny footstep, encased 
in those dear patent-leather gaiters. He’s so 
exquisite in his dress, and his handkerchiefs 
always smell of heliotrope. Ah me I I’m too 
satisfied for earth 1 Let that bold minx look 
and giggle out of her window, if Bhe’s a mind 
to; it can’t affect me now. But I ’ll jUBt steal 
up to the attic and see if she is a performing as 
usual. I would go down to my bodoor if 1 
thought he would follow me; hut, as I can’t see 
him until tea-time, I’ll keep an eye on that 
girl. 

Yes I just as usual I Pretending to sew, and 
stealing looks out of her eyes all the time. Her 
mouth keeps dimpling with the laugh in her ; 
hut I guess she ’ll have on another face before 
long. It is evident he hasn’t told her yet. 
There I down goes her Bewing on the floor, and 
up goes her hand over her eyes, and she’s star¬ 
ing and staring—my, such talking across lots I 
never saw. 

0 dear, I’m so tired of expeoting him every 
instance; I wonder what ’a keeping him. He 
went ont for his walk after tea, and he hasn’t 
come in yet, and it’s nigh on to nine o’clock. 
Last night, at this hour, I was by his side here 
on this sofa, listening to his gentle voice. It 
is true that it was I who first hinted at love— 
I offered him my hand and fortune; but it’s 
Leap Year, thank the fates, and I'd j perfect 
right. He responded instantaneously, he said 
I was all his fancy painted me, and more, much 
more. I believe I ’ll just steal into his room 
and see what I can see, for I know he *s out. I 
should have heard his step if he’d walked on 
eggs, for I’ve been doing nothing but listening 
since nine o’clock. I shall hear him, when he 
g omes in, in time to meet him on the Btairs and 
invite him into my bodoor. 

How sweet his apartment smells 1 it’s like a 
rose— 

“ Ethereal! tt Is 

His breathing that perfumes his chamber thnsi” 
as Milton says. It almost takes my breath away 
to step into it; it sort of frightens me, and pleases 
me, too. I do believe I love that boy. I’lljnst 
take a peep, and back again to meet him. His 
trank*8 standing open; it’s always been locked 
with a patent lock, and I’ve never been able 
to see the inside of it before. Well, if this 
isn’t onrions I Ladies’ clothes! dresses, petti¬ 
coats, shawls, jewelry l Can my Edgar be a 


robber, be a smuggler who enters boarding¬ 
houses only to secure the wearing apparel of its 
inmates T No 1 the thought is too enervating; 
besides, if innocence was ever impressed upon 
a mortal face, it is on his. He’s incapable of 
any deceit. Here, on the hand of these—these 
garments, and on these handkerchiefs, are the 
same mysterious initials; they’re all marked 
“H. H.,” and some of ’em “Helen Hewitt,” 
and done with it. It can’t he a sister, for it 
isn’t the same name as Evelyn, that’s plain ; 
it can’t be the clothing of a dead young woman 
to which he has been engaged to he married, 
for he told me with his own lips that he’d never 
loved any hut myself. O dear I I wish I knew. 
I sha'n’t sleep a wink, to-night, not a wink, in 
my endeavors to fathom this very pecnliar and 
anonymous circumstance. Ah-h! perhaps this 
will tell something! here’s the daguerreotype 
of a female ; it looks enough like him to he his 
sister—it is his sister; and Bhe must be mar¬ 
ried, young as she looks, to a gentleman by the 
name of Hewitt. How simple, after all 1 and I 
to he suspecting him of being a smuggler—him 
—my precious Edgar! I could fairly kiss his 
sister’s picture, I feel so relieved. She ’s got 
nice clothes, anyhow; they must he a very good 
fami—mercy! Mr. Evelyn ! I beg your par¬ 
don 1 I really did not hear you come in. You 
see, I was passing by, and found yonr door 
open, and yonr trank standing wide, and I was 
afraid some smuggler had entered the premises 
and been robbing yon. I just stepped in to see 
if anything was missing, and to close your 
trank for yon. Went ont in a great lmrry, and 
wasn’t aware yon left it open ? Perhaps yon 
didn’t. You’d better look ’round and see if 
any of yonr property is missing. I just this 
instance Btepped in, and haven’t had time to 
see a thing yet. Why, yon’ve shut that trunk 
without hardly looking to see its contents. 
Never mind; yonr money is in the other one ? 
Yon ’re so careless and unsuspicious ; jnst like 
one of yonr age. Do yon know, my darling, 
how long this evening lias seemed ? What 
kept yon T I waited in my bodoor for your 
footstep until my heart ached. Sit down here, 
dearest, and whisper to yonr Alvira what it 
was that detained you. 


CHAPTER XV. 

BOW SUB CAME TO TAKE A LADT BOARDER. 

I don’t know hardly why I feel so uneasy 
this afternoon, unless it’s because Edgar was. 
out at dinner-time. 1 've got so I can’t endure 
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to have him out of my sight, and yet we’ve 
only been engaged three days. I had spring 
chickens stewed in cream a purpose for him, 
and he wasn’t here after all; and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that Timothy Bethuen 
eat at least two-thirds of a chicken, and my 
beloved Edgar never to have a taste. I ’d tell 
Timothy, out and out, that I couldn’t hoard 
him at the price I’ve been doing, less than 
any of the rest of my hoarders, any longer, if 
1 expected to keep boarding-house many weeks 
more ; bnt as I don’t, I guess I won’t turn the 
poor fellow away till they alt go. I warrant he 
was surprised not to find his socks darned, this 
washing; but I’ve done with darning old socks 
ia hopes of catching a preacher. Miss Slim- 
roens'B prospects have brightened, of late. I 
do feel terribly uneasy, though. I believe I 'll 
take another rencontre oat of that garret-win¬ 
dow, to pass away the time. Belle Waldon’s 
been making up a mighty pretty white dress 
lately, pretty enough for a bride; but I guess 
nobody has asked her to have ’em, for all that. 
I wonder at her making it up herself, too, when 
they generally hire all their dressmaking done. 
It was about finished yesterday; she was put¬ 
ting the lace on the sleeves. 1 ’ll just climb 
up to my lookout, and see what she's about 
next. 

Well, did I ever I a wedding, sure enough! 
1 can Bee all over the room pretty much. There 
is Belle, dressed in white, with a wreath on her 
head; and there’s somebody else standing be¬ 
fore the glass, in that very dress Belle was 
making, and Belle is fixing a veil on her hair. 
That ’s the one that’s going to be married, 
sure. 1 wish she’d turn her head, so I could 
see her faoe! I ’ll perish of curiosity in less 'n 
two minuteB, if she doesn't look round. What 
a flutter they 're in! Why won't she turn her 
head T As sure as I’m alive, it’s that very girl 
whose picture I saw. Yus, it’s Helen Hewitt; 
it's his sister, and I ’ll bet ho's over there now. 
Why didn’t ho invite me to the wedding, I’d 
like to know. Who’s entitled to his confidence, 
if I am notf No, I’m not mistaken. Dear! 
dear I If I only could see through a grind¬ 
stone, I’d know what was going on. That 
provoking enrtain has just fell down of itself, 
a-purpose to vex me. 

There's that Caturah, hollering after me as 
load as she can; hut I ’m not going to hear her 
just yet. What’s that she saysT A strange 
gentleman in the parlor wants to see me imme¬ 
diately, on important business I Well, wonders 
never cease! What he can want is the ques¬ 
tion ; I must go and see. They’ve put that 


curtain down, any how, and it’s no use to Btand 
here peeking. 

Good-afternoon, Bir. Have I taken any young 
lady to hoard lately ? and if so, is she in the 
house nowf No, sir/ this is a gentlemen’s 
boarding-house exclusively, sir. Your daugh¬ 
ter, sir f And you’ve been informed that she 
has been residing under this roof for several 
weeks ? It’s a mistake. There’s been a very 
nice yonng gentleman here for some time—a 
stranger. Evelyn—Edgar C. Evelyn, Bir, is 
his name. Describe his personal appearance ? 
Really, 1 don’t know as you’ve any right to 
inquire; but, as I’ve no objeotions, I think I’ll 
answer you. Very handsome, but Bmall; black 
eyes, full of fire; wavy ringlets ; small hands 
and feet; low voice; rosy lips; a cunning little 
scar on his left cheek. No, sir, he ’b not in 
the house now; he was not at home to dinner, 
and has not come in yet. Your daughter? Mr. 
Evelyn your daughterf You heard she’d 
dressed herself up like a man ? Foolish child! 
Oh, I see through it all now; hat hurry, or 
you ’ll be too late. They ’re getting married 
now, this minute, and you ’ll be too late. I ’ll 
show you the house—right ronnd the comer, 
on the other side of the block. I ’ll go with 
you, if you ’ll wait till I catch up a bonnet. 

Too late, sir! There’s the minister coming 
away, and there’s the Squire’s buggy flying 
around the comer. ■ You can go in, if you 
want to, and I ’ll go hack home, hut your bird 
has flown ; I saw her in that buggy with Harry 
Waldon, and they’ve been married this half 
hoar, I know too well. 

An account of the affair in the Pennyville 
Eaglet Let me Bee it, Dora, do! (Reads.) 

HIGHLY BOHAHTIC AFFAIR. 

A highly romantio affair disturbed the usual 
quiet of our little village, a day or two ago, 
which has furnished subjects for the gossips o^, 
the most exciting character. As we happen to 
be in the confidence of one of the parties, and 
as the affair is likely to become public any way, 
we will give the correct version. Our friend 
Harry Waldon, the “best fellow that ever 
lived,’’ and well known to all our citizens, fell 
in love, while at college, with a pretty girl, a 
mischievous, wild, enchanting creature, and 
withal an heiresB. Whether her parents thought 
her too preoiouB to bestow upon anybody, or 
whether they did not fully appreciate the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of our friend Harry, deponent 
sayeth not; hut they opposed the match, and 
Harry came home to “watch and wait’’ until 
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some change should take place. Soon after, 
arrived in town and stopped at a certain popular 
boarding-house, kept by a certain maiden lady, 
a young gentleman of modest and graceful de¬ 
meanor and fashionable appearance; he oreated 
quite a sensation. He was delicate, almost femi¬ 
nine, in his appearance. His window overlooked 
the garden and residence of Squire Waldon, All 
went on smoothly. We noticed that onr friend 
Harry wore a radiant countenance; we won¬ 
dered at the change in his demeanor; we ceased 
to rally him upon his pensive appearance. Bnt 
we didn’t know— Who did f Nobody! One 
day, an elderly gentleman arrived in search of 
a fair fugitive; but he was ten minutes too late. 
Warning had been received. As he stepped 

out of Miss-’s boarding-house, the minister 

stepped out of Squire Waldon’s. A swift horse 
bore the happy couple to the expected train. 
What more remains to be said ? We wish them 
a long life and plenty of happiness, only hoping 
that the charming lady will never again feel the 
inclination, or the necessity for—as it is vulgarly 
expressed—donningthe masculine netherliabili- 
ments—in short, wearing the breeches. 

May I take the paper to my room, Dora? 
Humph! the impudent jade! and to think that 
I actually kissed her! My blood boils when I 
think of it; and it boils harder still when I 
read that scrap of paper I picked up in her 
room, after she went away. Let me look at it 
again. 

“ Such fun, Belle, such fun alive ! I thought 
I should have suffocated! She wanted to kiss 
me, but I resisted a long time, for I was afraid 
she took snuff'; but at last she conquered me 
—she was the strongest. However, she doesn’t 
take snuff; the kiss, whatever else it was, was 
not snuffy!” 

Ha! snuffy, indeed 1 If ever he brings his 
bride back here, she ’ll get her dress tore some 
day; she didn’t reflect she was making an enemy 
for life. Harry Waldon had better settle in 
some other plaoe, if he wishes his wife to have 
any peace. I ’ll have my revenge for that scrap 
of paper yet. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

RAT BXTBHXI2IATOB. 

What’s that you remarked, Dr. Burton? 
Arsenic? O my! I thought that horrid stuff 
was only good for killing rats or committing 
suicide I It ’ll make a woman of fifty, you say, 
as f&ir and blooming as a girl of twenty, and 
it’s wonderful for fattening people up f If I 


was in any danger of getting to be forty or fifty 
years old very soon, I believe I’d commence 
taking it, to preserve my complexion. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever need fattening, though 
I look rather thin in the face; it runs in the 
Slimmens family to he thin in the face, and 
fleshy otherwise. Them Circassian women must 
be dreadfully vain females, to take such terrible 
stuff as arsenio to keep themselves white and 
soft. Don’t you think so, Mr. Bethuen ? Don’t 
you think it perfectly unexcusable for the femi¬ 
nine sex to be given to such arts ? Their minds 
onght to be set on higher things, Mr. Bethuen, 
on higher things; I’ve long felt it. But I sup¬ 
pose them Circassian ladies are heathens and 
Mahomaders, and don’t know any better. Don’t 
you ever feel as if you had a call to go and teach 
them better ? Only to reflect upon their eating 
arsenio like sugar candy, and we sitting here 
in our comfortable homes, and never making 
an effort in their behalf t Oh, Mr. Bethuen, 
it’s disparaging to onr benevolence that snch 
is the fact! But it is not so bad in them as to 
think that English women and our own Ame¬ 
rican girls are a-going and doing the same, as 
much as they durst. Eating arsenio to make 
themselves look fair, you say, Dr. Burton? 
I’m glad you told me; I’m glad I'm warned 
against the depravity which exists in our midst. 
After this, when I see anybody very plump and 
white, I shall be sure they are arsenic-eaters. 
There’s them twins, Philista and Philistina 
Podd, as fat and babyish— Oh, you needn’t 
color up so, Mr. Barker; I didn't mean no¬ 
thing, only I wished to warn Mr. Bethuen of 
what might be. It would be dreadful for a 
minister of the gospel to find out that his wife 
was a suicide, as it were, a self-poisoner, and 
all for the vain glory of the flesh. Dursn’t 
never leave it off, after they’ve once become 
victims to its pernicious influence? Have to 
keep on taking more and more ? 0 Doctor! 
And how much is it safe to begin with? I 
merely inquire to satisfy a physical curiosity 
How many did you say, Mr. Little? Forty 
grains ? You Bhould think the ladies would 
have scruples against taking such drachms ?— 
he! he! But that’s borrowed wit, for I’ve 
heard it before. 

Have Borne more of the fried trout, Doctor; 
they didn’t cost me anything, for Mr. Little 
caught ’em himself, and made ’em a present to 
the honse, so you can thank him for ’em. Have 
some more, Dora, do. Dear, dear, what a light 
and trifling generation this is getting to be! 
Hoops, and bustles, and crinoline enough for a 
balloon, and now it’s arsenic for an emetic. 
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Hey, Mr. Little ? Tartar emetio, you should 
call it, considering where it originated? You 
jest about the soberest subjeots. He ’b a little 
too much of a jesticulater; don’t you think so, 
Mr. Betlmen? 

0 Lord of mercy 1 I’ve went, and gone and 
done it I I know I have 1 I feel it here I Com¬ 
mitted suicide I I’ve gone and killed myself! 
Oh, how it burns I my stomach’s all a-fire I Oil, 

I wish I hadn’t—I wish I hadn’t tried it; but 
I was so awful yellow, and it would show through 
spite of all I could do, and so wrinkly, and now 
I’ve gone and poisoned myBelf. I’ve taken too 
much! it’s eating me up and burning me up 
alive I Dora 1 Dora 1 where are you ? Oh, let 
me in, and tell me what to do I I’m sick—I’m 
poisoned with arsenic I I jest took a little, not 
much bigger than a quinine powder; and my 
stomach ’B all griping up and burning like fire. 
Take an antidote ? What ? Eggs ? O dear, I 
wonder if there *s any in the house ; I’ll go and 
see. You go and find out where the Doctor is. 

If he isn’t in his room, send Caturah after him 
—quick. Never mind the eggs;. run for the 
Doctor. Oh-h-hl Susan, where ’b the eggs? 
Bring me some. Here 1 hand ’em to me—a 
dozen. Oli-h-h 1 

There 1 I’ve swallowed a dozen raw. Oh, 
Doctor, is that you ? I’m afraid you ’re too 
late. I’m poisoned; I’m dying dead this 
minute. Did you bring your stomach-pump ? 
Arsenic—it’s arsenic. I ’ll open my mouth. 
Ok-h-h I 

I believe I feel better. Do you think it’s all 
up ? Do you think I’m out of danger ? Oh, 
Doctor, I’ve run a narrow risk this lime. It 
all come of them pesky rats. I got some vermi¬ 
fuge, or exterminator, or whatever yon call it, 
and put it on a plate in the pantry to keep the 
rats away; and somehow I forgot, and mistook 
it for sugar, and sweetened some lemonade with • 
it I was making, the day was so warm. I never 
thought, till I begun to be Biok, what was the 
matter. Oh, Doctor, if it hadn’t been for them 
eggs and that pump, I shudder to think— Yes, 

1 ’ll lay down; I feel as weak as a oat. If you 
will jest help me up the stairs,.I ’ll go to bed. 
Dora ? Yes, I'm afraid I Bcart her most to 
death. After I’m comfortable, you’d better 
go and see if the excitement has hurt her. 0 
my, them pesky ratsl There I that’ll do. 
Come in again after supper, and Bee how I am. 
And, Doctor, a word more—be sure and let the 
boarders know it was them pesky insects that 
did it. 

Now't I’m ont of danger, yon ’ll never catch 


me at that again, not if 1 get to he yellower than 
brimstun itself, and need bleaching more ’n 
old Aunt Peggy’s best bunnit. My sensations 
were undesoribable; I hardly knew which it 
was best to send for—the Doctor or Mr. Bethnen. 
I hope Timothy Bethuen won’t distrust the truth 
of the matter. I didn’t much more than begin 
to feel better before I luckily thought of laying 
it to the rats. Nobody ’ll guess the truth hut 
Dora, and she’s seen me in too many predica¬ 
ments for me to care for her. She’s a good 
soul, for she never betrays me; but now that 
she’s a husband, it will be different. I’m aw¬ 
ful afraid she ’ll confide it to him, and lie’s so 
fond of fun, he ’ll let it all ont; he ’a an awfnl 
person to get jokes on people. I feel as weak 
and nsed np as if I’d been sick a month. I 
Bhall have to keep my room two or three days, 
at least; and there’s them currants getting too 
ripe for jelly, and the house a-going to rack 
and ruin, with nobody to watch them everlast¬ 
ing girls. But I’m thankful I’m alive, currant 
jelly or no currant jelly; and the next time 
anybody catches me taking arsenio to bleach 
myBelf, they may set me down for a bigger 
simpleton than I am. 1 'm afraid there’s no 
such thing as making a young woman out of 
an old one, as easy as making a new Tnscan 
out of an old one. I hate to give up—I can't, 
that's the long and short of it. But ugh, that 
arsenic I 
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THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 

A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN. 

TART I. 

In the latter years of the last century, two youths, 
Ferdinand von Hallbcrg, and Edward von Wcnslc- 
ben were receiving their education in the military 
academy of Marionvheiin. Among their school¬ 
fellows, they wero called Orestes and Pylades, 
or Damon and Pythias, on account of their tender 
friendship, which constantly recalled to their 
schoolfellows’ minds tho history of theso ancient 
worthies. Both were sons of officers, who had 
long served tho state with honor, both wero des¬ 
tined for their fathers’ profession, both accom¬ 
plished and endowed by nature with no mean 
talents. But fortune had not been so impartial in 
tho distribution of her favors—Hailbcrg’s father 
lived on a small pension, by means of which lie 
defrayed the expenses of his son’s schooling at tho 
cost of tho government; while Wcnssleben’s 
parents willingly paid tho handsomest salary in 
order to ensure to their only child tho best educa¬ 
tion which the establishment afforded. This dis¬ 
parity in circumstances at first produced a species 
of proud reserve, amounting to coldness, in Ferdi¬ 
nand’s deportment, which yielded by degrees to 
the cordial affection that Edward manifested to¬ 
wards him on every occasion. Two years older 
than Edward, of a thoughtful and almost melan¬ 
choly turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gained a 
considerable influence over his weaker friend, who 
clung to him with almost girlish dependence. 

Their companionship had now lasted, with satis¬ 
faction and happiness to both, for several years, 
and the youths had formed for themselves the most 
delightful plans—how they were never to separate, 
how they were to enter tho service in tho same 
regiment, and, if a war broke out, how they wero 
to light side by side, and conquer, or die together. 
But destiny, or rather Providence, whose plans are 
usually opposed to the designs of mortals, had or¬ 
dained otherwise for tho friends than they antici¬ 
pated. 

Earlier than was expected, Hallbcrg’s father 
found an opportunity to have his son appointed to 
an infantry regiment, and lie was ordered imme¬ 
diately to join the stall' in a small provincial town, 
in an out-of-the-way mountainous district. This 
announcement fell like a thunderbolt on the two 
friends ; but Ferdinand considered himself by far 
the more unhappy, since it was ordained that he 
should be tbo one to sever the happy bond that 
bound them, and to inflict a deep wound on his 
loved companion. His school-fellows vainly en¬ 
deavored to console him by calling his attention to 
his hew commission, and the preference which had 
been shown him above so many others. He only 
thought of the approaching separation ; ho only 
saw his friend’s grief, and passed the few remain¬ 
ing days that were allowed him at the academy by 
Edward’s side, who husbanded every moment of 
his Ferdinand’s society with jealous care, and 
could not bear to lose sight of him for an instant. 


In one of their most melancholy hours, excited by 
sorrow and youthful enthusiasm, they bound them¬ 
selves by a mysterious vow, namely, that tho ono 
whom God should think fit to call first from this 
world should bind himself (if conformable to the 
divine will) to give some sign of his remembrance 
and affection to the survivor. 

The place where this vow was mado was a 
solitary spot in the garden, by a monument of gray 
marble, overshadowed by dark firs, which tho 
former director of the institution had caused to be 
erected to the memory of his son, whose premature 
death was recorded on the stone. 

Hero the friends met at night, and by tho fitful 
light of tho moon they pledged themselves to the 
rash and fanciful contract, and confirmed and con¬ 
secrated it, the next morning, by a religious cere¬ 
mony. After this tlioy were able to look the 
approaching separation in the face more manfully, 
and Edward strove hard to quell the melancholy 
feeling which had lately arisen in his mind on ac¬ 
count of the constant foreboding that Ferdinand 
expressed of his own early death. “No," thought 
Edward, “ his pensive turn of mind and his wild 
imagination cause him to reproach himself without 
a cause for my sorrow and his own departure. 
Oh, no, Ferdinand will not dio early—he will not 
die before mo! l’rovidcnco will not leave me alone 
in the world." 


The lonely Edward strove hard to console him¬ 
self, for, after Ferdinand’s departure, tho house, 
the world itself, seemed a desert; and, absorbed by 
his own memories, he now recalled to mind many 
a dark speech which had fallen fiom his absent 
friend, particularly in tho latter days of their inter¬ 
course, and which betokened but too plainly a 
presentiment of early death. But time and youth 
exercised, even over these sorrows, their irresisti¬ 
ble influence. Edward's spirits gradually recov¬ 
ered their tone; and as tho traveller always has 
the advantage over the one who remains behind, in. 
respect of new objects to occupy his mind, so was- 
Ferdinand even sooner calmed and cheered, and,by 
degrees he became engrossed by his new duties, 
and new acquaintances, not to the exclusion, in¬ 
deed, of his friend’s memory, but greatly to the 
alleviation of his own sorrow. It was natural, in 
such circumstances, that the young officer should 
console himself sooner than poor Edward. The 
country in which Hallbcrg found himself was wild 
and mountainous, but possessed all the charms and 
peculiarities of “ far oil'" districts—simple, hospi¬ 
table manners, old-fashioned customs,, many talcs 
and legends which arise from the credulity of the 
mountaineers, who invariably lean towards the 
marvellous, and love to people the wild solitudes 
with invisible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seeking for it, 
made acquaintance with several respectable families 
in tho town ; and, as it generally happens in such 
cases, ho had becomo quite domesticated in tho best 
country houses in the neighborhood ; and tho well- 
mannered, handsome, and agreeable youth was 
welcomed everywhere. The simple, patriarchal 
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life in these old mansions and castles—the cordial¬ 
ity of tho people, tlio wild, picturesque scenery, 
nay, tho very legends themselves wero entirely to 
Hnllberg’s taste. He adapted himself easily to his 
new mode of life, but his heart remained tranquil. 
This could not last. Before half a year had 
passed, the battalion to which ho bolongcd was 
ordered to another station, and ho had to part with 
many friends. Tho first letter whioh ho wrote 
after this change, bore the impression of impatience 
at the breaking up of a happy time. Edward 
found tliis natural enough; but he was surprised 
in tho following letters to dotect signs of a disturbed 
nnd desultory state of mind, wholly foreign to his 
friend’s nature. The riddlo was soon solved. 
Ferdinand’s heart was touched for tho first time, 
and, perhaps, bccanso the impression had been 
made late, it was all the deeper. Unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances opposed themselves to his hopes: the 
young lady was of ancient family, rich, and be¬ 
trothed since her childhood to a relation, who was 
expected shoitly to arrive in order to claim her 
promised hand. Notwithstanding this engage¬ 
ment, Ferdinand and tho young girl had become 
sincerely attached to each other, and had both re¬ 
solved to dare everything with tho hope of being 
united. They pledged their truth in secret; the 
darkest mystery enveloped not only their plans, hut 
their affections; and as secrecy was necessary to 
tho advancement of their projects, Ferdinand 
entreated his friend to forgive him if lie did not 
entrust his whole secret to a sheet of paper that 
had at least sixty miles to travel, and which must 
pass through so many hands. It was impossible 
from his letter to guess the name of the person or 
the place in question. “Yon know that I love,” 
ho wrote, “ therefore you know that the object of 
my secret passion is worthy of any sacrifice; for 
you know your friend too well to believe him 
capable of any blind infatuation, and this must suf¬ 
fice for tho present. No one must suspect what 
we arc tq each other;*no one hero or round the 
neighborhood must have tho slightest clue to our 
plans, An awful personage will soon make Jiis 
appearance among us. Ilis violent temper, his 
inveterate obstinacy (according to all that one hears 
of him) arc well calculated to confirm in her a 
well-founded aversion. But family arrangements 
and legal contracts exist, the fulfilment of which 
the opposing party arc bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will ho hard—perhaps, unsuccessful; 
notwithstanding, I will strain every nerve. Should 
I fall, you must console yourself, rny dear Edward, 
with the thought, that it will be no misfortune to 
your friend to he deprived of an existence rendered 
miserable by tho failure of his dearest hopes, and 
separation front his dearest friend. Then may all 
the happiness which Heaven lias denied mo he 
vouchsafed to you and her, so that my spirit may 
look down contentedly from tho realms of light, 
mid bless and protect you both.'’ 

Such was the usual tenor of the letters which 
Edward received during that period. His heart 
was full of anxiety—lie read danger and distress in 
the mysterious communications of Ferdinand ; and 
every argument that affection and good sense could 
suggest did he make use of, in his replies, to turn 
his friend from this path of peril which threatened 
to end in a deep abyss. He tried persuasion, and 
urged him to desist Ibr tho sake of their long-tried 
afiTcctiou. But when did passion over listen to tho 
expostulations of friendship ? 

Ferdinand only saw one aim in life—the posses¬ 


sion of tho beloved one. All olso faded from beforo 
his eyes, and even his correspondence slackened ; 
for his time was much taken up in secret excur¬ 
sions, arrangements of all kinds, and communica¬ 
tions with all manner of persons; in fact every 
action of his present lifo tended to the furtherance 
of his plan. 

All of a sudden his letters ccaBed. Many posts 
passed without a sign of life. Edward wns a 

E to the greatest anxiety ; lie thought his friend 
Btaked and lost. Ho imagined an elopement, 
a clandestine marriage, a duel with a rival, and 
all these casualties wero the more painful to con¬ 
jecture, since his entire ignorance of the real stato 
of tilings gave his fancy full range to conjure up all 
sorts of misfortunes. At length, after many more 
posts had come in without a line to pacify Edward's 
fears, without a word in reply to his earnest en¬ 
treaties for some news, he determined on tuking a 
step which ho had meditated before, and only re¬ 
linquished out of consideration for his friend’s 
wishes. He wrote to tho officer commanding tho 
regiment, and made inquiries respecting tho health 
and abode of Lieutenant von Hallbcrg, whose 
friends in the capital had remained for nearly two 
mouths without news of him, he who had hitherto 
proved a regular and frequent correspondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily on, and at 
length the announcement came in an official form. 
Lieutenant von Hallbcrg had been invited to tho 
castle of a nobleman, whom ho was in tho custom 
of visiting, in order to bo present at the wedding 
of a lady ; that he was indisposed at the time, that 
lie grew worse, and on the third morning had been 
found dead in his bed, linving expired during tho 
night from an attack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter—it fell from 
his trembling hand. To sec his worst fears real¬ 
ized so suddenly, overwhelmed him at first. His 
youth withstood the bodily illness which would 
liavo assailed a weaker constitution, and perhaps 
mitigated the anguish of his grief. Ho was not 
dangerously ill, hut they feared many days for his 
reason; and it required all the kind solicitude of 
the director of the college, combined with the most 
skillul medical aid, to stem the torrent of his sor¬ 
row, and to turn it gradually into a calmer channel, 
until by degrees the mourner recovered hutli health 
and reason. His youthful spirits, however, had 
received a blow from which they never rebounded, 
and one thought lay heavy on his mind which ho 
wns unwilling to share with any other person, and 
which on that accmmt, grew more and more pain¬ 
ful. It was tho memory of that holy promiso 
which had been mutually contracted, that the sur¬ 
vivor was to receive Borne token of his friend's re¬ 
membrance of him after death. Now two months 
had already passed since Ferdinand's earthly career 
had boon arrested ; his spirit was free, why no sign ? 
In the moment of death Edward had had no intima¬ 
tion, no message from the passing spirit, and this 
apparent neglect, so to speak, was another deep 
wound in Edward’s breast. Do the affections 
cease with life? Was it contrary to tho will of the 
Almighty that the mourner should taste this con¬ 
solation? Did individuality loso itself in death, 
and with it memory ? Or did one stroko destroy 
spirit, and body? Tlicso anxious doubts, which 
have before now agitated many who reflect on such 
subjects, exercised their power over Edward's 
mind with an intensity that none can imagine savo 
one whose position is in any degree similar. 

Timo gradually deadened the intensity of his 
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affliction. The violent paroxysms of grief sub¬ 
sided into a deep but calm regret; it was as if a 
mist had spread itself over every object which pre¬ 
sented itself before him, robbing them indeed of 
half their charms, yet leaving them visible, and in 
their real relation to himself. During this mental 
change tho autumn arrived, and with it the long- 
expected commission. It did not indeed occasion 
the joy which it might have done in former days, 
when it would have led to a meeting with Ferdi- 
■/ninl, or at all events to a better chance of meeting, 
nit it roleased him from the thraldom of college, 
and it opened to him a welcome sphere of activity. 
Now it so happened that his appointment led him 
reeidcnlally into the very neighborhood where Fer- 
linuud had formerly resided, only with this diller- 
#noo, that Edward’s squadron was quartered in the 
lowlands, about a short day’s journey from the town 
ami woodland environs in question. 

He proceeded to his quarters, and found an 
agreeable occupation in the exercise of his new 
duties. 

lie had no wisli to make acquaintances, yet lie 
did not refuse the invitations that were pressed 
upon him, lest he should he accused of eccentricity 
and rudeness; and so ho found himself soon en¬ 
tangled in all sorts of engagements with the neigh¬ 
boring gentry and nobility. If these so-called 
gayetics gave him no particular pleasure, at least 
for the lime they diverted his thoughts; and, with 
this view, ho accepted ail invitation (for the new 
year and carnival were near at hand) to a groat 
shooting match which was to he held in the moun¬ 
tains—a spot which it was possible to rcacli in one 
day, with favorable weather and the roads in a 
good slate. The day was appointed, the air toler¬ 
ably clear; a mild frost had made the roads safe 
and even, and Edward had every expectation of 
being able to reach Hliimciibcrg in his sledge before 
night, as on the following morning the match was 
to take place. Hut as soon as he got near the 
mountains, where tho snn retires so early to rest, 
snow-clouds drove from all quarters, a cutting wind 
came roaring through the ravines, ami a heavy fall 
of snow begun. Twice the driver lost his way, 
and daylight was gone before he had well recovered 
it; darkness came on sooner than in oilier places, 
walled in as they were by dark mountains, with 
dark clouds above their heads. It was out of the 
question to dream of reaching Hluinenberg that 
night ; but in this hospitable land, where every 
householder welcomes the passing traveller, Ed¬ 
ward was under no anxiety as to shelter. He only 
wished, before tho night quite set in, to reach some 
country house or castle; and mnv that the storm 
had abated in some degree, that the heavens were 
a little clearer, and that a few stars peeped out, a 
largo valley opened before them, whose bold out¬ 
line Edward could distinguish, even in the uncer¬ 
tain light. The well-defined roofs of a neat village 
were percoptihle, and behind these, half-way up 
the mountain that crowned the plain, Edward 
thought ho could discern a large building which 
glimmered with more than one light. The road 
led straight into the village. Edward stopped and 
inquired. 

That building was, indeed, a castle ; tho village 
belonged to it, and both were tho property of the 
Daron Friedcnberg. “ Fricdenhcrg!” repeated 
Edward : the name sounded familiar to him, yet he 
could not call to mind when and where ho hud 
heard it. He inquired if the family were at home, 
hired a guide, and arrived at length, by a rugged 


path which wound itself round sleep rocks, to tho 
summit of them, and finally to the castle, which 
was perched there like an eagle's nest. Tho tink¬ 
ling of the hells on Edward’s sledge attracted the 
attention of the inmates; tho door was opened 
with prompt hospitality—servants appoared with 
torches; Edward was assisted to cmergo from 
under the frozen apron of his carriage, out of his 
heavy pelisse, still" with hoar frost, and up a com¬ 
fortable staircase into a long saloon of simple con¬ 
struction, where a genial warmth appeared to wel¬ 
come him from a spacious stove in tho corner. 
The servants hero placed two large burning candles 
in massive silver sconces, and went out to announce 
the stranger. 

Tho fitting up of the room, or rather saloon, was 
perfectly simple. Family portraits, in heavy 
frames, hung round the walls, diversified by 60tne 
maps. Magnificent stags’ horns were arranged 
between ; and the taste of the master of the house 
was easily detected in the hunting-knives, powder- 
flasks, carbines, smoking-bags, and sportsmen’s 
pouches, which were arranged, not without taste, 
as trophies of the chase. The ceiling was sup¬ 
ported by large beams, dingy with smoke and age ; 
and on the sides of tho room were long benches, 
covered and padded with dark cloth, and studded 
with largo brass nails; while round the dinner- 
table were placed several arm-chairs, also of an 
ancient date. All bore the aspect of the “ good 
old times,” of a simple patriarchal life with afflu¬ 
ence. Edward felt as if there were a kind welcome 
in the inanimate objects which surrounded him, 
when the inner door opened, and the master of tho 
house entered, preceded by a servant, and Wel¬ 
comed liis guest with courteous cordiality, 

■Some apologies, which Edward offered on account 
of his intrusion, were silenced in a moment. 

“ Como now, lieutenant,” said the baron, “ I 
must introduce you to my family. You are not 
such a stranger to us, as you fancy.” 

Willi these words lie took Edward by the arm, 
and, lighted by the servant, they passed through 
several lofty rooms, which were very handsomely 
furnished, although in an old-lashioncd style, with 
faded Flemish carpels, large chandeliers, and high- 
backed chairs ; everything in keeping with what 
the youth had already seen in the castle. Hero 
were the ladies of the house. At the other end of 
the room, by the side of an immense stove, orna¬ 
mented with a large shield of the family arms, 
richly emblazoned, and crowned by a gigantic Turk, 
in a most comfortable attitude of repose, sat the lady 
of the house, an elderly matron of tolerable circum¬ 
ference, in a gown of dark red satin, with a black 
mantle and a snow-white luce cap. She appeared 
to he playing cards with the chaplain, who sat 
opposite to her at the table, and the llaron Fricden- 
herg to have made the third hand at ombre, till lie 
was ealled away to welcome his guest. On tho 
other side of the room were two young ladies, an 
elder person, who might he a governess, and a 
couple of children, very much engrossed by a game 
at lotto. 

As Edward entered, tho ladies rose to greet him ; 
a chair was placed for him near tho mistress of the 
house, and very soon a cup of chocolate and a bot¬ 
tle of tokay were served on a ricli silver salver, to 
restore tho traveller after tho cold and discomfort 
of liis drive ; in fact, it was easy for him to feel that 
these ” far-away” people were by no means dis¬ 
pleased at his arrival. An ngrceablo conversation 
soon began among all parties. His travels, the 
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shooting-match, tho neighborhood, agriculture, all 
afforded subjects, and in a quarter of an hour 
Edward felt as if lie had long been domesticated 
with theso silnplo but truly well-informed people. 

Two hours llcw swiftly by, and then a bell 
sounded for supper : the servants returned with 
lights, announced that the supper was on the table, 
and lighted tho company into the dining-room—the 
Bamo into which Edward had first been ushered. 
Hero, in the background, some other characters 
appeared on tho scene—-the agent, a couple of his 
subalterns, and tho physician. The guests ranged 
themselves round the tnblo. Edward's place was 
between tho baron and his wife. Thu chaplain 
said a short graco, when tho baroness, with an 
uneasy look, glanced at her husband over Edward’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low whisper— 

< “ My love, wo arc thirteen—that will never do.” 

Tho baron smiled, beckoned to the youngest of 
the clerks, and whispered to him. Tho youth 
bowed, and withdrew. The servant took the cover 
awny, and served his supper in tho next room. 

” My wife,” said Fricdenbcrg,” is superstitious, 
as all mountaineers arc. She thinks it unlucky to 
dine thirteen. It certainly has happened twice 
(whether from chance or not, who can tell!) that 
we have had to mourn tho death of an acquaintance 
who had, a short time before, made ihc thirteenth at 
our tabic.” 

” This idea is not confined to the mountains. I 
know many people in tho capital who think with 
tho baroness,” said Edward. ‘'Although in a 
town such ideas, which belong more especially to 
tho olden time, are more likely to bo lost in the 
whirl and bustle which usually silence everything 
that is not essentially matter of fact.” 

” Ah, yes, lieutenant,” replied the baron smiling 
good-humoredly, “ we keep up old customs better 
in tho mountains. Yon see that by our furuituro. 
People in tho capital would call this sadly old- 
fashioned.” 


“ That which is really good and beautiful can 
never appear out of date,” rejoined Edward cour¬ 
teously ; 11 and here, if I mistake not, presides a 
spirit that is ever striving after both. I must confess, 
baron, that when I first entered your house, it was 
this very aspect of tho olden time that enchanted 
mo beyond measure,” 

“ That is always tho effect which simplicity has 
on every unspoiled mind,” answered Fricdenbcrg; 
” but townspeople have seldom a taste for such 
things.” 

” I was partly educated on my father’s estate,” 
said Edward, ” which wa3 situated in the High¬ 


lands ; and it appeared to mo as if, when I entered 
your house, I were visiting a neighbor of my 
father's, for the general aspect is quite tho same 
bore as with us.” 


“ Yes,” said the chaplain, ” mountainous dis¬ 
tricts have all a family likeness ; the sumo necessi¬ 
ties, tho same struggles with nature, the same 
seclusion, all produce tho same way of life among 
mountaineers,” 


“ On that account tho prejudice against tho num¬ 
ber thirteen was especially familiar to me,” replied 
Edward. ” Wo also dislike it; and wo retain a 
consideration for many supernatural, or at least 
inexplicable, things, which I have met with again 
in this neighborhood.” 

“ Yes, hero, almost more than anywhero else,” 
continued tho chaplain, ” I think we excel all other 
mountaineers in the number and variety of our 
legends and ghost stories. I assure you that there 


is not u cave or a church, or, above all, a castle, for 
miles round about, of which wo could not relate 
something supernatural.” 

Tho baroness, who perceived tho turn which 
tho conversation .was likely to take, thought it bet¬ 
ter to send the children to bed ; and when they 
were gone, tiro priest continued, “ Even hero in 
this castle”- 

“Hero!” inquired Edward, “in this very 
castle 1” 

” Yes, yes! lieutenant,” interposed tho baron, 
“this house has the reputation of being haunted ; 
and the most extraordinary lliing is, that tho matter 
cannot be denied by the sceptical, or accounted for 
by tho reasonable.” 

“ And yet,” said Edward, ” the castle looks so 
cheerful, so habitable.” 

** Yes, this part which we live in,” answered tho 
baron ; ” but it consists of only a few apartments 
sufficient for mv family and these gentlemen; the 
other portion of the building is half in ruins, and 
dates from the period when men established them¬ 
selves on the mountains for greater safety.” 

” There are sonio who maintain,” said tho phy¬ 
sician, " that a part of the walls of the eastern 
tower itself arc of Homan origin ; but that would 
surely be difficult to provo.” 

” lint, gentlemen,” observed tho baroness, “ you 
aro losing yourselves in learned descriptions as to 
the erection of the castle, and our guest is kept 
in ignorance of what lie is anxious to hear.” 

” Indeed, madam,” replied tho chaplain, ” this 
is not entirely foreign to the subject, sinco in the 
most ancient part of the building Jies the chamber 
in question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been scon?” inquired 
Edward eagerly. 

” Not exactly,” replied the baroness; “ tlicro is 
nothing fearful to lie seen.” 

“ Come, let us tell him at once,” interrupted the 
baron, ” Tho fact is, that every guest who sleeps 
fur tho first time in this room, (and it lias fallen to 
the lot of many, in turn, to do so,) is visited by 
some important, significant dream or vision, or 
whatever I ought to call it, in which some future 
event is prefigured to him, or some past mystery 
cleared up, which he had vainly striven to compre¬ 
hend before.” 

” Then,” interposed Edward, ” it must be some¬ 
thing like what is known in tho Highlands, under 
the name of second sight—a privilege, as some con¬ 
sider it, which several persons and several families 
enjoy.” 

“Just so,” said tho physician, “ the cases arc 
very similar ; yet the most mysterious part of this 
affair is, that it docs not appear to originate with 
the individual, or his organization, or his sympathy 
wiLli beings of tho invisible world ; no, the individ¬ 
ual bus nothing to say to it—the locality docs it all. 
Every one who sleeps in that room has his mysteri¬ 
ous dream, and tho result proves its truth.” 

“ At least, in must instances,” continued the 
baron,” when we have had an opportunity of hear¬ 
ing tho cases confirmed. I remember once in 
particular. You may recollect, lieutenant, that 
when you first came in, 1 had the honor of telling 
you you wero not quite a stranger to mo.” 

“ Certainly, baron ; and I liavo been wishing for 
a long time to ask an explanation of theso words.” 

” We have often heard your namo mentioned by 
a particular friend of yours—one who could never 
pronounco it without emotion.” 

“ Ali!” cried Edward, who now.saw clearly why 
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the baron’s name had sounded familiar to him also 
—“ah! you speak of my friend Hallbcrg; truly 
do you say, wo were indeed dear to each other.” 

“ VVero!” echoed the baron, in a faltering tone, 
as ho observed the suddun cliango in Edward’s 
voice and countenance; “ can the blooming, vigorous 
youth be-” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Edward; and the haron 
deeply regretted that ho had touched so tender a 
chord, as ho saw the young oiliccr’s eyes fill with 
tears, and a dark cloud pass over Ins animated 
features. 

“ Eorgivo mo,” lie continued, while he leaned 
forward and pressed his companion’s hand ; “ I 
grievo that a thoughtless word should have 
awakened such deep sorrow. I had no idea of his 
death; we all loved tho handsome young man, and 
by his description of you were already much inter¬ 
ested in you before we had ever seen you.” 

Tho conversation now turned entirely on Ilall- 
berg. Edward related tho particulars of his death. 
Every one present Imd something to say in his 
praiso; and although this sudden allusion to his 
dearest friend had agitated Edward in no Blight 
degree, yet it was a consolation to him to listen to 
the tribute these worthy people paid to the memory 
of Ferdinand, and to see how genuine was their 
regret at the tidings of his death. The time passed 
swiftly away in conversation of much interest, and 
tho whole company were surprised to hear ten 
o’clock strike, an unusually late hour for this quiet, 
regular family. The chaplain read prayers, in 
which Edward devoutly joined, and then ho kissed 
tho matron’s hand, and felt almost as if ho were in 
his fathor's house. The haron offered to show fits 
guest to liis room, and tho servant preceded them 
with lights. Tho way led past tho staircase, and 
then on ono side into a long gallery, which com¬ 
municated with another wing of tho castle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, tho curious carving 
on tho ponderous door-ways, tho pointed Gothic 
windows, through many broken panes of which a 
sharp nightwind whistled, proved to Edward that 
ho was in tho old part of tho castle, and that the 
famous chamber could not be far off. 

“ Would it bo impossible for mo 1o bo quartered 
there!” lie began, rather timidly; “I should like 
it of all things.” 

“ lteally !” inquired the haron, rather surprised ; 
“ have not our ghost stories alarmed you!” 

“ On tho contrary,” was tho reply, “ they have 
excited tho most earnest wisli-” 

“ Then, if that bo the case,” said the baron, “ we 
will return. The room was already prepared for you, 
being the most comfortable ami the best in tho whole 
wing; only I fancied, after our conversation-” 

“Oh, certainty not,” exclaimed Edward; “I 
could only long for such dreams.” 

During this discourse they had arrived at the 
door of tho famous room. They went in. They 
found themselves in a lofty and spacious apartment, 
so largo that tho two caudles which the servant 
carried only shed a glimmering twilight over it, 
which did not penetrate to tho furthest corner. A 
high-canopied bed, hung with costly but old- 
fashioned damask, of a dark green, in which were 
swelling pillows of Bnowy whiteness, tied with green 
bows, and a silk coverlet of tho same color, looked 
very inviting to tho tired traveller. Sofa and chairs 
of faded needlework, n carved oak commode and 
tablo, a looking-glass in heavy framework, a prio- 
dieu and crucifix above it, constituted the furniture 
of the room, where, above all things, cleanliness 


and comfort preponderated, while a good deal of 
silver plate was spread out on the toilet-table, 

Edward looked round. “ A beautiful room !” bo 
said. “Answer mo ono question, baron, if you 
please. Did bo ever sleep hero?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Friedenberg; “ it was bis 
usual room when lie was hero, and ho bad a most 
curious dream in that bed, which, as bo assured U3, 
made a great impression on him.” 

“ And wliat was it!” inquired Edward, eagerly. 

“ He never told us, for, as you well know, bo 
was reserved by nature; but wo gathered, from 
some words that bo let slip, that an early and sud¬ 
den death was foretold. Alas! your narrative lias 
confirmed tho truth of the prediction.” 

“Wonderful! Ho always bad a similar fore¬ 
boding, and many a time has bo grieved mo by 
alluding to it,” said Edward ; “ yet it never made 
him gloomy or discontented. He went on bis way 
firmly and calmly, and looked forward with joy, I 
might almost say, to another lifu,” 

“ He was a superior man,” answered the baron, 
“ whose memory will ever be dear to us. But now 
I will detain you no longer. Good night. Hero 
is the boll”—lie showed him the cord in between 
the curtains—“ and your servant sleeps in tho next 
room.” 

“ Ob, you are too careful of me,” said Edward, 
smiling; "I am used to sleep by myself.” 

“Still,” replied the baron, “every precaution 
should be taken. Now oneo more good night.” 

lie shook him by tho hand, and, followed by tho' 
servant, left the room. 

Tims Edward found himself alone in the largo, 
mysterious-looking, haunted room, where bis de¬ 
ceased friend bad so often reposed—where bo also 
was expected to see a vision. The awe which llio 
place itself inspired, combined with tho sad and 
yet tender recollection of the departed Ferdinand, 
produced a slate of mental excitement which was 
not favorable to his night's rest. Ho bad alrendy 
undressed with tho aid of bis servant, (whom ho 
hud then dismissed,) and bad been in bed soino 
time, having extinguished the caudles. No sleep 
visited his eyelids; and tho thought recurred which 
bad so often troubled him, why bo bad never re¬ 
ceived the promised token from Ferdinand, whether 
his friend’s spirit were among the blest—whether 
his silence (so to speak) proceeded from unwilling¬ 
ness or incapacity to communicate with tho living. 
A mingled train of reflections agitated bis mind ; 
his brain grew heated ; bis pulse beat faster and 
faster. The castle clock lolled eleven—half-past 
eleven. He counted the strokes; and at that mo¬ 
ment the moon rose above the dark margin of tho 
rocks which surrounded the castle, and shed her 
full light into Edward’s room. Every object stood 
out in relief from the darkness. Edward gazed, 
and thought and speculated. It seemed to him as 
if something moved in the furthest corner of the 
room. The movement was evident—it assumed a 
form—the form of a man, which appeared to ad¬ 
vance, or rather to float forward. Hero Edward 
Inst all sense of surrounding objects, and bo found 
himself once more silting at tho foot of tho monu¬ 
ment in the garden of the academy, where ho bad 
contracted the bond with his friend. As formerly, 
the moon streamed through tho dark branches of 
the fir-trees, and shed its cold pale light on tho cold 
white marble of the monument. Then the floating 
form which had appeared in the room of tho castlo 
became clearer, moro substantial, more earthly- 
looking ; it issued from behind the tombstone, and 
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stood in the full moonlight. It was Ferdinand, in 
the uniform of his regimont, earnest and pale, but 
with a kind smilo on his features. 

*• Ferdinand, Ferdinand !” cried Edward, over¬ 
come by joy and surpriso, nnd he strove to embrace 
the well-loved form, but it waved him aside with n 
melancholy look. 

41 Ah! you are dead,” continued the speaker; 
14 and why then do I see you just ns you looked 
when living?” 

44 Edward,” answerd tho apparition, in a voice 
that Bounded as if it came from alar, 44 1 am dead, 
but my spirit has no poaco.” 

44 You are not with tho blest?” cried Edward, in 
a voice of terror. 

44 God is merciful,” it replied ; 14 hut wo are frail 
and sinful creatures ; inquire no more, but pray for 
mo.” 

44 With all my heart,” cried Edward, in a tone 
of anguish, while lie gazed on tho familiar features; 
44 but speak, what can I do for thee?” 

44 An unholy tio still binds me to earth. I havo 
sinned. I was cut olf in tho midst of my sinful 
projects. This ring burns.” lie slipped a small 
gold ring from his left hand. 44 Only when every 
token of this unholy compact is destroyed, and when 
I recover tho ring which I exchanged for this, only 
then can my spirit bo at rest. Oh, Edward, dear 
Edward, bring mo back my ring !” 

44 With joy—but wlioro, where am I to seek it?” 

‘‘Emily Varnier will give it thee herself; our 
ctlgagcment was contrary to holy duties, to prior 
engagements, to earlier vows. God denied his 
blessing to the guilty project, and my course was 
arrested in a fearful manner. Pray for mo, Edward, 
and bring back tho ring, my ring,” continued tho 
voice, in a mournful tone of appeal. 

Then the features of tho deceased smiled sadly 
hut tendorly j then all appeared to float onco more 
before Edward’s eyes—tho form was lost in mist, 
tho monumont, tho fir grovo, tho moonlight disap¬ 
peared : a long, gloomy, breathless pause followed. 
Edward lay half sleeping, half benumbed, in a con¬ 
fused manner; portions of the dream returned to 
him—some images, some sounds—above all, the 
petition for the restitution of tho ring. Hut an 
indescribable power hound his limbs, closed his 
eyelids, nnd silenced his voice ; mental conscious¬ 
ness alone was let! him, yet his mind was a prey 
to terror. 

At length these painful sensations subsided—his 
norves became more braced, his breath came more 
freely, a pleasing languor crept over his limbs, and 
ho fell into n peaceful sleep. When ho awoke, it 
was already broad daylight; his sleep towards the 
end of tho night had been quiet and refreshing. 
Ho felt strong and well ; but as soon as tho recol¬ 
lection of his dream returned, a deep melancholy 
took possession of him, and ho felt tho traces of 
tears, which grief had wrung from him, on his 
eyelashes, lint what had the vision been ? A 
mere dream, engendered by tho conversation of the 
evening, and his affection for Hallherg’s memory; 
or was it at length the fulfilment of the compact ? 

Thero, out of that dark corner, had the form risen 
up, and moved towards him. Hut might it not have 
boon some effect of light and shade produced by tho 
moonboams and tho dark branches of a largo treo 
close to tho window, when agitated by tho high 
wind? Perhaps ho had seen this, and then fallen 
asleep, and, all combined, had woven itself into a 
dream. Hut the name of Emily Varnier! Ed¬ 
ward did not remember ever to have heard it; 


certainly it had never been mentioned in Ferdi¬ 
nand’s letters. Could it bo the name of his love, 
of tho object of that ardent and unfortunate pas¬ 
sion ? Could the vision ho one of truth ? Ho was 
meditating, lost in thought, when thero was a 
knock at his door, nnd the servant entered. Ed¬ 
ward rose hastily, and sprang out of bed. As ho 
did so, he heard something fall with n ringing 
sound; tho servant stooped and picked up a gold 
ring, plain gold, like a wedding-ring. Edward 
shuddered; lie snatched it from the servant's hand, 
and tho color forsook his checks as ho Toad the two 
words, 44 Emily Varnier,” engraved inside tho 
hoop. He stood there like one thunder-struck, as 
pale as a corpse, with the proof in his hand that he 
had not merely dreamed, but had actually spoken 
with the spirit of his friend. A servant of the 
household came in to ask wlieltier the lieutenant 
wished to breakfast in his room or down stairs with 
tho family. Edward would willingly have re¬ 
mained aluno with the thoughts that pressed heavily 
on him, but a secret dread lest his absence should bo 
remarked, and considered as a proof of fear, after 
all that bud passed on the subject of the haunted 
room, determined him to accept tho last propositi. 
Ho dressed hastily, mid arranged his hair care¬ 
fully ; hut tho paleness of his face, and the traces 
of tears in his eyes, were not to he concealed, and 
ho entered tho saloon, where tho family were al¬ 
ready assembled at tho breakfast-table, with the 
chaplain and tho doctor. 

Tho baron roso to greet him: ono glance at tho 

f ’oung nfiiccr’a face was suflicicnt; ho pressed his 
land in silence, and led him to a place by tho sido 
of tho baroness. An animated discussion now 
began concerning tho weather, which was com¬ 
pletely changed ; a strong south wind had risen in 
tho night, so there was now a thaw. The snow 
was all melted—the torrents were flowing onco 
more, and the roads impassable. 

44 How can you possibly roach Hlumonburg, to¬ 
day?” tho baron inquired of his guest, 

44 That will bo well-nigh impossible,” said tho 
doctor. “ I am just come from a patient at tho 
noxt village, and I was nearly an hour performing 
the same distance, in a carriage, that is usually 
traversed on foot in a quarter of an hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought this morning to 
the shooting-match. Now that it had occurred to 
him to remember it, he felt little regret at being 
detained from a sccno of noisy festivity which, far 
from being desirable, appeared to him actually dis¬ 
tasteful in his present frame of mind. Yet he was 
troubled by the thought of intruding too long on 
tho liuspitalily of his new friends, and he said, in a 
hesitating manner— 

44 Yes, but I must try how far-” 

44 That you shall not do,” interrupted tho baron. 
44 The road is always bad, and in a thaw it is really 
dangerous. It would go against my conscicnco to 
allow you to risk it. Remain with us ; \vc have 

no shooting-match or ball to offer you, but-” 

44 1 shall not certainly regret either,” cried Ed¬ 
ward, eagerly. 

44 Well, then, remain with us, lieutenant,” said 
tho matron, laying tier hand on his arm, u*ith u 
kind, maternal gesture. 44 You arc heartily wel¬ 
come ; and tho longer you stay with us, tho bettor 
shall wo bo pleased.” 

Tho youth bowed and raised tho lady’s hand to 
his lips, and said—■ 

44 If you will allow me—if you feel certain that I 
am not intruding—I will accept your kind offer 
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with joy. I never care much for a ball at any 
time, and to-day in particular." He stopped short, 
null then added, “ In such bad weather as this, the 
small amusement-" 

“ Would bo dearly bought,” interposed tho bar¬ 
on. “ Como, I am delighted you will remain with 
us.” 

He shook Edward warmly by the hand, - 

“ You know you are with old friends," 

“And besides," said the doctor, with disinter¬ 
ested solicitude, “ it would ho imprudent, for M. 
de Wousicbcn does not look very well. Had you 
a good night, sir?” 

“ Very good,” replied Edward. 

“ Without much dreaming!” continued tho other, 
pertinaciously. 

“Dreaming! O, nothing wonderful," answered 
the officer. 

“Hein!” said tho doctor, shaking his head 
portentously. “ No one yet-” 

“ Wero 1 to relate my dream,” replied Edward, 
“ you would understand it no more than I did. 
Confused images —— ” 

The baroness, who saw the youth's unwilling¬ 
ness to enlarge upon the subject, hero observed— 

“ That some of the visions had been of no great 
Importance—those which she had heard related, at 
least.” 

Tho chaplain led tho conversation from dreams, 
themselves, to their origin, on which subject lie and 
the doctor could not agree; and Edward and his 
visions wero left in peace at last. Hut when every 
one had departed each to his daily occupation, Ed¬ 
ward followed the baron into his library. 

“I answered in that manner,” ho said, “to get 
rid of the doctor and his questioning. To you I 
will confess tho truth. Your room lias exercised 
Its mysterious iutluenco over me.” 

“ Indeed!” said the baron, eagerly. 

“ J have scon and spoken with my Ferdinand 
for the first time since his death, 1 will trust to 
your kindness—your sympathy—not to require of 
me a description of this exciting vision. Jlut I 
have a question to pul to you.” 

“ Which I will answer in all candor, if it be 
possible.” 

“ Do you know the name of Emily Varnier?” 

“ Varnier—certainly not,” 

“ Is there no one in this neighborhood who bears 
that name ?” 

“ No one ; it sounds like a foreign name.” 

“ In the bed in which I slept I found this ring,” 
eaid Edward, while lie produced it; “ and the appa¬ 
rition of my friend pronounced that name.” 

“ Wonderful! as I tell you, 1 know no one so 
called—this is the first time I ever heard tho name, 
llut it is entirely unaccountable to me how the 
ring should have conic into that bed. You see, 
M. von Wenslebcii, what 1 told you is true. There 
is something very peculiar about that room ; tho 
moment you entered, I saw that the spell had been 
working on you also ; hut I did not wish to fore¬ 
stall or force your confidence." 

“ I felt the delicacy, as I do now the kindness, 
of your intentions. Those who arc as sad as I am 
can alone tell tho valuo of tenderness and sympa¬ 
thy.” 

Edward remained this day and the following at 
the castle, and felt quite at homo with its worthy 
Inmates. He slept twice in the haunted room. He 
went away and cama back often ; was always wel¬ 
comed cordially, and always quartered in the same 
apartment. Hut, in spite of all this, he had no 


clue, ho had no means of lifting the veil of mystery 
which hung round the fate of Ferdinand Hallborg 
and of Emily Varnier. 

TAUT II. 

Sever An weeks passed away. Edward spared 
no pains to discover some trace of the lady in 
question, hut all in vain. No one in tho neighbor¬ 
hood knew the family; and he had already 
determined, as soon as the spring began, to ask 
for leave of absence, and to travel through tho 
country where Ferdinand had formed his unfor¬ 
tunate attachment, when a circumstance occurred 
which coincided strangely with his wishes. His 
commanding officer gave him a commission to 
purchase some, horses, which, to his great con¬ 
solation, led him exactly into that part of tho 
country where Ferdinand had been quartered. It 
was a market-town of some importance. He was 
to remain there some time, which suited his plans 
exactly; and he made use of every leisure hour to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the officers, to in¬ 
quire into Ferdinand’s connexions and acquaintance, 
to trace the mysterious name, if possible, and thus 
fulfil a sacred duty. For to him it appeared a 
sacred duty to execute the commission of his 
departed friend—to get possession of tho ring, and 
to ho the means, as he hoped, of giving rest to 
the departed spirit of Ferdinand. 

Already, on the evening of the second day, ho 
was sitting in tho coIFee-room with burghers of 
the place and officers of diJfercnt regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was inquiring whether 
the neighborhood were a pleasant ono, of an in¬ 
fantry officer, ono of Hallhcrg’s corps. “ P’or," 
said he, “ I came from charming quarters.” 

“ There is not much to boast of," replied tho 
captain. “ There is no good fellowship, no har¬ 
mony among tlm people." 

“ I will tell you why that is,” criod an animated 
lieutenant ; “ that is because there is no house as 
a point of reunion, where ono is sure to find and 
make acquaintances, and to he amused, and wliero 
each individual ascertains his own merits by tho 
ell'eet they produce on society at largo." 

“ Yes, we have had nothing of that kind sinco 
the Varniers left us,” said the captain. 

“ Ynrnicrs !" cried Edward, with uu eagerness 
ho could ill conceal. “ The name sounds foreign.” 

“ They wero not Germans—they were emi¬ 
grants from the Netherlands, who had left their 
country on account of political troubles,” replied 
the captain. 

“ All, that was a charming house,” cried tho 
lieutenant, “ cultivation, refinement, a sufficient 
competency, the whole stylo of establishment freo 
from ostentation, yet most comfortable; and Emily 
—Emily was the soul of the whole house.” 

“Emily Varnier!” echoed Edward, while his 
heart heat fast, and loud. 

“ Yes, yes ! that was tho name of the prettiest, 
most graceful, most amiable girl in the world,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“ You seem bewitched by tho fair Emily," 
(d)servcd the cornet. 

“ I think you Would have been too, had you 
known her,"' rejoined the lieutenant; “ she was 
the jewel of the whole society. Since she went 
away there is no bearing their stupid balls and 
assemblies." 

“ Hut you must not forget," the captain resumed 
once more, “ when you attribute everything to the 
charms of the fair girl, that not only she but tho 
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whole family lias disappeared, and wo have lost 
that house which formed, as you say, so charming 
a point of reunion in our neighborhood. 1 ' 

“ Yes, yes ; exactly so,” said an old gentleman, 
a civilian, who had been silent hitherto; “ the 
Varniors’ house is a great loss in tho country, 
where such losses arc not so easily replaced as in 
a largo town. First, tho father died, then camo 
tho cousin and carried the daughter away.” 

“ And did this cousin marry the young lady ?" 
inquired Edward, in a tone tremulous with agita¬ 
tion. 

“ Certainly,” answered tho old gentleman ; “ it 
was a very great match for her j ho bought land to 
tho value of half a million about here.” 

“ And he was an agreeable, hamlsomo man, we 
must all allow,” remarked the captain. 

“ Hut she would nevor have married him,” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, “ if poor Hallborg had 
not died.” 

Edward was breathless, but lie did not speak a 
word. 

“ She would have been compelled to do so in 
any case,” said tho old man ; “ tho father had 
destined them for each other from infancy, and 
people say ho mado his daughter lake a vow as ho 
lay on his death-bed.” 

“That sounds terrible,” said Edward; “and 
does not speak much for the good feeling of tho 
cousin.” 

“ She could not have fulfilled her father’s wish,” 
interposed the lieutenant ; “ her heart was bound 
up in llallberg, and Hallberg’s in her. Few 
people, perhaps, knew this, for the lovers were 
prudent and discreet; I, however, knew it all.” 

“ And why was she not allowed to follow the 
inclination of her heart 1” asked Edward. 

“ Because her father had promised her,” replied 
tho captain : “ you used just now tho word ter¬ 
rible ; it is a fitting expression, according to my 
version of the matter. It appears that one of tho 
branches of the house of Yarnicr had committed an 
act of injustice towards another, and Emily’s father 
considered it a point of conscience to make repara¬ 
tion, Only through tho marriage of his daughter 
with a member of the ill-used branch could that 
act - be obliterated and made up for, and, therefore 
ho pressed the matter sorely.” 

“ Yes, nud the headlong passion which Emily 
inspired her cousin with abetted his designs.” 

“ Then her cousin loved Emily 1” inquired 
Edward. 

“ Oh, to desperation,” was the reply. “ He 
was a rival to her shadow, who followed her not 
more closely than ho did. lie was jealous of the 
rose that she placed on her bosom.” 

“ Then poor Emily is not likely to hav<? a calm 
life with such a man,” said Edward. 

“ Come,” interposed the old gentleman, with an 
authoritative tone, “ I think you, gentlemen, go a 
little too far. I know D’Effernay; ho is an honest, 
talented man, very rich, indeed, and generous; ho 
anticipates his wife in every wish. She has the 
most brilliant house in the neighborhood, and lives 
like a princess.” 

“ And trembles,” insisted the lieutenant, “ when 
sho hears her husband’s footstep. What good can 
riches be to her ? Sho would liavo been happier 
with llallberg.” 

“ I do not know,” rejoined the captain, “ why 
you always looked upon that attachment as some¬ 
thing so decided. It never appeared so to mo; 
and you yourself say that B’Effernay is very 


jealous, which I believe him to bo, for he is a 
man of strong passions; and this very circum¬ 
stance causes mo to doubt tho rest of your story. 
Jealousy has sharp oyes, and D’Eflernay would 
have discovered a rival in llallberg, and not 
proved himself tho friend ho always was to our 
poor comrado,” 

“ That does not follow at nil,” replied tho 
lieutenant, " it only proves tlint the lovers wero 
very cautious. So fur, however, I agree with 
yon. I believo tlint if B’EHernay had suspected 
anything of the kind ho would have murdered 
llallberg.” 

A shudder passed through Edward’s veins. 

“Murdered!” ho repeated, in a hollow voice; 
“ do you not judge too harshly of this man when 
you hint the possibility of such a thing t” 

“ That does ho, indeed," said tho old man ; 
“ theso gentlemen are all angry with D’Ellernay, 
because he has carried oil’ tho prettiest girl in tho 
country. Hut 1 am told ho docs not intend remain¬ 
ing where ho now lives. Ho wishes to sell his 
estates.” 

“ Itcally,” inquired tho captain, "and whoro is 
ho going ?” 

“ I have no idea,” replied the other; “ hut lie is 
selling everything off. One manor is already 
disposed of, and there have been people already ill 
negotiation for the place where lie resides.” 

The conversation now turned on tho valuo of 
D’Eflbrnay’s property, nnd of land in general, &c. 

Edward had gained materials enough for reflec¬ 
tion ; he rose soon, took leave of the company, 
and gave himself up, in tho solitude of his own 
room, to the torrent of thought and feeling which 
that night’s conversation hail let loose. So, then, 
it was true ; Emily Yarnicr was no fabulous 
being ! llallberg had loved her, his love had 
been returned, hut a cruel destiny had separated 
them. IIow wonderfully did all he had heard 
explain tho dream at the castle, and how com¬ 
pletely did that supply what had remained doubtful, 
or had been omitted in tho ollicers' narrative! 
Emily Yarnicr, doubtless, possessed that ring, to 
gain possession of which now seemed liis bounden 
duty. Ho resolved not to delay its fulfilment a 
moment, however difficult it might prove, and ho 
only reflected on the best manner in which ho 
should perform the task allotted to him. The salo 
of tho property appeared to him a favorable 
opening. Tho fame of his father’s wealth mado 
it probable that the son might wish to bo a 
purchaser of a fine estate, like the one in question, 
lie spoke openly of such a project, mado inquiries 
of tho old gentleman, and the captain, who seetned 
to him to know most about tho matter; and as his 
duties permitted a trip for a week or so, lie started 
immediately, and arrived on the second day at tho 
place of his destination. Ho stopped in tho public 
liouso in the village to inquire if tho cstntu lay 
near, and M’hethcr visitors were allowed to see tho 
house and grounds. Mine host, who doubtless 
had had his directions, sent a messenger im¬ 
mediately to tho ensile, who returned before long, 
accompanied by a chasseur, in a splendid livery, 
who invited tho stranger to the casllo in the name 
of M. D’Effernay. 

This was exactly what Edward wished and 
expected. Escorted by the chasseur, ho soon 
arrived at the castle, and was shown up a spacious 
staircase into a modern, almost, one might say, a 
magnificently furnished room, where tho master 
of the house received him. It was evening, 
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towards tho end of winter; the shades of twilight 
had already fallen, and Edward found himself 
suddenly in a room quite ijlumiuulcd with wax 
candles. D’Eflbrnay stood in tho middle of the 
Saloon, a tall, thin young man. A proud hearing 
seemed to bespeak a consciousness of his own 
merit, or at least of his position, liis features 
were finely formed, but tho traces of stormy 
passion, or of intorual discontent, had lined them 
prematurely. 

In figure ho was very slender, and tho deop- 
sunken eye, the gloomy frown which was fixed 
between his brows, and tho thin lips, had no very 
prepossessing expression, und yet lliero was some¬ 
thing imposing in tho whole appearance of tho 
man. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his invitation, 
spoke of his idea of being a purchaser as a motive 
for his visit, and gave his own, and his father’s 
name. D’Eflbrnay seemed pleased with all ho 
said. Ho had known Edward's family in tho 
metropolis ; ho regretted that tho late hour would 
render it impossible for them to visit tho property 
to-day, and concluded by pressing the lieutenant to 
puss the night at the castle. On the morrow they 
would proceed to business, and now ho would 
have tho pleasure of presenting his wife to tho 
visitor. Edward’s lioart beat violently—at length, 
then, he would see her! Had he loved her him¬ 
self ho could not havo gone to meet her with more 
agitation. D’Eflfcrnay led his guest through many 
rooms, which were all as well furnished, and as 
brilliantly lighted as tho first ho had entered. At 
length 1m opened tho door of a small boudoir, 
whoro there was no light, save that which tho 
faint, gray twilight imparted through tho windows. 

Tho Bimplo arrangement of this little room, 
with dark green walls, only relieved by some 
ongravings and coats of arms, formed a pleasing 
contrast to Edward’s eyes, after tho glaring splen¬ 
dor of tho other apartments. From behind a 
piano-forte, at which sho had been seated, ill a 
recess, rose a tall, slender female form, in a white 
dress of extreme simplicity. 

" My love,” said D’Eflbrnay, “ I bring yon a 
welcome guest, Liculciiniit Wensleben, who is 
willing to purchase the estate.” 

Emily curtseyed; tho friendly twilight concealed 
tho shudder that passed over her whole frame, as 
she heard tho familiar numo which aroused so 
many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in a low, sweet 
voice, whoso tremulous accents were not un¬ 
observed by Edward ; and while tho husband made 
some further observation, ho had lcisure*to remark, 
as well as the fading light would allow, tho fair 
oullino of her oval face, tho modest grace of her 
movements, her pretty, nymph-like figure—in fact, 
all those charms which 6ccmed familiar to him 
through tho impassioned descriptions of his friend. 

u But what can this fancy be, to sit in the 
dark?” asked D’Eflernay, in no mild tone ; “ yon 
know that is a thing I cannot bear:” and with 
these words, and without waiting his wife’s an¬ 
swer, ho rang tho bell over her sofa, and ordered 
lights. 

While these were placed on the table, tho com¬ 
pany sat down by the fire, and conversation com¬ 
menced. By tbe full light Edward could perceive 
all Emily’s real beauty—her pale, but lovely faco, 
the Bad expression of her largo blue eyes, so often 
Concealed by their dark lashes, and then raised, 
with a lopk full of feeling, a sad, pensive, intel¬ 


lectual expression ; ami he admired tho simplicity 
of her dress, and of every object that surrounded 
her; all appeared to him to bespeak a superior 
mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’EflTcrnny was 
called away, Ono of his people had something 
important, something urgent to communicate to 
him, which admitted of no delay. A look of fierco 
anger almost distorted his features; in an instant 
iiis thin lips moved rapidly, ami Edward thought 
ho muttered some curses between his teeth. Ho 
left the room, but, in so doing, he cast a glance of 
mistrust and ill-temper on the handsome stranger 
with whom ho was compelled to leave his wife 
alone. Edward observed it all. All that he had 
seen to-day—all that ho had heard from his com¬ 
rades of tho man’s passionate and suspicious dispo¬ 
sition, convinced him that his stay hero would not 
bo long, and that, perhaps, a second opportunity of 
speaking alono with Emily might not oiler itself. 

Ho determined, therefore, to profit by tho pres¬ 
ent moment; and no sooner had D’Ellurnay left 
the room, than ho began to tell Emily she was 
not so complete a stranger to him as it might 
seem ; that long before lie had had the pleasure of 
seeing her—even before he had heard her name— 
she was known to him, so to speak, in spirit. 

Madame D’Eflbrnay was moved. She was si¬ 
lent for a time, and gazed fixedly on the ground; 
then sho looked up; the mist of unshed tears 
dimmed her blue eyes, and her bosom heaved with 
the sigh she could not suppress. 

“ To me also the name of Wensleben is familiar. 
There is a link between our souls. Your friend 
has often spoken of you to me.” 

But she could say no more; tears checked her 
speech. 

Edward's eyes wore glistening also, and tho 
two companions were silent; at length he began 
once inoro: 

“ My dear lady,” ho said, “ my timo is short, 
and 1 havo a solemn messngo to deliver to you. 
Will you allow mo to do so now !” 

“To mo!” she asked, in a tone of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ From my departed friend,” answered Edward, 
emphatiealv. 

“ From Eerdinaml?—•and that now—after .. . .” 
she shrunk back, as if in terror. 

“ Now that he is no longer with us, do you 
mean? I found the message in his papers, which 
have been entrusted to me only lately, since 1 havo 
been in tho neighborhood. Among them was a 
token which 1 was to restore to you.” He pro¬ 
duced the ring. Emily seized it wildly, ami trem¬ 
bled as site looked upon it, 

“ It is, indeed, my ring,” she said at length, “ tho 
same which I gave him when we plighted our troth 
in secret. You aro acquainted with everything, I 
perceive; I shall therefore risk nothing if I speak 
openly.” She wept, and pressed the ring to her 
lips. 

“ I sec that my friend’s memory is dear to you,” 
continued Edward. “ You will forgive the prayer 
I am about to mako to you : my visit to you con¬ 
cerns his ring.” 

“How—what is it you wislil” cried Emily, 
terrified. 

“ It was his wish,” replied Edward. “ Ho 
evinced an earnest desire to havo this pledge of an 
unforLunato and unfulfilled engagement restored.” 

“ How is that possible ? You did not speak 
witli him before his death ; and this happoned so 
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suddenly aftor, that, to givo you the commis¬ 
sion-” 

“ There wns no time for it! that is true,” 
answered Edward, with an inward shudder, al¬ 
though outwardly lie was calm. “ Perhaps this 
wish was awakened immediately before his death. 
1 found it, as I told you, expressed in those pa¬ 
pers.” 

*'Incomprehensible!” she exclaimed. “Only 
a short time before his death, we chorishcd—de¬ 
ceitful, indeed, they proved, but, oh, what blessed 
hopes!—wo reckoned on casualties, on what 
might possibly occur to assist us, Neither of us 
could endure to dwell on the idea of separation ; 

and yet—yet since-Oh, my God,” she cried, 

overcome by sorrow, and she lud her face between 
her hands. 

Edward wns lost in confused thought. For a 
limo both again were silent; at length Emily 
started up— 

“ Forgive me, M. do Wenslebcn. What you 
have related to me, what yon have asked of me, 
has produced so much excitement, so much agita¬ 
tion, that it is necessary that 1 should be alono for 
a few moments, to recover my composure.” 

“ I am gone,” cried Edward, Bpringing from his 
chair. 

“No! no!” she replied, “you arc my gucBt; 
remain here. I have a household duty which calls 
me away, ” She laid a stress on these words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, sweet smile, 
she gave her hand to the friend of her lost Ferdi¬ 
nand, pressing his gently, and disappeared through 
the inner door. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered; then ho 
paced the room with hasty steps, throw himself on 
the sofa, and took up one of the books tlmt lay on 
the table, rather to have something in bis band, 
than to read. It proved to bo Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts.” He looked through it, nnd was at¬ 
tracted by many passages, which seemed, in his 
present frame of mind, fraught with peculiar mean¬ 
ing ; yet his thoughts wandered constantly from 
the page to his dead friend. The candles, un¬ 
heeded both by Emily and him, burned on with 
long wicks, giving little light in the silent room, 
over which the red glare from the heart!i shed a 
lurid glow. Hurried footsteps sounded ill the 
anteroom ; the door was thrown open. Edward 
looked up, and saw D’Eflernay staring at him, and 
round the room, in an angry, restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there was something 
almost unearthly in those dark looks and that 
towering form. 

“ Whoro is my wifo!” was D’EfTernay’s first 
question. 

“She is gone to fulfil some household duly,” 
replied the other. 

“ And leaves you here alono in this miserable 
darkness! Most extraordinary!—indeed, most un¬ 
accountable!” and, as be spoke, lie approached 
the table and snuffed the candles, with a movement 
of impatience. 

“ She left mo hero with old friends,” said Ed¬ 
ward, with a forced smile. “I have been read- 
ing.” 

“ Wliat, in the dark?” inquired D'Effernay, 
with a look of mistrust. “ It was so dark when I 
came in, that you could not possibly have distin¬ 
guished a letter.” 

“ I road for some timo, and then I fell into a 
train of thought, which is usually the result of 
reading Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ ” 
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“ Young 1 I cannot hoar that author. Ho is so 
gloomy.” 

“ But you aro fortunately so happy, that the 
lamentations of the lonely mourner can find no 
echo in your breast.” 

“ You think so!” said P’Eflbrnay, in a churlish 
tone, and he pressed his lips together tightly, as 
Emily came into the room : lie went to meet hor. 

“ You have been a long time away,” \yas his 
observation, ns ho looked into her eyes, where the 
trace of tears might easily ho detected. “ I found 
our guest alone.” 

“ M, dc Wenslebcn was good enough to excuse 
me,” she replied, “and then I thought you would 
be back immediately.” 

They sat down to tho table ; coflee was brought, 
and the past appeared to bo forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken by constant 
pauses. Edward saw that Emily did all she could 
to play tho hostess agreeably, and to pacify hor 
husband’s ill humor. 

In this attempt tho young man assisted her, and 
at last they were successful. D’Kfleniny became 
more cheerful; the conversation more animated; 
and Edward found that his host could ho n very 
agreeable member of society when lie pleased, 
combining a good deal of information witli great 
natural powers. Tho evening passed away moro 
pleasantly than it promised at one timo ; and after 
an excellent and well-served supper, the young 
officer was shown into a comfortable room, fitted up 
with every modorn luxury ; and, weary in mind 
and body, ho soon fell asleep. Ho dreamed of nil 
that had occupied his waking thoughts—of hip 
friend, nnd his friend’s history. 

But in that species of confusion which often 
characterizes dreams, lie fancied that ho was Fer¬ 
dinand, or at least, his own individuality seemed 
mixed lip with that of llnlibcrg. lie felt that lie 
was ill. He lay in an unknown room, and by his 
bedside stood a small table, covered with glasses 
and phials, containing medicine, as is usual in a 
sick room. 

The door opened, and D’Effbrnay caine in, in his 
dressing-jTOwn, as if ho had just left Ilia bed ; and 
now in Edward’s mind dreams and realities wefo 
mingled together, and lie thought that D’Ellernay 
came, perhaps, to speak with him on the occurren¬ 
ces of the preceding day. But no ! he approached tho 
table on which tho medicines stood, looked ut tho 
watch, took up ono of the phials and a cup, meas¬ 
ured the draught, drop by drop, then ho turned and 
looked round him stealthily, and then lie drew from 
his breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, which ho 
threw into tho cup, mid held it to the patient’s lips, 
who drank, nnd instantly fell a numbness creep over 
his frame which ended ill death. Edward fancied 
that ho was dead ; ho saw the coffin brought, but 
the terror lest ho should be buried alive, made him 
start up with a sudden cllbrt, and he opened his 
eyes. 

The dream had passed away ; he sat in his bed 
safe and well; but it was long ere he could in any 
degree recover his composure, or get rid of tho im¬ 
pression which tho frightful apparition had made on 
him. They brought his breakfast, with a message 
from the master of the house to inquire whether lio 
would like to visit the park, farms, &c. Ho dressed 
quickly, and descended to the court, wlicro ho 
found his host in a riding dress, by the side of two 
fine horses, already saddled. IVEfternay greeted 
tho young man courteously ; but Edward felt an 
inward repugnance as ho looked on that gloomy 
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though handsome countenance, now lighted ujj by 
the beams of the morning sun, yet recalling vividly 
the dark visions of tho night. D’Efl'urnay was full 
of attentions to Iub new friend. They started on 
thoir ride, in spito of some threatening clouds, and 
began the inspection of meadows, shrubberies, 
farina, &c., &c. After a couple of hours, which 
wero consumed in this manner, it began to rain a 
few drops, and at last burst out into a heavy shower. 
It was soon impossible even to ride through the 
woods for the torrents that wero pouring down, and 
so they returned to the castle. 

Edward retired to his room to change his dress, 
and to write some letters, he said, but moro partic¬ 
ularly to avoid Emily, in order not to excite her 
husband's jealousy. As tbo bell rang for dinner 
be saw her again, and found to bis surprise that 
tho captain, whom he had first seen in the coffee- 
room, and who had given him so much informa¬ 
tion, was ono of the party. Ho was much pleased, 
for they had taken a mutual fancy to each other. 
Tho captain was not at quarters tho day Edward 
had left them, but as soon ns ho heard where his 
friend had gono, he put horses to his carriage aud 
followed him, for he said he also should like to sec 
these famous estates. D’Effornuy seemed in high 
good humor to-day, Emily far more silent than 
yesterday, and taking little part in the conversation 
of the men, which turned on political economy. 
Afier coffee she found an opportunity to give Ed¬ 
ward (unobserved) a litle packet. The look with 
which slio did so, itold plainly what it contained, 
and the young man hurriod to his room as soon ns 
he fancied ho could do so without remark or com¬ 
ment. The continued rain precluded all idea of 
leaving tho house any moro that day. Ho unfolded 
tho packet; tlicro wore a couple of sheets, written 
closely in a woman's fair hand, and something 
wrapped carefully in a paper, which he knew to ho 
the ring. It was tho follow to that which ho had 
given tho day before to Emily, only Ferdinand's 
name was engraved insido instead of tiers. Such 
were tho contents of tho papers :— 

“ Secrecy would be misplaced with tho friend of 
tho dead. Therefore will I speak to you of things 
which I havo never uttered to a human being until 
now. Jules D'Eflbrnay is nearly related to mo. 
We knew each other in the Netherlands, where our 
estates joined. Tho boy loved mo already with a 
love that amounted to passion; this love was my 
father’s greatest joy, for there was an old and cry¬ 
ing injustice which tho ancestors of D’Eflbrnay had 
suffered from ours, that could alono, ho thought, he 
mndo up hy the marriage of the only children of the 
two branches. So we wero destined for cacli other 
almost from our cradles; and I was content it should 
bo so, for Jules’ handsome face and decided pref¬ 
erence for mo wero agrccablo to me, although I 
felt no groat affection for him. Wo wero sepa¬ 
rated; Jules travelled in Franco, England, and 
America, and ,madc money as a merchant, which 
profession he had taken up suddenly. My father, 
who had a place undor government, left his country 
ip consequence of political troubles, and came into 
this part of the world, where some distant relations 
of my mother’s lived. Ho liked tho neighborhood ; 
lie bought land; wo lived very happily; I was 
quito contented in Jules’ absence; 1 had no yearn¬ 
ing of tho heart towards him, yet I thought kindly 
of him, and troubled myself little about my future. 
Then—then I learned to know your friend. Oh, 
then! I felt, when 1 looked upon him, when I lis¬ 
tened to him, when we conversed together, I felt, I 


acknowledged that there might be happiness on 
earth, of which I had hitherto never dreamed. 
Then I loved for the first time, ardently, passion¬ 
ately, and was beloved in return. Acquainted 
with the family engagements, he did not dare 
openly to proclaim his love, and I knew I ought 
not to foster the feeling; but, nlas ! how seldom 
does passion listen to the voice of reason and of 
duty. Your friend and I met in secret; in secret 
we plighted our troth, and exchanged those rings, 
aud Imped aud believed that by showing a bold 
front to our destiny we should subdue it to our will. 
The commencement was sinful, it has met with a 
dire retribution. Jules’ letters announced his 
speedy return. He had sold everything in his own 
country, had given up all his mercantile affairs, 
through which he had greatly increased an already 
considerable fortune, and now lie was about to join 
us, or rather me, without whom he could not live. 
This appeared to me like the demand for payment 
of a heavy debt. This debt I owed to Jules, who 
loved mo with all his heart, who was in possession 
of iny father's promised word and mine also. Yet 
I could nut give up your friend. In a state of dis¬ 
traction I told him all; we meditated (light. Yes, 
I was so far guilty, and I make the confession in 
hopes that some portion of my errors may ho expi¬ 
ated by repentance. My father, who had long been 
in a declining state, suddenly grew worse, and this 
delayed and hindered the fulfilment of our designs. 
Jules arrived. During tho five years lie had been 
away ho was much changed in appearance, and 
that advantageously. I was struck when I first 
saw him, hut it was also easy to detect in those 
handsome features nnd manly hearing, a spirit of 
restlessness and violence, which had already shown 
itself in him ns a boy, and which passing years, 
with their bitter expcricnco nnd strong passions, 
had greatly developed. The hope that we had 
cherished of D’Efiernay’s possible indifieronco to 
me, of the change which time might havo wrought 
in his attachment, now seemed idle and absurd. 
His love was indeed impassioned. He embraced 
me in a manner tliat made me shrink from him, nnd 
altogether his deportment towards me was a strango 
contrast to the gentle, tender, refined affection of 
our dear friend. I trembled whenever Jules en¬ 
tered tho room, and all that I had prepared to say 
to him, all the plans which I had revolved in my 
mind respecting him, vanished in an instant before 
tho power of his presence, and tho almost impera¬ 
tive manner in which ho claimed my hand. My 
father’s illness increased ; ho was now in a very 
precarious state, hopeless indeed. Jules rivalled 
mo in filial attentions to him—that I can never cease 
to thank him for: hut this illness made my situa¬ 
tion more and inoro critical, and it accelerated tho 
fulfilment of the contract. I was to renew my 
promiso to him hy the death-bed of rny father. 
Alas, alas ! 1 fell senseless to the ground when 

this announcement was made to me. Jules began 
to suspect. Already my cold, embarrassed mari¬ 
ner towards him since his return had struck him as 
strange. Ho began to suspect, 1 repeat, and the 
effect that this suspicion bad on him, it would be 
impossible to describe to you. Even now, after so 
long a time, now that I am accustomed to his ways, 
and moro reconciled to my fate by the side of a no¬ 
ble, though somewhat impetuous man, it makes mo 
tremble to think of those paroxysms, which tho 
idea that I did not love him called forth. They 
wore, fearful; hu nearly sank under them. During 
two days his life was in danger. At last the storm 
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passed—my father died; Jules watched over me 
with the tenderness of a brother, the solicitude of a 
parent; lor that indeed I shall ever bo grateful. 
His suspicion onco awakened, ho gazed round with 
penetrating looks to discover the cause of my altered 
feelings. Hut your friend never came to our house; 
wo met in an unfrequented spot, and my father’s 
illness had interrupted these interviews. Alto¬ 
gether I cannot tell if Jules discovered anything, 
A fearful circumstance rendered all our precautions 
useless, and cut the knot of our secret connexion, 
to loose which voluntarily I felt I had no power. 
A wedding feast, at a neighboring castle, assembled 
all tho nobility and gentry, and officers quartered 
near, together ; my deep mourning was an excuse 
for my absence. Jules, though lie usually was 
happiest by my side, could not resist the invitation, 
and your friend resolved to go, although he was un¬ 
well ; he feared to raise suspicion by remaining 
away, when I was left at home. With great difli- 
culty lie contrived tho first day to make one at a 
splendid hunt, the second day lie could not leave 
his bed. A physician, who was in the house, pro¬ 
nounced his complaint to lie violent fever, and 
Jules, whoso room joined that of tho sick man, of¬ 
fered him every little service and kindness which 
compassion and pood feeling prompted ; and I can¬ 
not hut praise him all the more for it, as who can 
toll, perhaps, his suspicion might have taken tho 
right direction? On tho morning of tho second 
day—hut let mo glance quickly at that terrible 
timo, tho memory of which can never pass from my 
mind—a fit of apoplexy most unexpectedly, but 
gently, ended tho noblest life, and separated us for¬ 
ever! Now you know all. I enclose the ring, I 
cannot write more. Farewell !” 

The conclusion of the letter made a deep impres¬ 
sion on Edward. His dream rose up before bis 
remembrance, the slight indisposition, the sudden 
death, tho fearful nurse-tender, all arranged them¬ 
selves in order before his mind, and an awful whole 
rose out of all these reflections, a terrible suspicion 
which ho tried to throw off. Hut ho could not do 
so, and when ho met the captain and D’Eft'ernny in 
the evening, and the latter challenged his visitors 
to a game of billiards, Edward glanced from time 
to timo at his host in a scrutinizing manner, and 
could not but feel that the restless discontent which 
was visible in his countenance, and the unsteady 
glare of his eyes, which shunned the fixed look of 
others, only fitted loo well into the shape of the 
dark thoughts which were crossing his own mind. 
Lata in the evening, after supper, they played 
whist in Emily's boudoir. On the morrow, if the 
weather permitted, they were to conclude their 
inspection of the surrounding property, and the next 
day they were to visit the iron foundries, which, 
although distant from the castle several miles, 
formed a very important item in the rent-roll of the 
estates. The company separated for the night. 
Edward fell asleep; and the same dream, with the 
samo circumstances, recurred, only with tho full 
consciousness that the sick man was Ferdinand. 
Edward felt overpowered, a species of horror took 
possession of his mind, as lie found himself now in 
regular communication with the beings of tho invis¬ 
ible world. 

The weather favored D’EfTernay's projects. 
The whole day was passed in the open air. Emily 
only appeared at meals and in the evening when 
they played at cards. Until she and Edward 
avoided, as if by mutual consent, every word, every 


look, that could awaken the slightest suspicion, or 
jealous feeling in D’Eflbrnay’sinind. She thanked 
him in her heart for this forbearanco, hut her 
thoughts wero in another world; she took littlo 
heed of what passed around her. Her husband 
was in an excellent temper; lie played the part of 
host to perfection ; and when tho two officers 
wero established comfortably by tho fire, in tho 
captain’s room, smoking together, they could not 
but do justice to bis courteous manners. 

“ He appears to bo a man of general information,” 
remarked hid ward. 

“ He lias travelled a great deal, and read a great 
deal, as I told you when wo first met; bo is a 
remarkable man, bat one of uncontrolled passions, 
and desperately jealous.” 

“ Yet lie appears very attentive to his wife.” 

“ Undoubtedly lie is wildly in love with her ; yet 
ho makes her unhappy, and himself too.” 

“ Ho certainly dues not appear happy, there is so 
much restlessness.” 

“ Ho can never bear to remain in one place for 
any length of timo together, lie is now going to 
sell tho property ho only bought last year. Them 
is an instability about him; everything pulls on 
him.” 

That is tho complaint of many who are rich 
and well to do in tho world.” 

“Yes; only not in the same degree. 1 assure 
ou it has often struck inc that man must havo a 
ad conscience.” 

” What an idea !” rejoined Edward with n forced 
laugh, for the captain’s remark struck him forcibly. 
” lie seems a man of honor.” 

“ Oil, one may ho a man of honor, as it is called, 
and yet have something quite bad enough to re¬ 
proach yourself with. Hut 1 know nothing about 
it, and would not breatho such a thing except to 
you. Ills wife, too, looks so pale and so oppressed.” 

“ Hut, perhaps, that is her natural complexion 
ami expression.” 

“Oh, no, no! the year before D'EfTornay eamo 
from Paris, she was as fresh as a rose. Many people 
declare that your poor friend loved her. Tho allUir 
was wrapped in mystery, mid I never believed tho 
report, for Hallberg was a steady man, utul tho 
whole country knew that Emily had been engaged 
a long time.” 

” Hallberg never mentioned the name in his let¬ 
ters,” answered Edward, with less candor than 
usual. 

“ I thought not. Besides, D'Eflbrnay was very 
much attached to him, and mourned his death.” 

11 Indeed!” 

” I assure you the morning that Hallberg was 
found dead in his bed so unexpectedly, D’Etlcrnay 
was like one beside himself.” 

11 Very extraordinary. Hut as wo are on tho 
subject, tell me, I pray you, all the circumstances 
of my poor Ferdinand's illness, and awful sudden 
death.” 

I can tell you all about it, as well as anyone, 
for I was one of the guests at that melancholy 
wedding. Your friend, and I, and many others wero 
invited. Hallberg bail some idea of not going; ho 
was unwell, with violent headache and giddiness. 
Hut wo persuaded him, and he consented to go 
with us. Tho first day he felt tolerably woll. Wo 
hunted in the open field ; we wero all on horseback; 
the day was hot. Hallberg felt worse. Tho second 
day he had a great deal of fever; lie could not stay 
up. The physician (for fortunately there was one 
in tho company) ordered rest, cooling medicino. 
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neither of which seemed to do him good. The rest 
of the men dispersed, to amuse themselves in 
various ways. Only D’Efibrnay remained at home ; 
he was never very fond of largo societies, and we 
voted that ho was discontented and out of humor 
because his betrothed bride was not with him. His 
room was next to the sick man’s, to whom he gave 
all possible enro and attention, for poor Hallherg, 
besides being ill, was in despair at giving so much 
trouble in a strange house. li’KU'ernay tried to calm 
him on this point; bo nursed him, amused him 
with conversation, mixed his medicines, and, in fact, 
showed more kindness and tenderness, than any of 
us would have given him credit for. JJuforo 1 weal 
to bed 1 visited Hallherg, and found him much hot¬ 
ter, and more cheerful ; the doctor had promised 
that he should leave his bed next day. So I left 
him and retired with the rest of the world, rather 
late, and very tired, to rest. The next morning I 
was awoke by llm fatal tidings, i did not wait to 
dress, I ran to his room—it was full of people.” 

" And how, how was the death first discovered 1” 
inquired Edward, iti breathless eagerness. 

“ The servant, who came in to attend on him, 
thought he was asleep, for he Jay in his usual 
position, his head upon his hand. He went away 
and waited for some time ; hut hours passed, and 
ho thought ho ought to wake his master to give hint 
his medicine. Then the awlul discovery was made, 
lie must have died peacefully, lor bis countenance 
Was so calm, bis limbs undisturbed. A /it of apo¬ 
plexy bad terminated bis life, but in the most tran¬ 
quil manner.” 

“ Incomprehensible,” said Edward with a deep 
sigh. “ Hid they take no measures to restore ani¬ 
mation ?” 

' “ Certainly ; all that could be done was done, 
bleeding, fomentation, friction ; the physician super¬ 
intended, hut there was no hope, it was all too late, 
lie must have been dead some hours, for lie was 
already cold and slid’. If thero had been a spark 
of life in him be would have been saved. It was 
til 1 over; J laid lost my good lieutenant, and the 
regiment one of its iinest nllicers.” 

lie w •as silent, and appeared lost in thought. 
Edward, for bis part, felt overwhelmed by terrible 
suspicions and sad memories. After a long pause 
1m recovered himself; and ” where was D’Ellcr- 
nay !” lie inquired. 

“ D’Elleruuy,” answered tlm captain, rather 
surprised at tlm question ; “ () lie was not in the 
castle when we made the dreadful discovery ; he had 
gone out for an early walk, and when lie came hack 
late, not lie fore noon, he learned the truth, and was 
like one out of his senses. It seemed so awful to 
him, because ho had been so much, the very day be¬ 
fore, with poor Hallherg.” 

“ Ay,” answered Edward, whoso suspicions 
were being more and more confirmed every moment. 
” And did he sec the corpse, did he go into the 
chamber of death ?” 

“ No,” replied the captain ; 11 he assured us it 
was out of his power to do so ; he could not bear 
the sight; and I believe it. People with such un¬ 
controlled feelings as this D’Elfernay, are incapa¬ 
ble of performing those duties which others think it 
necessary and incumbent on them to fulfil.” 

“ And where was Hallherg buried 1” 

“ Not far from the castle where tlm mournful 
event took place. To-morrow, if wc go to the iron 
foundry, we shall bo near tlm spot.” 

“ 1 am glad ofit,” cried Edward eagerly, while 
a host of projects rose up in his mind. ” Put now, 


captain, I will not trespass any longer on your 
kindness. It is late, and wo must ho up betimes 
to-morrow. How far have we to go !” 

“ Not less than four leagues certainly. D’Efler- 
nay has arranged that wc shall drive there, and see 
it all at our leisure : then we shall return in the 
evening. Good night, Wenslcben.” 

They separated : Edward hurried to his room ; 
his heart overflowed. Morrow on tiro one hand, 
horror and even hatred on tlm oilier, agitated him 
by turns. It was long before bo could sleep, 
for the third time the vision haunted him; but 
now it was clearer than before ; now lie saw plainly 
tlm features of him wlm lay in bed, and of him who 
stood beside the bed—they were those of Hallherg 
and of D’Etlernay. 

This third apparition, the exact counterpart of 
tlm two limner, (only more vivid,) all that lie had 
gathered from conversations on tlm subject, and the 
contents of Emily’s letter, left scarcely the shadow 
of a doubt remaining us to how his friend had left 
the world. 

n’Ellbrnay’sjealousaiiil passionate nature seemed 
to allow of the possibility of such a crime, and it 
could scarcely he wondered at if Edward regarded 
him with a feeling akin to hatred. Indeed, llm de¬ 
sire of visiting Jlallberg’s grave, in order to place 
the ring in the cotlin, could uloiie reconcile Wens- 
lchcn to llm idea of remaining any longer beneath 
the roof of a man whom lie now considered the 
murderer of his friend. His mind was a prey to 
conflicting doubts; detestation for tlm culprit, 
and grief for the victim, pointed out one line of 
conduct, while the di/lieulty id’ proving D’Eller- 
nuy’s guilt, and, still more, pity and consideration 
for Emily, determined him at length to let the mat¬ 
ter rest, and to leave the murderer, if such he really 
were, to tlm retribution which his own conscience 
and the justice of God would award him. Ho 
would seek his friend’s grave, and then he would 
separate from D'Ell'emay, and never see him more. 
In llm midst of these rellcctions, the servant came 
to tell him, that tlm carriage was ready. A shud¬ 
der passed over Ins frame as H’Efleniay greeted 
him ; but lie commanded himself, and they started 
on their expedition. 

Edward spoke hut little, and that only when it 
was necessary, and the conversation was kept up 
bv his two companions ; lie had made every in¬ 
quiry, before lie set out, respecting tlm place of his 
friend's interment, the exact situation of llm tomb, 
llm name of tlm village, and its distance from the 
main road. On their way home, lie requested that 
D’ElIernay would give orders to the coachman to 
make a round of a mile or two as far as tlm village 
of——, with whose rector lie was particularly de¬ 
sirous to speak. A momentary cloud gathered on 
D’Elfernay’s brow, yet it seemed no more than his 
usual expression of vexation ut any delay or hin¬ 
drance ; and he was so anxious to propitiate his 
rich visitor, wlm appeared likely to take tlm estate 
oil* h is hands, that lie complied with all possible 
courtesy. Tlm coachman was directed to turn 
down a by-road, and a very had ono it was. The 
captain stuod up in tlm carriage and pointed nut the 
village to him, at some distance oil'; it lay in a 
deep ravine at the foot of the mountains. 

They arrived in the course of time, and inquired 
for the clergyman’s house, which, as well as tho 
church, was situated on rising ground. Tho three 
companions alighted from the carriage, which they 
left at the bottom of tlm hill, and walked up to¬ 
gether in tho direction of tho rectory. Edward 
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knocked at the door and was admitted, while the 
two others sat on a bench outside. He had prom¬ 
ised to return speedily, but to D’EfTernay's restless 
spirit, one quarter of an hour appeared inter¬ 
minable. 

He turned to the captain and said, in n tone of 
impatience, “ M. de VVensleben must have n great 
deal of business with the rector: wo have been 
here an immense time, and he docs not seem in¬ 
clined to make his appoarance.” 

“ O, I dare say he will come soon. The matter 
cannot detain him tong.” 

“ What on earth can ho have to do here l" 

“ l’orhaps you would call it a mere fancy—the 
enthusiasm of youth.” 

“ It has a name, I suppose !” 

“ Certainly, hut—” 

“ Is it sufficiently important, think you, to make 
us run the risk of being benighted on such roads 
as these?” 

“ Why, it is quite early in the day.” 

“ Hut we have move than two leagues to go. 
Why will you not speak 1—there cannot bo any 
great mystery.” 

“ Weil, perhaps not a mystery exactly, but just 
one of those subjects on which wc aro usually re¬ 
served with others.” 

“fin! so!” rejoined D’EfFernay, with a little 
sneer. “ Sumo love tiflair; some girl or another 
who pursues him, that ho wants to get rid of.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I can assure you,” re¬ 
plied the captain drily. “ It could scarcely be 
more innocent, lie wishes, in fact, to visit his 
friend's grave.” 

The listener’s expression was one of scorn and 
anger. “ It is worth the trouble, certainly !” ho 
exclaimed, with a mocking laugh. 11 A charming 
sentimental pilgrimage truly! and pray who is 
this beloved friend, over whoso resting-place he 
must shed a tear and plant a forget-me-not? He 
told me ho had never been in the neighborhood 
before.” 

“ No more he had; neither did he know where 
poor Ilallliorg was buried until I told him.” 

" Hallberg!” echoed the other in a tone that 
startled the captain, and caused him to turn and 
look fixedly in the speaker’s face. It was deadly 
pale, and the captain observed the effort which 
D’Eflernay made to recover his composure. 

“ Hallberg!” lie repeated nguin, in a calmer 
tone, “ and was Wonslebcn a friend of his*” 

“ His bosom friend from childhood. They were 
brought up together at the academy. Hallberg 
left it a year earlier than bis friend.” 

“Indeed!” said D’Effcrnay, scowling as ho 
spoke, and working himself tip into a passion. 
“And this lieutenant came hereon this account,, 
then, and the purchase of the estates was a mere 
excuse?” ! 

“ I beg your pardon,” observod the captain, in a 
decided tone of voice; “I have already told you, 
that it was I who informed him of the place where 
his friend lies buried.” ; 

“ That may he, but it was owing to his friend¬ 
ship—to the wish to learn something further of his 
fate—-that we aro indebted for the visit of this ro¬ 
mantic knight-errant.” 

“ That does not appear likely,” replied the cap¬ 
tain, who thought it better to avert, if possible, 
the rising storm of his companion’s fury. “ Why 
should he seek lor news of Hallberg hero, when 
he comes from the place where he was quartered 


for a long time, and where all his comrades now 
are!” 

“ Well, I don't know,” cried D'Effernay, whoso 

f mssion increased every moment. " Perhaps you 
lave heard what was once gossiped about the neigh¬ 
borhood, that Hallberg was an admirer of my wife 
before she married.” 

“ O, yes, I have heard that report, but never be¬ 
lieved it. Hallberg was a prudent, steady man, 
and every one knew thnt Mademoiselle Yarnior'a 
hand had been promised for some time.” 

“Yes! yes! but you do not know to what 
lengths passion and avarice may lead: for Emily 
was rich. We must not forget that, when wo 
discuss tho matter; an elopement with the rich 
heiress would have been a fine tiling for a poor, 
beggarly lieutenant,” 

11 Shame! shame! M. D’Effernay. How can 
you slander the character of that upright young 
man? If Hallberg wero so unhappy us to lovo 

Mademoiselle Varuicr-” 

“ That lie did ! you may believe me so fur. I 
had reason to know it, and I did know it.” 

“Wo had better change tho conversation alto¬ 
gether, as it lias taken so unpleasant a turn. Hall¬ 
berg is dead ; bis errors, be they what they may, 
lio buried with him. His name stands high with 
all who knew him. Even you, M. D'Eflbriiay— 
you were his friend.” 

“ I Ills friend? I hated him ! I loathed him!” 
D’Eflcrnay could not proceed; ho foamed at tho 
mouth with rage. 

“ Compose yourself!” said tho captain, rising 
as he spoke, “ you luok and speak like a madman.” 

“ A madman ! Who says I am inad ? Now I 
see it all—tiio connection of the whole—the shame¬ 
ful conspiracy.” 

“ Your conduct is perfectly incomprehensible to 
mo,” answered tho captain, with pcifect coolness. 
“ Did you not attend Hallberg in his last illness, 
and give him his medicines witlt your own hand ?” 

“ I!” stammered D'Eflernay. “ No ! no! no!” 
ho cried, while the captain’s growing suspicions 
increased every moment, on nccount of the pertur¬ 
bation which his companion displayed, “ I never 
gave his medicines ; whoever says that is a liar.” 

“I say it!” exclaimed the officer, in a loud 
tone, for his patience was exhausted. “ I say it, 
because I know that it was so, and 1 will maintain 
that fact against any one at any time. If you ciiooso 
to contradict tho evidence of my senses, it is you 
who aro a liar!” 

“ Ha! you shall give me satisfaction for this in¬ 
sult. Depend upon it, I am not one to bo trifled 
with, as you shall find. You shall retract your 
words,” 

“Never! I am ready to defend ovory word I 
have uttered, hero on this spot, at this moment, if 
you please. You have your pistols in tho carriage, 
you know.” 

D’EfFernay cast a look of hatred on the speaker, 
and then, dashing down the liltlo hill, to the sur¬ 
prise of the servants, ho dragged the pistols from 
the sword-case, and was by the captain’s side in a 
moment. But the loud voices of the disputants 
had attracted Edward to tho spot, and tliore lie 
stood on D’Eflernay’s return; and by bis side a 
venorablo old man, who carried a largo bunch of 
keys in his hand, 

“ In Heaven's namo, what has liapponed 1” cried 
Wonslebcn. 

“ What aro you about to do?” intorposed tho 
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lector, in a tono of authority, though his counte¬ 
nance was expressive of horror. “ Aro you going 
to commit murder on this sacred spot, close to the 
precincts of the church ?” 

“ Murder! who speaks of murder?” cried 
D’Efternay. "Who can prove it?” and, as ho 
spoke, the captain turned a fierce, penetrating look 
Upon him, beneath which he quailed. 

“ Hut, 1 repeat tho question,” Edward began 
once more, ” what does all this mean? I left you 
a short time ago in fticndly conversation. I come 
back, and find you both armed—both violently 
agitated—and M. D'Eflernay, at least, speaking 
incoherently. What do you mean by 1 proving 
it?' to what do you alludo?” At tins moment, 
before any answer could ho made, a man came out 
of the house with a pick-axe and shovel on his 
Bhouldcr, and, advancing towards the rector, said 
respectfully, ” I am quite ready, sir, if you have 
the key of the clmrch-yard.” 

It was now the captain's turn to look anxious : 
” What are you going to do, you surely don’t in¬ 
tend-?” hut, as ho spoke, the rector inter¬ 

rupted him. 

” This gentleman is very desirous to see tho 
place whore his friend lies buried.” 

“ Hut these preparations, what do they mean?” 

” I will tell you,” said Edward, in a voice and 
tone that betrayed the deepest emotion, “ I have a 
holy duty to perform. I must cause tho coffin to 
bo opened.” 

” llow, what?” screamed D’Efiernay, cnee 
again. ” Never—I will never permit such a 
thing.” 

” Hut, sir,” tho old man spoke, in a tone of calm 
decision, contrasting wonderfully with tho violence 
of him whom he addressed, 11 you have no possible 
right to interfere. If this gentleman wishes it, 
and I accede to the proposition, no ono can prevent 
us from doing ns we would.” 

" I tell you I will not Buffer it,” continued D'Ef- 
fernny, with tho same frightful agitation. “ Stir 
at your peril,” ho cried, turning sharply round 
upon the grave-digger, and holding a pistol to his 
head ; hut the captain pulled his arm away, to the 
relief of the frightened peasant. 

“ M. "D'Efihrnay," he said, ” your conduct for 
the last half-hour lias Lecu most unaccountable— 
most unreasonable.” 

” Come, come,” interposed Edward, ” iet us say 
no more on the subject; hut let us he going,” he 
addressed the rector; “ wo will not detain these 
gentlemen much longer.” 

Ho made a step towards tho church-yard, hut 
D’Elfernay clutched his arm, and, with an impious 
oath, *' You shall not stir,” ho said ; “ that grave 
shall not lie opened.” 

Edward shook him off, with a look of silent 
hatred, for now, indeed, all his doubts were con¬ 
firmed. 

D'EfFernay saw that YVcnslcben was resolved, 
and a deadly pallor spread itself over his features, 
and a shudder passed visibly over his frame. 

” You arc going!” he cried, with every gesture 

and appearance of insanity. “Go, then;”-. 

and lie pointed tho muzzle of tho pistol to his mouth, 
and, before any ono could prevent him, he drew tho 


trigger, and fell back a corpse. Tho spectators 
were motionless with surprise and horror; tho 
captain was the first to recover himself in somo 
degree. He bent over the body with the faint hope 
of detecting somo sign of life. The old man turned 
pale and dizzy with a sense of terror, and ho looked 
as if he would have swooned, hud not Edward led 
him gently into his house, while the two others 
busied themselves with vain attempts to rcstoro 
life. The spirit of D'Eflernny had gone to its last 
account! 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. Death in its 
worst shape was before them, and a terrible duty 
still remained to he performed. 

Edward's cheek was blanched ; his eye had a 
fixed look, yet he moved and spoke with a species 
of mechanical action, which hud something almost 
ghastly in it. Causing the body to he removed 
into the house, he hade the captain summon the 
servants of the deceased, and then motioning with 
his hand to the awe-struck sexton, lie proceeded 
with him to the churchyard. A few elotfs of earth 
alone were removed ere the captain stood by his 
friend’s side. 

Here wo must pause. Perhaps it were better 
altogether to emulate tho silence that was main¬ 
tained then, and afterwards, by the two comrades. 
But the sexton could not be bribed to entiro 
secrecy, and it was a story lie loved to tell, with 
details we gladly omit, of how Wenslcbcn solemn¬ 
ly performed his task—of how no doubt could any 
longer exist as to the cause of Hallberg’s death. 
Those who Jove the horrible must draw on their 
own imaginations to supply what wo resolutely 
withhold. 

Edward, we believe, never alluded to D’Efifcr- 
nay’s death, and all the awful circumstances attend¬ 
ing it, hut twice—once, when, with every necessary 
detail, he and the captain gave their evidence to 
tho legal authorities ; and once, with as few details 
as possible, when ho had an interview with tho 
widow of the murderer, the beloved of tho victim. 
The particulars of this interview 1m never divulged, 
for 1m considered Emily’s grief too sacred to ho 
exposed to the prying eyes of tlm curious and tho 
unfeeling. She left the neighborhood immediately, 
leaving her worldly adiiirs in Weiislehen’s hands, 
who soon disposed of tho properly for her. Sho 
returned to her native country, with tlm resolution 
of spending tlm greater part of lmr wealth in reliev¬ 
ing tlm distresses of others, wisely seeking, in tho 
exercise of piety and benevolence, tlm only possiblo 
alleviation of lmr own deep and many-sided griefs. 
For Edward, he was soon pronounced to havo 
recovered entirely from tlm shock of these terriblo 
events. Of a courageous and energetic disposition, 
he pursued the duties of his profession with a firm 
step, and hid his mighty sorrow deep in the recesses 
of his heart. To the superficial observer, tears, 
groans, and lamentations are tho only proofs of 
sorrow ; and when they subside, the sorrow is said 
to have passed away also. Thus tho captive, im¬ 
mured within the walls of his prison-house, is as 
one dead to the outward world, though the jailor 
be a daily witness to tho vitality of afiliction. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PYRAMID. 

BY HXXRY J. BREPTT 
From the Knickerbocker ,.Wag. 

“ Truth is stranger than fiction,” for who could have invented the 
Arabian Nights” Tales, those veritable narratives of conjugal confidence 
and credulity ? Who again, may I ask, would ever have dreamed of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” that island-story of the far-off Pacific Seas, unless 
there had heen truth at the bottom ? Aladdin’s lantern was a true 
story, as every body who has travelled in Eastern lands can testify; 
and ” Poor Robinson Crusoe" was no fable, for he did live and did have 
a home on his rocky island, and his tomb-stone is now to be seen in the 
eastern section of Scotland; a time-stamen ana moss-coverea monu 
ment of a man who, when living, was not more alive than he is now 
that his bones are by themselves solitarily crumbling in their tomb. 

Did not Numa, the moon-lover and the nymph-believer, go into hi 
cavern and hold converse with Egeria, the Roman statesman-maid 
And did not the sybil-books inculcate from.knowledge gained in tb 
spirit-land wisdom, and breathe prophecy to the hardened city-building 
wolf-bred Romans ? Out upon incredulity ; for where is the historiai 
who has not made manifest the fact that the great steeple-chaser, 
Quintus Curtius, leaped alive into the yawning pit of the seven-hillec 
city, that craved and hungered for an honest man : Out then, I say 
upon incredulity, and let us stick to our belief in things that are found 
ea upon facts. 

History is made up of events that tell of other matters than thai 
Xerxes, the great militia-general of Persia, invaded Greece, and mei 
the Leonidas of Patriotism at the pass of Thermopylae History is rifi 
with the undercurrent of events that concern more the imagination 
than the legal and moral impressions of our nature ; and while I lend 
willing ear to the stories of Philip and Alexander, his conquering 
heir,I turn no deaf or unbelieving organ to the wondrous story of the 
Pythoness, and believe, nay, religiously believe, that Jupiter was a god 
and high Olympus was his throne. 

Therefore, without multitudinous words and endless preparation, let 
me proceed to my story. There reigned in the dry season of Egypt’s 
existence a king, who is described as being a miser. The history re¬ 
lates of h im that his portrait was engraved upon the Obelisk of Luxer 
that now stands, and which I have often seen standing, upon the Plact 
dela Concorde at Paris, a city still in aflourishing condition in France. 
You will believe me when I tell you that I have often gazed upon the 
venerable but rather Shylockish countenance of this worthy monarch 
as sauntering down the Champs Elysees, I have stopped at the base ol 
the column of granite, that immortal, almost eternal monument of th< 
arts and literature of the land of the Nile. 

The Ring it seems wore a crown, one composed apparently of an 
iron circle, studded with brilliants. His forehead is low, and avarice 
has set its seal upon his nose. It shoots out from his profile like a rag- 
gatherer’s hook, and seems ever on the alert to smell out hidden money, 
whether its proprietors's own or any body else’s. 

It shows an advanced state of the arts in Egypt, this portrait of the 
King of Mummidom ; and grateful am I, and so should others be, to the 
ingenious limner who stamped the portrait of his master upon the ever¬ 
lasting granite. Little did that venerable ruler or that inspired artist 
dream that they should help to adorn the city of Barbarous Gaul or 
that an outside barbarian of a new world would print them in care-dis¬ 
pelling Knickerbocker. 

The king was a miser, and ordered a stone-mason to build him a small 
pyramid, a sort of stone purse, in which to lock up hi3 enormous Wealth. 
Money was not loaned out at interest in those days, and Wall-Streei 
was, happily for those simple people, undreamed of. So the worthy 
king had a pyramid built, ana during a long winter's night he had hi; 
hordes quietly carted to his treasury. By breakfast time, as the-king 
was eating his dog-meat sausage, his factotum reported to him that the 
deposit had been made, and lo ! and behold the key ! 

“ Saddle me,” cried the king, dropping his Bologna, “ and quickly, 
my chesnut mare. The Desert.” 

The slave bowed his head low and reverentially, and in a few sec¬ 
onds the neigh of a caparisoned steed was heard at the palace gate 

He is mounted, he of the deep copper-coloured face, he of the chiffonniei 
nose, and with the speed of the electric telegraph he is scouring the 
plain. A cloud of dust obscures the horizon, and when an instant after 
the veil of uplifted saud has been removed, no eye can discern the king, 
for he has entered his pyramid and his horse is hitched in the shade 
on the other side I dare not enter there, for the king has locked him¬ 
self in, and doubtless is gloating over his enormous and dazzling store. 
Diamonds, rubies, charmed bracelets, antique rings, worn before and 
after the flood by Noah and his family, stuffs and rich drugs, golden 
candlesticks and pearl-headed canes, and images in gold of crocodiles 
with emerald eyes, amber full of flies, silver lizards and bronzed ser¬ 
pents, and countless other objects, rare and miraculously formed. 

The king has left his golden bower and is at dinner. Egypt had its cooks 
and its kitchens, and its kings and rulers dined, and dined well. From 
a palace let us walk into an humble house ; the house of the stone-mison 
who had built the pyramid. 

He is stretched upon bis conch ; he is drawing his breath feebly, ind 
the doctor has shaken Ms perfumed curls, and waved an everlasting 
adieu. In fine, the good old gentleman is about dying, and dying too 
of a very severe and dangerous illness The to-be widow is leaiing 
over his conch. She is sad, and has a crocodile squint in her lefteye 
that is tearful. Her right eye is out and does nothing. Two yoiths 
stand also by the bedside of the departing Egyptian, the soon-to-be 
mummy. They are his sons, two idle boys, wno had done nothing to 
earn a living save by holding horses and sweeping the crossings of tleir 
native town The stone-mason, having been the architect of the Kiig’s 
treasury, had nothing to leave to his children save a secret and a bliss¬ 
ing. What he had put up he could pull down ; and as his bill for w>rk 
at two dollars and fifty cents a day had not been paid by his soverebn, 
he had no compunctions of conscience. He beckoned to Baba-Bebi, his 
eldest and laziest son, to draw near. The youth obeyed. 

“ I have a secret,” said the father, “ and before I die I will tell u to 
you ” It was a fortunate thing he thought of telling it before he ded, 
because afterward it was very probable he would not be able to do so 
Ttiis reflection is made not by me, but by historians. 


1 the treasury department. During the day it wa3 out natural that the 
sons of the lamented Tekel-Bebi should walk around the pyramid. 
It was their father’s work, and they felt a natural pride in this mon¬ 
ument of his skill and genius. They said and thought less of his ro¬ 
guery. They easily discovered the accident that had happened to the 
I chisel, and they took anote of it. What worthy sons to linger thus near 
! the slightest trace of their father’s labours ' 

i That night the toilette-table of Mrs. Tekel-Bebi sparkled with a few 
> rare stones of some nameless value, but to be had at half price, and the 
! dining hall displayed & sumptuous supper. Money is a great procurer 
; of good things, and the widow and her sons were happy then, for they 
: had their fill of meats and drinks 

It is not mentioned how often these children of want visited the hall 
of plenty, but it is known that they made frequent incursions into the 
hoards ; ay, even to such an extent as to puzzle and bewilder old and 
worthy Thapa-Thepis His gods were leaving his heaven. Not singly 
but handfully his coins were winging their flight His crocodile hid 
its eyes picked out, and his mythology was orbless. Even his coral 
monkey had lost all its front teeth of geld. Where was this to end, ml 
who had begun it, and who the unknown evil-spirit that was to finish 
it and him ! In vain he searched with his hooked nose among his 
chests and boxes; the Tound corners of his mine were examined, but all 
in vain. No red-gnome or spirit-bat was found tucked beneath a ruby, 
or crouching in the shady side of a diamond. Amazement seized the 
king, despair the miser. Two-fold emotions took possession of the two¬ 
fold man. 

He had entered his treasury, and, as usual, the sacred seal of his fa¬ 
thers was unbroken He tapped upon the walls; it was like striking 
upon a skull; a dead sound was the only answer. Poor king, you have 
heen robbed, and robbed vilely, and the deuce of it is, you can’t find out 
the robber! Poor old king! ay, go tottering out of the cell of countless 
wealth Why not take it with you, and cast it far and wide over those 
Lvbian sands that stretch westward and southward from your regal 
home 5 Give it to the cut-purses of the desert; build churches to your 
birds and beasts; crown your queen with a diadem, whose wealth could 
buy a continent, and whose light would make her dusky beauty shine 
like a star over the dim mountains of the moon. Take it with you, Oh 
king' for if you leave it in this dark vault, its glory, shedding lustre 
round the sombre walls, will light the bandit to its hiding place ; and 
■ after all, in your old age you will be thrown upon the parish, and finally 
die in a poor-house! The king does not as I would have urged him to 
do, hut he locks the iron door, and like the jailor at our Tombs, he 
l bolts the useless prisoners in Oh Thapa-Thepis, I pity you ' Old 
j Shylock of the Nile, you are nearly a ruined man. 

I The king ate no supper that night, and his chocolate and oiled toast 
left his breakfast-table untouched next morning. Has Thapa-Thepis 
been drinking, that his eyes are so red, his rag-picking nose so blue, 
and his steps so unsteady ? He mounts his desert-mare and flies around 
the sacred depository of his tin. No bird has lit upon the apex of the 
edifice; no serpent coiling through the blazing sands has wriggled its 
way to cool its scaly skin in the dark shadow of the walls. The wind 
from the lone lands of Africa has hidden the footsteps of the mason'-* 

| sons, and all is mystery and all is dim, and Silence and its sister S ifety 
I reign supremely still over the hidden treasure of the miser-king 
| A storm gathers in the Afric air; the dial in the palace court has 
l been rendered useless, for the day has fled, and night, the murderer's 
; friend, is abroad in the city of Cheops Loud howls the blast, and^ the 
mysterious Nile chafes against her reedy banks. The monstrous deities 
i of her flood seek safety in their muddy shrines and listen to the rattling 
j thunder of the skies. Gloom and darkness were abroad that night, 
with tempest and storm. Once more the brothers leave their home for 
their Egyptian California. The stone turns on its pivot and they enter, 
a lucifer match sets fire to a slow-burning torch ; the torch is struck 
into the ground, and Baba-Bebi and his brother pick their way in qnest 
of the choicest stores. Baba-Bebi has lifted from an open box a brace¬ 
let that was worth a battle between nations. His brother stares on the 
sparkling eyes of an ivory god. 

“ Hist! what noise at the door ’ The wax is being broken! Quick 1 
fly!” It is the younger who speaks. 

A gleam of the sword and the deed is done. Baba-Bebi has severed 
his younger brother’s head from his body. He seizes the gory head; 
he flies. The quick revolving stone allows him to escape. He i* free ; 
he is outside of his brother’s tomb, with his brother’s head in his hand. 
The king is inside, with his brother’s lifeless trunk before his eyes — 
Baba-Bebi flies. Thapa-Thepis cannot move. A burning torch before 
him ; a fresh-bleeding carcase on the floor; a trunk without a head; the 
seal of the door unbroken before he broke it; what mystery ’. Where- 
oh! where are the police ’ 

Is Thapa-Thepis iu a dream ? Have the gods given him over to the 
hands of conjurers? Thapa-Thepis does not know, and it* he stays all 
night long in that vast room, with that queer trunk, he never can find 
out. He drags the body to the door; he drags it over the threshold; he 
leaves it for a moment on the sands. He re-enters; he extinguishes 
the blazing torch, and flies to his palace. The guards are commanded 
to fetch the dead man’s headless body from the pyramid; and then the 
king, astounded, puzzled, worried, fretted, and frightened, begins to 
form his plans for the morrow. Wrapt in his dressing-gown ami 
thoughts, let us leave the royal presence, and for a moment breathe 
Why did Baba-Bebi kill his brother by cutting off his head > Simply, 
to save his own. Any reader of sense will perceive the force of the argu¬ 
ment, and will acquit Baba of premeditated murder. Had they both 
been detected, both would have been destroyed; and to prevent the 
secret being discovered, Baba removed the only evidence that could 
speak against him; his brother’s speechless head. 

The king was in no humour to be humbugged, that is the last thing that 
kings and governors and mayors and magistrates, and other police-offi¬ 
cers, allow ; so he was busy that morning in issuing an edict. That edict 
commanded that every inhabitant, from the oldest down to the youngest, 
of his city and the neighbourhood, should pass before a gibbet on which 
was to be exposed the body of the unfortunate chief. 

There was wit in the policy of Thapa-Thepis, King of Egypt 
Soldiers were placed near the gibbet,whose duty it was to scrutinize the 
face of every person who passed by, to see if they could trace any ex¬ 
pression of recognition. It was the only course to be adopted in the 
absence of Fouch4 and Hays. By ten o’clock the public square was 
crowded with the dusky people. They passed on wondering, but not 
recognizing. None knew the mason’s son. If any one doubts this fact, 
let him cut off a neighbour’s head, aud then see if any one will be able 
to identify the individual. Samson, we are told, slew a host with the 
jaw-bone of anass. The ass was verified by the jaw-bone; a good pre¬ 
cedent of anatomical precision, which seems to have been well thought 
of in the Parkman case, where the entire body of the Doctor was known 
through the agency of a dentist who had operated upon his grinders. 
However, people are very curious about these matters, and some I have 
known who coaid not even recognize an old friend of whom they had 
once borrowed money. It is true, nevertheless that the mason’s son 
was not known to any of that vast throng who passed in solemn review 
before him With not one had lie upon that melancholy occasion even 
a speaking acquaintance. 

In Egypt death was looked upon as a peculiar institution of nature- 


I built, tou 

know, the pyramid for that old curmudgeon. King Thapa-Thepis. *He and great care was paid to the bodies of *the departed Without buri 
has got all his treasure in it, and he goes there nightly to see it Wien i al they could not pass the gulf that separated mortality from immor 


he leaves he locks the door and puts his seal upon it, so that if any me 
gets in they have to break the wax, and the King will find him out 
“ There are no windows to the pyramid,” continued that mostex- 
celleut of parents, “ and therefore there is but one way of getting in, 
and that is through the door ” Here old Tekel-Bebi gave a knowing bok 
at his son, who winked away a tear and then was all attention. “ ler- 
haps there is another way of getting into that strong box, and per taps 
there is a stone-mason who knows it. By the tail of the holy crocolile 
there is 1 Four blocks up on the side fronting the east there is a sone 
that turns upon a pivot The eye of a holy Ibis might search in win 


tality, and an unattended-to mummy was no mummy at all, aud was 
excluded from that Paradise whose highest enjoyment was a fr.*c and 
social intercourse with the crocodile and the ibis and the bull 

11 Bury your brother you must *” exclaimed Mrs. Tekcl Bebi to 
Baba-Bebi 

“ How can I replied the son. 


Bury your brother you must!” again exclaimed Mrs 


Bebi, 
ill 


with emphasis, adding, “ if you do not, I will tell Thapa-Thepis 
about it 

Baba-Bebi left the mom, and proceeded to saddle the widow's don- 


to find it, but it is there. It is four stones up from the right coner I key. In the panniers of impervious leather he poured wiue, in the 


j wine he poured a poisonous opiate, and in the saddle he deposited Ids 
person, and made his way toward the public place. 

The sun was about setting . tower and steeple glowed in Ins ruddy 
splendour, and afar off, over the illimitable sands, the wind begin its 
mourning wail; but onward in the deepening twilight jogged the l' l - 
tricide 

The people had obeyed in awe and silence the dread mandate ot the 


looking to the east Touch it where you see a rude and very stall 
mark, as if made by the slip of the chisel, and lo 1 ydu can get in Here 
is a corresponding mark on the inside, so that by pressing it youian 
get out ” And thus finishing the thread of his discourse, he recommen¬ 
ded his bronze-coloured soul to the protection of the holy crocodile ind 
Ibis, and took his departure for the catacombs of Egypt 

IftheworthyTckel-Bebiwasnotembalmedinthememoryofliisiir- 

viving widow and children, he was certainly embalmed in the ^wadding I law, and had withdrawn to their different homes to gossip over tli‘ 
clothes of the tomb, as any unbelieving skeptic can prove, by stepnng I wonders of the adventure The guards, with their white shawls told 
down to Barnuin’s Museum, who lias his remains preserved Thcyian ' ..... * . i 

be seen at any time of the day or night, English giant included, for wo 
shillings, children half price 

Well, old Tekel-Bebi being dead, his heirs looked around themind 
bethought of the pyramid. The widow, too proud to take in washng, 
and too old to think of mirriage, entered her right of dower to the sccet, 
and edged on her hopeful offspring to the venture of a midnight vist to 


cd over their heads, and armed with spears and heavy stone hammers, 
were grouped around the base of the gallows They were tired with 
the weary and so far useless ordeal. , , 

Baba dismounted from his donkey and carelessly approached the 
group He was the only civilian with the soldiery It was nut m 
instant's work to prick a hole in one of the panniers and let the wine 
Speedily it was observed by tin tired guard They > a- if' 


flow out 
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to the wine-sacks; they filled the hollows of their hands; they pressed 
their months to the aperture; they laughed at Baba-Bebi’s well-affect¬ 
ed grief. “Itwas not his wine; it was not theirs.” “ What was that 
to them ?” And they drank it, those un-Father-Matthewed men, and 
not tardy was the wine in its potent effect. Through the brain, through 
the marrow of the bones, through the arteries of the heart, it flew like 
molten quicksilver, and worse than the arrows and the spears of the 
sand-enveloped Bedouin, it killed the life within them, and they were 
Stretched one and all, the captain aud his men, upon the ground; and 
•ifith all the dead about him, in the now thick gloom of the evening, he 
tore his brother's body from the gibbet, and fled; fled to his mother’s 
house, and was safe. 

Has Thapa-Thepis been drinking again, that his eyes are so red, his 
chiffonnier-nose so blue, and his steps so tottering ? Hapless King of 
Egypt 1 His treasury invaded, his guards murdered, the body rescued, 
the culprit fled, and worse than all of these, the secret of the mysteri¬ 
ous entrance into his pyramid unravelled. Up to this moment he had 
acted like a king; he had acted aboveboard ; there was no guile in all 
or any of his acts; but still my old friend was a diplomatist; in fact, 
he was tricky. He feigned wonder, admiration, at the cleverness of 
the mysteries, and forthwith he published the following brief exposi¬ 
tion of his royal views and intentions • 

« To oun Bk-ovED Slaves : Thapa-Thepis, Greeting 
“Slav&5 of Cheops ! be it known that £. T. T., the King, under the blessing 
of the Bulisndthe Apis and the Water-God of the Nile, am willing to pardon 
the wonderful man who has robbed my coffers, who has killed a part of my bold 
and victorious army, who hs3 robbed the gallows of its ripened fruit: and I not 
onlr pardon but invite him to come forward on the fourth day of the next moon 
anJ stood before my daughter, the Princess Effernizida, who will be found, on the 
dat aforesaid, seated in the great Hail of Whispers.in my palace of Golden Grapes, 
in this cy ciiv t.f Cheops ray ancestor; and if he will then recount to her and prove 
•hat ne is the person who has performed the late wonders and show how he did 
them, he shall have the hand of my beloved daughter in marriage, as a reward of 
bis iljostriaua and astounding acts. 

•• la the name of the Crocodile. Signed. 

“ Sphinxum Phocom, Prime Minister. 

“ By command of His Majesty, 

“Thapa-Thepis,’’ etc., etc, 


Tins proclamation had a wonderful effect The Princess Effernizida 
was lovely among women; lovelier but not whiter than the lotus of the 
Kile, and heiress to the large estates of the monarch. It would fill a 
library were I to undertake the recital of all the wild stories that were 
told to the princess, as she sat in the Hall of Whispers, by the gal¬ 
lants of the city of Cheops. Hope inspired them with wit, and their 
tongues were eloquent, but none could account for the mystery of the 
pyramid 

The princess was patient. Tree-like flowers exhaled their loaded 
sweets upon the air of the capacious hall; wondrous birds fluttered 
from branch to branch of this wilderness of shrubbery; and, chained 
by a golden link, a huge crocodile spread his flabby feet in a bath of 
marble inlaid with gold and precious stones, and sighed occasionally 
for a freer bath in his beloved and native river. The God of Egypt 
was a prisoner in the bower of the Queen of Beauty. JIusic 
ever and anon floated on the scented air from unseen instruments, 
and filled the space with melody, and breathed voluptuous languor 
through the room. 

Effernizida listened to the recital of the gallants of her father’s court 
amid this scene of inspiration, but none could win a smile of credulity 
from her roseate lips. Like the image of Silence and of Thought, the 
Sphynx of the Sand, she heard, but she answered not. 

Thapa-Thepis was all on fire. He wandered about his palace, and 
he visited his pyramid; but only broke its sacred seal to find some 
other treasure gone, more money lost Holy snakes and vermin! what 
was to be d°uc ’ Wait awhile, King of yellow Egypt; wait awhile, and 
be cool' 


A figure wrapped in a flowing robe stood before the princess; two 
dark and daring eyes gazed upon her beauty ; two eyes that seemed 
endowed with th^expression ot inextinguishable suspicion flashed into 
her very soul. These eyes read her heart, read her brain, read her 
diplomacy. For one instant they wandered toward the tree-like shrub¬ 
bery , and a smile played from mouth to eye-brow of the mantle-covered 
stranger The princess was seated in a regal chair ; the visitor stood 
immediately before her. They were alone, for both had waited until all 
haddeparted, baffled and disappointed. 

“ Speak,” said the princess, impatient of his silence. 

" 1 kn °w all. and did all replied the stranger 
“Ah'then tell me.” b 


With slew and deliberate speech he told her all that I have told you, 
dear reader. She listened to the narrative, and then wondered how 
h?° Ion S baffled the wisdom of her father ind 
had J U3t finished, when she, too anxious to obey 
derS ? f the kin ,-> hurried f ^th her hand to seize him, wuh 
shrubbery ■ c bidden behind the convenient 

J ’ 7® too extended his willing- and unsuspicious hand to re¬ 
ceive asrs She seized it with a cry of joy, and Baba-Bebi fled; he 
fled tfie palace, he fled the court, he throw aside his cloak. He showed 
both his hands as he crossed the street. He sought his mother’s hum¬ 
ble house, and there was safe 


The princess gazed on her suitor's hand; she looked at its withered 
shrunken arm, with its almost rotting bones. The guards are 
around her; they gaze in wonder at this new demonstration from Ha¬ 
des . they pursue not the demon that has just fled upon his wings of 
gloom. The king totters into the chamber and demands the prisoner, 
who is to be given over to the torture. 

“That hand' that arm!” cried tho king. 

“ Is his—the fiend's!” exclaimed the daughter ; and the skeleton- 
aroifel^ from her grasp upon the floor. 

in vain, in varn, oh, son of Cheops! Pursue no farther 1 Magic is 
agamst you 1 That witchcraft and priest-jugglery that was to be used 
against Aaron, and which he^beat all hollow with his walking stick, are 
in arms against you. Doomed to live in history but as the puppet of a 
trick, oh, Thapa-Thepis ! cover thy head with dirt, and anoint thy sa¬ 
cred person with cow-fat! Thou hast done thy best, a"d thy people be¬ 
lieve toon hast. 


Meanwhile Baba-Bebi laughs in his heart that he has cheated you, 
1 '•ft un< fo r bis thumb. He chuckles at the idea of your being- out- 

wit eu He knew it was all a hoax about giving your daughter in mar- 
nage to the felon, and he knew where the guard were stationed ; so he 
•.in tiy cut his brother’s right arm off, and hid it under his cloak The 
princess Knows the rest 

Tha P a ~T he P is Pledged then his royal oath—as if an oath was not a 
g royal thing, though given by a beggar—that he would pardon the 
ttov P cr P e ^rator °f these marvels, and marry him to his daughter, if ha 
Phnr m ° rta i!’ antl makc him prime minister in the place of Sphinxum 
_ was ttbest a nincompoop • but if he was a demon, he had 

1, t0fM, J r to him on the subject, and hoped he would be 
to stand* it* torme,lt somc other royal personage who was better able 


tw 1 Ch w° * h « "edit of my favourite historical friend Thapa, 1 am told 
will a hisword, and Baba-Bebi did marry his daughter ; and you 
£ r , re . a de. r , by consulting “ John Smith’s History of 
Be m family afterward reigned in that country until 
tJ elevation of old Mehemet Ali to the throne 

• r , Wl1 } believe my story, for I have had great trouble in mak- 

del. i vT i the Bmroglyphic* of the Obelisk of Luxor m tho Place 
p t oncorde at Paris. 
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“ I am almost ready to believe, Aunt Lizzie, 
that old Sladge, the fortune-teller, really pos¬ 
sesses the gift of second sight, for she yesterday 
told ICate Ellery so much truth of the past, and 
so confidently predicted the events of the 
future—" 

“ Which have yet to be fulfilled, however, be¬ 
fore the verity of the oracle can he established, 
my dear Bella,” interrupted Mrs. Randolph, 
looking up from her book with a quiet smile. 

“True,” said the young lady, “yet if she 
spoke correctly of the past, whose events are as 
closely shrouded from her knowledge as can be 
those of the future, is it not enough to startle one 
into the conviction that she actually does possess 
that mysterious power by which seers and 
prophets of the olden time penetrated the dense 
veil of futurity, and saw with unclouded vision, 
things yet bidden from the ken of other mortals 1” 

“ To no human mind, Bella, since the age of 
miracles, has God granted such power. There 
may be persons who impiously profess to have 
received it, but rest assured, they are miserable 
charlatans who, hy numberless cunning arts, ob¬ 
tain their knowledge of individual histories, con¬ 
jecturing what they do not know, or extracting 
it in a subtle manner from those who have the 
weakness to consult them.” 

“It may he so—probably it is in most in¬ 
stances. Yet yon believe, dear aunt, and so do 
I, that the soul possesses faculties of wonderful 
and unknown power, which are to be developed 
in a brighter state of being; why, then, should it 
seem incredible that solitary cases exist in which 
those powers and faculties may be permitted, for 
some wise purpose, to expand and find employ¬ 
ment even before death has purged away the 
mists that darken our spiritual vision t" 

“Dearest Bella, do not nurture your natural 
credulity by such casuistry. In this age of the 
world, God does not violate fixed laws in order 
to accomplish his purposes, and could you know 
half the misery resulting from a blind faith in 
these pre.snded soothsayers, you would deprecate 
their assumption of superior wisdom, and warn 
the foolish girl whom you saw trusting in them, 
to beware how she rested her faith on their vain 
predictions." 

“ You speak of violating fixed laws, dear 
aunty, but I do not believe they ever arc, or can 
be violated. God’s first law, is order, and by it 
he immutably abides. And so I think that all 
seeming mysteries would appear to us simple 
and natural, had we higher faculties to know and 
comprehend their cause. Forinstanee, we neither 
of ns doubt the truth of animal magnetism, and 
yet we are unable to understand and explain its 
phenomena. Nevertheless, we believe that it is 
the result of eternal, unchanging laws, which this 
age of progress and high inquiry promises ere 
long to reveal to vs." 

“True, Bella—yet all this has very little to do 
with the assumption of supernatural knowledge, 
which prompted old Madge, in her ignorance and 
cunning, to impose upon the timid and credulous 
with pretended prophecies regarding their future 
destiny, of which there is no possible reason for 
supposing her to have any knowledge of. I am 
especially opposed to the vocation of these would- 
lje ■-.’iso women, from having known in my early 
youth, a melancholy instance of the effect pro¬ 
duced on the destiny of a young girl whose 
cloudless prospects were forever darkened by 
the false and evil influence of a witch, who was 
celebrated far and near for her great and super¬ 
human wisdom.” 

“Ah! jou mean Moll Pitcher, Aunt Lizzie, 
of whom I have heard and read such wonderful 
things, that were I a believer in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, I could almost fancy the wierd 
spirit of the Witch of Endur had condescended 
to animate the body of this veritable Moll, of 
fortune telling renown, and so prompted her mar¬ 
vellous deeds and revelations." 

*' You might welt have thought so, Bello, had 
yon teen the deference rendered to her oracular 
pretensions by all ranks and classes of the com¬ 
munity at the period when I knew her, for it was 
then that her reputation as a prophetess was at 
its climax. And great indeed it was, and wide¬ 
spread throughout the laud—nor do I believe 
the ttartling exploits of the terrible Hob Roy 


wen* more fnmel among the deep glades and 
heathery hills of Scotland, nor his name as a 
household word, repeated with greater fear and 
awe in its cottage shielings, than were those of 
the marvel-telling, wonder-enacting Moll Pitcher, 
some scores of years since in the green valleys 
and peaceful dwellings ofNew England.” 

“ You have seen her, then, with your own eyes, 
dear aunt, and perhaps, too, you have heard the 
syhil utter her strange oracles." 

“ Yes, I have done both, and I can never for¬ 
get, though a mere child at the time, the impres¬ 
sion which her wierd and witch like appearance 
made upon me, nor the awe with which I learned 
to regard her, by observing those of riper years 
and experience, rendering implicit faith to her 
claim of supernatural tvi-dom. My position, at 
that early period of my life, placed me where her 
movements came daily beneath my notice, and 
as her strange arts were the constant subject of 
wonder and discussion in the village, my rever¬ 
ence for her miraculous pretensions deepened, 
and my faith in her infallibility grew firm as a 
rock, till after years matured my judgment and 
enabled me to detect the charlatanry which had 
passed with me for superhuman wisdom. But I 
wish now, my dear Bella, both as a lesson and a 
warning to your youth and credulity, to speak of 
the unhappy influence which this woman exer¬ 
cised over the destiny of a beautiful girl who was 
my schoolmate." 

“ Was it not about this very incident in your 
school life, aunty, that Cousin William was in¬ 
quiring when we passed through Lynn on our 
way to Nahant last summer '! I was so intent 
upon looking at the old academy where you 6aid 
you received the early rudiments of your edu¬ 
cation, that I scarcely gave any heed to the 
conversation." 

“ I recollect it, and how interested yon were in 
noting all the spots which I pointed out as hav¬ 
ing been familiar to my childhood. I had just 
reached ray twelfth year, when I was placed by 
my parents at the school, or academy, as it was 
called, which had then some celebrity iu Lynn, 
the well-known village which was the dwelling- 
place of Moll Pitcher, the New England witch. 
I was a half spoiled, self-willed child, and though 
just entering my teens, was uninitiated save in 
the very rudiments 'of knowledge, for not then 
had the wonderful properties of steam been ap¬ 
plied to make the world of matter and of mind 
progress at railroad speed, consequently the chil¬ 
dren of those days escaped having their brains 
overwrought and excited in the endeavor to grasp 
a dozen different theories at once, to unravel the 
abstruse mysteries of algebra and logic, and then 
as a salubrious change from the close and heated 
school room, to sit chained for hours in one posi¬ 
tion at the piano, conning semi-breves and 
quavers till the very sight of the music-book was 
an abomination to them. 

“ But if, instead of the multitudinous branches 
which perplex the youth of the present gener¬ 
ation, those of*that primitive time could say by 
heart, word for word, and line for line, the whole 
of the ‘ Young Lady’s Accidence,’ that wonder¬ 
ful companion of grammar, or could read with 
tolerable fluency the pages of the ‘ Columbian 
Orator,’ or the ‘American Preceptor,’ the prog¬ 
ress of the scholar was regarded as quite satisfac¬ 
tory, and as giving no ordinary promise for the 
future. Such, and not beyond this, dear Bella, 
Were my attainments when 1 first became an in¬ 
mate of the neat white house which you remem¬ 
ber I pointed out to you, standing upon one side 
of the broad and sandy Lynn common. In it 
lived the preceptress, to whose care I was con¬ 
signed. A stately, aristocratic looking woman 
she was, who presided like a qaeen over the fe¬ 
male department of the academy, which I sup¬ 
pose still flourishes in the town of St. Crispin, 
but has, I trust, before this, had some portion of 
the spirit of the age infused into its stagnant file. 

“ Why I was sept to this particular scat of 
learning, I could never clearly divine, except it 
was, as I sometimes suspected, that I might he 
under the surveillance of the parish minister, an 
old college friend of my father’s, and of whom, 
for his amiable and easy temper, be retained 
kind and pleasant rccol ections. But as their 
paths through life, though both had embraced the 
same holy calling, were widely diverse, my 
father, for several years, had known little of his 
early friend, except through a brief call, when on 
his annual summer visit to Naliaut, or from an 
infrequent letter, that, breathing as of old, the 
spirit of kindness and affection, served to keep 
bright tbs finks of their college friendship. But 
he conld not know how small a portion of true 


and manly dignity marked the deportment of his 
clerical brother, how little of that wisdom which 
is from above, imbrued his character, nor what 
light regard he paid to the injunction of the apos¬ 
tle, to think of whatsoever things arc pure, love¬ 
ly, and of good report. 

“At that time my father’s heart was saddened 
by the Joss ol n firstborn and cherished son, 
many years my senior, who, on a voyage to 
Smyrna, fell overboard and was drowned, and 
had it been in his nature ever to have judged 
another harshly, he could not have done so un¬ 
der the softening influence of that great sorrow. 
He remembered only the pleasant hours of 
early companionship with his friend, and pos¬ 
sessing in a large degree, that divine charity 
which forms the key-stone to the arch of Chris¬ 
tian virtues, he had that faith in his goodness, 
which begets confidence, and so he asked his 
care and counsel for his child when she should be 
without the watchful guidance of parental love. 
This clergyman had a daughter, about my own 
age, who soothed my first weary days of home¬ 
sickness by revealing to me the treasures of the 
village library, kept under her father’s care, and 
amid its unexplored novelties I revelled for the 
first time in regions of fiction, which opened to 
me an ideal life that made my real one appear 
dull and prosaic enough. I recollect, my favor¬ 
ite book was ‘The Fool of Quality,’ which I 
have never seen since, but which I am certain 
would now appear to me a marvellous tissue of 
nonsense. With all my admiration for its 
pages, the peroration with which the fourth vol¬ 
ume wound up, rather shocked my feelings of 
reverence, as it seemed to me, child as I was, lit¬ 
tle short of impiety to compare the splendor of 
an earthly bridal to the glories of the New Jeru¬ 
salem, and I remember that in reading it aloud 
my face grew scarlet with shame, and throwing 
down the book I rushed hastily from the room. 

“But these details, my dear Bella, arc quite 
foreign to our subject, and I know not how I 
have been beguiled to dwell on them so long. 
But there is n charm connected with childhood’s 
sunny days that never loses its witching power, 
and thns even at this distance of time, I love to 
look back to those hours of innocent enjoyment, 
when no shadow fell across the morning path of 
fife, and recall every circumstance and object 
connected with that happy period. The dull 
routine of my school hours, unmarked by inter¬ 
est or progress in my ill-directed studies, the 
stalqly figarc of the preceptress, teaching, or 
rather pretending to teach, with such an air of 
dignified condescension, the stiff, precise, but 
really worthy preceptor, the short, rotund figure 
and comical face of my father’s clerical friend, 
the persons of my schoolmates, and the euphoni¬ 
ous appellations which some of them bore, such 
as Sally Tarbox, Love Ramsdale, PattyTower, 
and last, but not least,Polly Brimblccoru,* names 
so extraordinary that they stamped themselves 
indelibly upon my memoty; and which, with their 
formidable array of ugliness, are, in my opinion, 
quite sufficient to disprovo the assertion some¬ 
times made, that Americans have a particular 
fancy for fine names. 

“ Nor must I forget to mention the old meet¬ 
ing-house,-where we once a week assembled for 
public worship, a Iow,misshapen building, stand¬ 
ing at the far end of tho broad common—roomy 
and bare as a bam was it, with its pulpit draper¬ 
ies of faded green moreen, and its high old- 
fasbioned sounding-board, heavy and seemingly 
unsupported, which always exercised my imag¬ 
ination with the thought of its possible fall, and 
the consequences of 6uch a catastrophe. And 
then those services kwhat senseless and barren 
formularies they were ! embodying tho letter of 
the gospel, but alas! how little of that spirit which 
alone giveth life. 

“ The scenery of the place lies unrolled before 
me, like a landscape seen at the end of a 
long green vista. Even the small yellow and 
purple flowers that grew, like heather, close to the 
groand, on tho faded nod sunburnt common that 
I crossed and re-crossed in my progress to and 
from the academy, and which I used to gather by 
the handsfull, wondering that none admired their 
beauty but myself—their tiny blossoms still glow 
in my memory with the same bright hues as then 
delighted me. The aspect of the neat white 
house, too, is uufurgoticn, and the low shoe- 
shop, indicating tho staple merchandize ot the 
place, which adjoined almost every dwelling, 
und within which the minister, forgetting his 
high calling, loved to idle and gossip with the 
workmen. 

* ileal L;nn Dimes. 


“But these once familiar objects, thougfi with 
my inner sight I still see them as they were, are 
doubtless all changed, for in an age like this, 
nothing remains the same, nothing save the unal¬ 
terable features of nature, such as the high rocks, 
bare and round, which bonnded the village, giv¬ 
ing a somewhat rude and unique character to tho 
scenery. And yet I forget that even these huge 
masses of stone may not have remained sacred 
from the innovating touch of man—with hb 
fierce combustibles and his fiery train, he may 
have nprooted them from their deep foundation, 
and hewn them into blocks, or shaped them into 
pillars to support the stately fabrics of his art. 

“ Yet there they then reared their gray and 
rifted crests, and among them with my young 
companions I often wandered, climbing up their 
stony sides for the bright moss or gaudy wild 
flowers that softened their roughness with a 
touch of beauty. Sometimes we sat, a merjy 
group, perched on some bald crag till the dews 
fell, telling wild tales of our nurseries, or talking 
in whispers of the fearful witch, upon whose hab¬ 
itation we looked down from onr airy seat, till 
frightened at our own words, we clung nervously 
to each other, or scrambling down the rocks, we 
fled swiftly from the place. 

“ It was in one of the narrow, grassy glens, 
dosed in by those granite barriers, that Moll 
l’itchcr, the fortune teller, dwelt. A small court¬ 
yard, in which grew two stunted fir-trees, formed 
the entrance to her cottage, and the gate which 
opened from it was hung upon posts formed ot 
the jaw-bones of an enormous whale, which, 
bleached by the suns and rains of years, towered 
in ghastly whiteness far above the humblo roof, 
standing like spectral shapes to guard the unhal¬ 
lowed home of the sorceress. There, it was as¬ 
serted, she performed most fearful mysteries, 
summoning the Prince of Evil to aid her in rais¬ 
ing the spirits of the dead, and piercing with pre¬ 
sumptuous daring into the unrevealed secrets of 
the future. 

“On every Friday, in particular, she was said 
to pei form her strange rites, reversing every arti¬ 
cle of furniture in her house, and uttering incan¬ 
tations which none could hear without horror.* 
From all parts of the country the credulous camo 
to consult her ns to the pastor tho future—parted 
lovers, to learn the weal of the absent, and those 
whose affection yet remained untold, to ask if a 
happy issue awaited tbn dearest wishes of their 
hearts. Merchants engaging in important spec¬ 
ulations, sought the witch to inquire what would 
be the result of their enterprise, and parents and 
friends, anxious for the welfare of soma distant 
and beloved object, came also, relying npon 
Moll’s prophetic answer to remove their fear, or 
give glad assurance to their hopes. 

“ Was there a murder committed, the weird 
woman was to be consulted by the party anxious 
to detect the criminal, or was some peaceful 
neighborhood thrown into alarm by a daring rob¬ 
bery, her prescience was taxed to describe the 
persons of tho burglars, and designate the secret 
places ot deposit for their stolen goods, and 
whether hy chance or not, true it is that the in¬ 
formation she gave so often proved correct, that 
multitudes even of cultivated and intelligent 
people, who had long ridiculed and despised her 
pretensions, grew at last to render implicit belief 
to her miraculous endowments.” 

“ Possibly, Aunt Lizzie,” said Bella Har¬ 
grave, who had listened with deep interest to the 
simple reminiscences of her annt’s early days, 
" possibly this ancient witch had forestalled her 
age in discovering the mysterious agency of ani¬ 
mal magnetism. For if, as its disciples assert, 
it reveals to one mind the hidden thoughts of 
another, enabling it, without aid from the senses, 
to behold the persons and actions of thoso at a 
distance, then can the prcscienco she displayed 
be readily accounted for without calling in the 
aid of Satan and his imps.” 

“ True, unless she was capable of exercising a 
refined subtlety, which few, even of her cunning 
profession, have been known to possess. I am 
convinced, however, that her predictions, by the 
effect they produced upon sensitive and timid 
minds, often wrought out their own fulfilment. 
It was so, doubtless, in the case of poor Ida Cath- 
cart, my young schoolmate, and I can never re¬ 
cur it without fueling constrained to hold up 
her fate, who really fell a victim to her own weak 
credulity, to all those who seem disposed to yield 
the slightest deference to these mischievous 
oracles. 

“ The young girl to whom I allude was fuur 
years older than myself, possessed - of great 

* Facts. 
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beauty, and gifted with those sweet and gentle 
manners which are more charming even than 
beauty. She was an orphan, and heiress to largo 
estates in the "West Indies, of which Ebe was to 
take possession when she attained the age of 
eighteen. Her guardian, a rich planter of Vir¬ 
ginia, had formed an acquaintance with Mrs. B., 
out 1 preceptress, the preceding season at Nahant, 
where she was spending the holidays with part of 
her pupils, and favorably impressed with her 
ladylike manners and appearance, ho resolved to 
place his ward under her caro till her education 
was completed. 

“ It had long been the secret wish and purposo 
of Mr. Randolph thnt Ida and her wealth should 
become the portion of his only son, a somewhat 
wild youth, and who was then a member of the 
senior class in Harvard University, and for this 
reason ho pVcferred for her residenco the quiet 
and retired village in which Mrs. R’s. school was 
located, rather than the fashionable seminaries of 
the metropolis, where her personal charms conid 
scarcely fail to attract undesired notice. But 

1 There Is a power that shapes oar destiny. 

Hough-hen It as we will,’ 

and it proved so in this instance, as we know by 
our daily experience, that it does in all that con¬ 
cerns us. 

“Ida had grown up with the impression that 
she was to be the wife of Frank Randolph, and 
so generous was his nature, and so tender and 
kind his manner towards her, that from early 
childhood she had rendered him a warm and true 
affection, nor never shrank from the thought that 
he was to be her companion through life, till 
from another teacher she first learned that a far 
more absorbing and impassioned sentiment could 
be awnkened in her slumbering beart. 

"Intbo youth’s department of tho academy 
there was a young Frenchman, the son of a Bor- 
deaux merchant, who, through the agency of an 
American correspondent, had been placed at this 
village seminary to acquire a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of tho English language. He was eminent¬ 
ly handsome and graceful, and the beauty of Ida, 
which none could pass without notice, failed not 
to attract his ardent admiration. Bnt as the 
male and female branches of the institution pur¬ 
sued their studies in separate apartments, under 
their own instructors, and even when free from 
the restraints of the school-room, were prohibited 
from holding intercourse with each other, it was 
long before Louis de Courcy found an opportu¬ 
nity to address a word to the object of his pas¬ 
sion, though tho choico flowers, exquisite shells, 
and other tasteful trifles which often, throngh the 
agency of some unknown hand, found their way 
to Ida's school-desk, mutely declared his grow¬ 
ing love and admiration. 

“The flowers were always chosen fortheirsig- 
nificance, and woven in wreaths or festooned by 
a tasteful ribbon, and tho language of their voice¬ 
less lips Ida's conscious heart but too well un¬ 
derstood, white the richly tinted and minute 
shells were disposed on velvet moss which lined 
a delicate basket, and accompanied by a few 
lines of tender poetry, or an expressive French 
motto, which brought a vivid carnation to Ida’s 
lovely cheek, and a flitting smile to iter lip, sweet 
omens that she recognized the hand from which 
came her fair and fairy gifts. 

“ We often met De Courcy in our walks, for 
he always seemed to cross the path chosen by 
Ida—at church, too, duly as the Sabbath came, 
though be belonged to the Roman communion, 
we found him occupying his seat, when reverent¬ 
ly following tho steps of our stately preceptress, 
wo walked in slow procession, a goodly group of 
us, up the whole length of the broad aisle to tho 
square, capacious pews on each side of the pul¬ 
pit. And there, right opposite to Ida, sAt the 
young Frenchman, feasting his eyes, during the 
tedious homily of the village pastor, on tho 
beauty of his idol, and expressing by his eloquent 
glances, the fervor of the passion she had in¬ 
spired. With woman’s ready instinct, the blush¬ 
ing girl interpreted this silent homage, and her 
young heart melted with answering tenderness, 
and her large soft eyes grew more lustrous with 
tho joy of those new and sweet emotions which 
he had awakened, but with them also had awak¬ 
ened a trembling consciousness that taught her 
to shrink at the name of Randolph, and tremble 
with dark forebodings of some coming ill. 

“ De Courcy was not slow in detecting the im¬ 
pression he bad made, and his silent gifts of love 
were soon exchanged for perfumed billet doux, 
breathing the most impassioned words, and these 
Ida read with secret rapture, but left them unan¬ 
swered, except by the increased softness of her 


cheeks and manner, which added a touching 
charm to her beauty, and rendered it, so thought 
tho enamored boy, more resistless than ever. En¬ 
couraged by these flattering omens, De Courcy 
one day ventured to accost her; it was unpre¬ 
meditated, but ho saw her entering the porch of 
the academy alone, and tho opportunity was too 
tempting to be lost. Pale and silent she stood, 
while with passionate tenderness ho told his love, 
and when her startled ear caught a sound, and 
she would have fled from him in terror, he would 
not suffer her to leave him till his eloquent en¬ 
treaties had wrung from her the treasured secret 
of her heart. 

“From this time tho lovers often met—every 
day, indeed, they contrived to see each other, and 
the new life which opened to them, became a 
garden of enchantment, amid whose sunny bow¬ 
ers they revelled in their mutual joy, forgetful 
that evil lurked beyond tho walls of their par¬ 
adise. Fortunately for them, the heads of the 
academical department exercised bnt little or no 
espionage alter their pupils when freed from the 
restraints of the school-room, for our preceptor 
was a book-worm ; too glad oi his freedom when 
tho hours of bis daily duty wero ended, to take 
farther cognizance of his scholars, he left them to 
enjoy their leisure hours as they liked best, and 
plunged, forgetful of all else iu the favorite stud¬ 
ies he loved. Mrs. B-, who, a sclf-indulgcntand 
haughty woman, gave as little thought to tho 
young creatures entrusted to her caro, and rejoic¬ 
ing to escape from the bondage of a task she de¬ 
tested, retired to the privacy of her own apart- 
raentswhen it was over, and seldom madeherap- 
pearance again till tho bell of the succeeding 
morning summoned her to a renewal of her 
labors. 

“ Thus the brief bright months of summer 
rolled on and drew to a close, and the short, 
hazy, delicious days of September came, to find 
the youthful lovers still wrapped in a dream of 
bliss, disturbed only when there camo letters from 
Ida’s guardian. In these there seldom failed to 
be some allusion to his son, that roused ail the 
jealousy of De Courcy’s nature. On one oc¬ 
casion, too, it was fearfully excited by a visit 
from Frank himself, who had broken away from 
college, and was on his way to Nahant, witli a 
party of his classmates, for a fishing excursion. 
He could not pass through Lynn without stop¬ 
ping to see ‘ little Ida,’ whom he was not in the 
least unwilling to regard as his future wife, so he 
kept his friends waiting an hour at the hotel, 
while he ran off to havo a chat of ‘just ten min¬ 
utes ’ with her. 

“ De Courcy saw him quitting tho house, and 
when they met in their evening walk, his excite¬ 
ment terrified her, and she conid only soothe him 
by solemn and reiterated assurances that she 
would be only his, in spite of any authority 
which might be used by Mr. Randolph to bestow 
her on his son. Still it seemed as though even 
this solemn promise failed to calm tho fears of 
De Courcy—he became depressed and moody, 
especially when Ida received letters from her 
guardian ; then his restlessness and anxiety were 
uncontrollable, her presence seemed to increase 
his disturbance, and her tender and caressing 
ways failed to charm away the doubts that op¬ 
pressed him. 

“ Things were in this state, when one evening 
Ida and myself were taking our favorite stroll 
among tho rocks, we came suddenly upon Do 
Courcy standing under a jutting crag, in close 
conference with Moll, the fortune-teller. She 
started when she saw us, and fled swiftly away, 
while he immediately joined us, and striving to 
hide his confusion by a forced laugh, said, care¬ 
lessly : ‘ The weird woman caught me in this 
narrow glen and persecuted me into showing her 
my hand, that sho might read in its lines whether 
my future life was to be prosperous or adverse.’ 

“‘And what was her prophecy V asked Ida, 
in a low and trembling voice, for she was deeply 
tinctured by superstition, and regarded the re¬ 
puted witch with such awe that she dreaded oven 
to meet her in the path, nay, often when return¬ 
ing in tho dusk from our evening walks, she 
would choose a circuitous courso, rather than 
. pass near Moll’s unhallowed dwelling. 

“ ‘ She told me strange things, Ida,’ said De 
Courcy, in a subdued tone, ‘ and if all that she 
predicts of the future prove as veritable as that 
1 which she has told of the post, I must, perforce, 
yield full faith to her miraculous powers.’ 

“ • O, Louis! how dare you ask her wicked aid 
to obtain knowledge of things which God has 
hidden in darkness?’ exclaimed Ida, in an agony 
of terror. ‘She is—she must be in league with 


wicked spirits, or she could not unfold the deep 
mysteries of the luturo!’ 

“ ‘ It may be so—perhaps it is,’ said De 
Courcy, ‘ but to learn my future destiny—ours, 
may I say, sweet Ida, I would almost seek the 
Prince of Darkness himself, caring little through 
whose agency the torturing suspense to which 
you condemn me is terminated.’ 

“ ‘ To which 1 condemn you, Louis ? All that 
wo both suffer is unavoidable, and—’ 

“ ‘ Unavoidable!’ he repeated, with bitterness. 
‘Is it unavoidable, Ida, for you to permit con¬ 
stant intimations from your guardian respecting 
your marriage with his son, or for you to receive 
that son with the cordiality of an accepted 
lover ?’ 

“ ‘ I received him as a brother, Louis, and as 
such lam sure you will permit me to love him,’ 
said Ida, her beautiful eyes filling with tears at 
the unjust reproaches of her lover. ‘ Surely,’she 
added, * it would ill become me, now, to resent 
the playful badinage on this subject, which I 
have heard from my infancy—when its tone be¬ 
comes serious it will be quite time enough for me 
to repel it. So I pray yon, dearest Louis, do 
not distress yourself with such fears—I have 
given you my solemn word that 1 will he only 
yours, and if another bo proposed to mo, you 
will find me firm as tho rock against which you 
lean.’ 

“ ‘ Lovo is full of fears, Ida, and you are a 
treasure which, if lost, would bankrupt all my 
hopes,’ said De Courcy, * therefore, dearest, grant 
me your pardon for my doubts and fears—they 
will hover round my heart till I call you irrevo- 
cably mine. But if this fortune-teller has de- 
/ dared the truth to me, all will bo well, and our 
happiness secure. She certainly related past 
events which I believed known only to myself, 
and to test tho truth of her prophecy concerning 
my future, oblige me, dearest Ida, by permitting 
her to foretell yours, and it there be a close con¬ 
nection between them, it will shako even your 
skepticism, I think, with regard to tho reality of 
her supernatural foresight.’ 

“ ‘ 0, do not ask me, Louis, to consult that 
fearful woman !’ exclaimed poor Ida, growing 
pale at the very thought. ‘ The events which are 
in store for us, time will reveal, whether she pre¬ 
dict them or not—only let us have trust in God 
and in each other, and wait patiently for what 
shall befall us.’ 

“ I never can forget the look of earnest tender¬ 
ness with whidi, in a tone of patient sweetness 
that still rings iu my ears, tho gentle, loving Ida, 
uttered these words. But they failed to persuade 
the artful lover, who answered, impatiently: 

“‘I cannot imitate your calmness, Ida; my 
hand is on the scroll of your destiny, and I must 
unroll it to read the characters inscribed therein. 
If you lore me,’ she could not resist that adjur¬ 
ation, ‘go to the fortune-teller this evening; you 
havo permission to visit a sick schoolmate, and 
on your way yon cun stop at her dwelling. Littlo 
Lizzie,’ looking at me, ‘ will bear you company, 
and I will bo near to protect you, though I would 
not have tho witch see us together, lest, reading 
our hearts, she should frame her revelations to 
suit their wishes. When she has foretold your 
future, I will tell you what she has predicted of 
mine.’ 

“ At that moment the tones of a familiar voice 
calling upon our names, startled us, and De 
Courcy, wringing a hurried assent from Ida, had 
just time to escape from observation, when the 
head of the preceptor appeared above a neigh¬ 
boring crag, over which he was endeavoring to 
climb. He had caught a glimpse of De Courcy’s 
retreating figure, bnt the worthy preceptor was 
too near-sighted to identify him, and mistaking 
him for afar different person, he called out in a 
tone of remonstrance: 

Young ladies, it is neither safe nor proper 
for you to bo strolling alone among these rocks 
at this late hour. And as for the vagabond you 
were just now speaking to, that blear-eyed Nick 
—1 know him by his swifi foot—I trust you have 
neither of you been so foolish as to throw away 
your alms upon such a reprobate.' 

“ So say iDg, our sagacious preceptor passed on 
in his mincralogienl research, and a moment 
after we’heard the click of his hammer on tho 
solid rock abovo us, striking off some choice 
specimen, while wo, 6modicring our laughter at 
his fortunate mistake, hastened away and reached 
home just iu time for the evening meal. When 
it was ended, and wc had conned our lessons for 
the morrow, Ida and myself, closely wrapped in 
our shawls, stole out uuperceivcd, and walked 
rapidly towards the cottage of the fortune-teller. 


“As wo approached it, we saw two persons 
standing apparently in earnest conference under 
the old firs, and one of them, who, to my eyes, 
amazingly resembled De Courcy, though Ida 
would by no means admit it, leaped over the 
fence at the first sound of our footsteps, while his 
companion, whom neither of ns could mistake, 
precipitately entered the house. It was indeed 
Moll herself, and as she left the door unlatched 
behind her, wo had no occasion to knock, but en¬ 
tering softly, and with no little trepidation on the 
part of Ida, we found ourselves within those 
walls, which, homely and simple as they wero, 
many believed to have been upraised by the mere 
potency of magic. 

“ I gazed around me with an eager, childish 
curiosity, quite free from fear, while poor Ida 
grew pale and seemed about ready to faint witli 
terror; not daring to approach, the sybil, nor even 
to lift her eyes towards her, sho sank down on a 
low seat near the door, silent and motionless as 
a form of marble, which sho in truth resembled. 
Tho old fortune teller, who sat deeply ensconced 
in a high-backed aud quaintly carved arm-chair, 
regarded the trembling girl for a moment iu si¬ 
lence, hut with such a searching gaze that it 
seemed, as she afterwards told me, to turn her 
very blood to ice. She theu, muttering to her¬ 
self in a monotonous tone, took a pack of soiled 
cards from a grotesque threelegged table that 
stood beside her, and began shuffling them back¬ 
wards and forwards, her lips still muttering un¬ 
intelligible words, and her sharp, cunning eyes 
glancing furtively towards tho shrinking Ida, 
who looked just ready to sink down lifeless upon 
the floor. 

“ * Come hither, child—I know wherefore yon 
seek me—the whisper came to mo, though you 
could not hear it,' she said, at last, in a tone 
calm and quiet, but so commanding that Ida ir¬ 
resistibly yielded instant obedience. Her lips- 
and cheeks were white as the fuirest lily, hat she 
rose, and moving with a slow, tremulous step 
towards the choir of tho oracle, held forth be¬ 
tween her trembling fingers the piece of silver 
wirh which she was instructed to cross her palm. 
The sybil received the offering with alacrity, and 
dropped it into her capacious pocket, then, when 
Ida, by her direction had twice cut the cards, she 
began in a low, solemn voice, to unravel the mys¬ 
terious thread of her destiny. 

' “ * You love a youth with looks like the raven's 
wing, and eyes that flash os the summer light¬ 
ning,’ she commenced, ‘and ho, too, has gar¬ 
nered up his heart in your pretty face,.but doubt 
distracts yon both—another claims you—ah 1 and. 
a resolute will ho has,' she added, turning np a 
little sturdy knave of clubs. ‘Beware, girl, or 
the dark-haired youth will be forced to give place 
to him of the brown, clustering curls—beware I 
I say, for on your firmness hangs happiness or 
woo!’ 

“Ida listened with astonishment to the words 
of the prophetess, and forgettiag even, herfear ip. 
the deep interest which they possessed, she 
pressed still closer to the sybil’s chair, eager to 
hear the continuance of her revelations, and 
already yielding to a conviction o: their truth. 

“ ‘ Heigh ho! hero is trouble,’ resumed Moll, 
looking intently upott the outspread cards, and 
seeming to read as from a book. ’ Trouble 1’ 
sho repeated, ’ay, I see but a short step between 
tho house of Hope and that of Despair—beware, 
little one, how you take it! Listen—your dark- 
haired lover will soon receive a letter calling him 
away—ho will urge you to go with him—you 
hesitate, bat waver not, for sore perils await yon 
if left behind. Ah 1 it brightens! I see you 
shun them—all will bo well—hero is a journey 
—water—a bridal—fears and doubts hang over 
all, hut he firm—press on to otta point, aud there 
will be sunshine after tho storm.' 

“ And thus, in broken sentences, nttcred in a 
low, mysterious tone, the pretended prophetess 
went on to describe the circumstances of Ida’s 
position, painting with such graphic truth the 
past, and hinting with snch certainty tho events 
to be shunned or desired iu the future, that it is 
not surprising a mind so sensitive and supersti¬ 
tious as was Ida’s, should have been deeply im¬ 
pressed by all she heard, or that she should have 
left the cottage firmly convinced that, by a knowl¬ 
edge more than human, the fortune-teller had un¬ 
folded to her the book of her destiny. 

“ Wo found Do Courcy waiting for us among 
the rocks, aud though he denied having seen 
Moll that evening, I felt persuaded nt the time 
that he told an untruth, stud. I afterwards found 
that I had done him no injustice in accusing him 
of falsehood. Ho evidently feared we might 
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suspect collusion between him and Moll, and he 
insisted upon recounting the revelations she had 
made to him, before he wottld listen to Ida’s re* 
ritaL In all points the two harmonized—each 
had been described to the other as the chosen ob¬ 
ject, and to each the same perils, and the same 
happy issne had been predicted. De Conrcy tri¬ 
umphantly inferred from this coincidence, that 

they were destined to be united, and urged that 
it would be temerity in them to resist the decree 
of fate, and the yielding girl was too fond and 
too timid, to gainsay her lover’s opinion. 

“ That night was a sleepless one to Ida; her 
mind was oppressed and overawed by the events 
of the evening, nor did it ever after recover its 
former elasticity and cheerfulness. Even her 
affection for De Conrcy seemed to have changed 
its character—the power of that mysterious wo¬ 
man had, sho sometimes said, casta deep shadow 

upon her heart; she felt as though an irresistible 
decree controlled her freedom, and that she 
yielded to her lover's influence not less throngh 
fear than love. Still that influence remained un¬ 
abated, and he appeared equally solicitous with 
himself that Moll's predictions should be fulfilled, 
looking, indeed, to that consummation as the 
only escape from the perils and persecutions 
which she believed awaited her. 

‘‘Nor was it long before the aspect of affairs 
threatened a speedy consummation of the wierd 
woman’s prophecy, for Ida received a letter from 
her guardian informing her that he had been 
dangerously ill, and that his physicians appre¬ 
hending a weakness of the lungs, had ordered 
him abroad for change of air and scene. He 
went on to state, that his son having now fin¬ 
ished his collegiate coarse, would go with him, 
and as it was the wish of both that she might 
bear them company, he proposed that the en¬ 
gagement so long tacitly acknowledged between 
Frank and herself should be consummated by a 
union, before their departure. He further said 
fbut he hud made arrangements for the event to 
take place at the house of a lady in Boston, a dis¬ 
tant relative, who had offered her assistance on 
the occasion. Immediately after the ceremony 
they were to embark for Europe, and spend two 
years in travelling, when Ida, having attained 
her majority, her presence would be required on 
her West India estates, before her return to 
America. 

“The contents of this letter filled Ida with 
afctzn, and aware of De Conroy's fiery nature, 
she feared to inform him of the danger that men¬ 
aced her; yet there was no time to be Lost, and 
nerving herself for the trial, she one day laid the 
fatal document before him. She trembled when 
she told me of the rage and jealousy which 
it aroused within him ; but she did not repeat all 
the arguments he then urged to win her to his 
wishes, nor avow the purpose which they formed 
in consequence of the menaced danger, and pro¬ 
posed instantly to exeente, as the only means of 
escape from it. 

“Fondly as Ida loved me, and much as she at 
that crisis needed the sympathy and counsel ol a 
friend, if even but a child, her kind nature shrank 
horn involving me by her confidence, in a step, 
the blame and imprudence of which she felt con¬ 
scious that she ought to 1 >ear alone. But that 
night when we retired, for I always shared her 
chamber, I saw that her gentle spirit was bowed 
to the very dost with some great sorrow, and 
•when I Btrove to soothe her with loving words 
and caresses, sho wept the more bitterly, lavish¬ 
ing fond kisses upon me, and pressing me in an 
agony of tears to her bosom. She would not go 
to rest, but she entreated, almost commanded me 
to do so, and when I fell asleep, I left her sitting 
at the open window, looking with straining eyes 
into the deep darkness of the night; bnt when I 
awoke in the morning she was gone 1 A note 
lying on the table caught my eye; it was ad¬ 
dressed to me, and contained these few lines, 
which my memory has faithfully treasured: 

“ ‘ Farewoll, my sweetest Lizzie—ever my 
friend and comforter. Wise and good beyond 
your years, my darling child, I bless and thank 
you. When yon awake in the morning, I shall 
be far away, but do not grieve for my loss—the 
redictiqns of the fortune-teller are being fulfilled. 
run no longer remain here in safety, as yon will 
see by my guardian’s letter, which I leave for 
your perusal; you will fiud it in your portfolio, 
and it will show yon that the flight which Moll 
foretold, is my only alternative. Farewell, once 
more—should we never meet again, yet some¬ 
times think of me with love, but never harshly of 
your unhappy Ids.. 

“ Never shall I forget the sensation produced 
not only in the school and village, bnt through¬ 
out the country by this elopement, but so well 


had De Courcy planned the whole affair, that 
pursuit after the fugitives proved vain. It was 
at first prosecuted with vigor by Mr. Randolph 
and his friends, hnt having no clue to their route, 
it was soon relinquished, under the impression 
that they roust immediately have sailed for 
France, a conjecture which afterwards proved to 

be correct. 

"A feeling of perfect desolation came over me 
after Ida’s departure. Young as I was, she had 
made me her friend and companion, and by her 
sweet and loving nature had won my tenderest 
affection. There was no one left who could sup¬ 
ply her place to me—no one who, as she did, 
cared for my happiness or valued my love; and 
apart from these selfish regrets, lurked a secret 
fear lest the rash step she bad taken would lead 
to suffering and disappointment. I constantly 
received reprimands from my instructors for neg¬ 
lect and indifference to my stndies, and when I 
escaped from their displeasure, I felt the society 
of my companions so distasteful, that I avoided 
them, and wandering away, would spend hours 
alone among the hannts which I had so often 
frequented with Ida during the past summer. 

“ About a week after the elopement, I acci¬ 
dentally overheard a conversation which threw a 
painful degree of light on the character of De 
Conrcy, and exposed the base arts which he had 
employed to win the hand and fortune of Ida, 
I had lingered one evening longer than usual in 
the grassy glen where I had loved to linger with 
Ida, when, just as I turned the angle of a rock 
which guarded its entrance, I heard footsteps ap¬ 
proaching, and recognizing the slow, measured 
tones of Moll’s voice, I stepped behind a clump 
oi cedars, securely screened by their interwoven 
branches, waiting tillshehadpasBedon. Another 
crone was with her, from whom it seemed she 
was about to separate, but they paused to finish 
their conversation right against the spot where I 
stood. Their subject evidently afforded them 
food for mirth, for they chuckled over it mightily, 
and when their laughter ceased, I beard Moll 
say: 

“ ‘ Yes, it was just here that the monsieur gave 
me the gold—yellow pieces, and broad were 
they—a rich harvest after such a barren summer 
as the last has been.’ 

“ ‘And he doubled the sum before he went be¬ 
yond seas V asked the other. 

“‘Ay, as ho promised to do if I would 
frighten his pretty dove into flying with him,’ 
said the sybil,.with a laugh. ’And, hark ye, 
when the shy bird’s wings are full fledged, and 
she alights among her orange and sugar plant¬ 
ations in Jamaica, I am to have a token for my 
services, which will freight the ship richly that 
brings it. I'll be bound.’ 

“ ‘ If they chance not to forget it,’ said the 
bag, tauntingly. 

“ ‘ That they dare not/ said Moll. ‘Bold as 
the young fellow pretends to be, he dreads my 
power, for he verily believes I hold a compact 
with Satan; and as for his baby-bride,you would 
have laughed to see how the little one trembled 
at the merest twinkle of my cye-lBsh. Nothing 
but her great faith in what I told her, would 
have driven her to the step she has taken, for the 
fiery boy had well-nigh scared love out of her 
poor heart, and if the other gallant had come in 
the right time, ho might have had her for the 
asking.' 

“ And here bidding each other good-night, the 
two separated and passed on their several ways, 
leaving me burning with anger at the baseness of 
those, De Courcy especially, who had practised 
upon poor Ida’s tender and credulous nature, to 
compass their own unworthy ends. From that 
time the school became tome a place of durance. 
My cheerfulness fled, my health failed, and in 
consequence, I made so little progress in my 
studies, that when I returned home at the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, my parents, alarmed at the change 
in my appearance, took me from school, and 
thenceforth my education was conducted under 
their own eyes. 

“ Removed from the 6ccnes where my young 
mind had been so painfully excited, it soon re¬ 
covered its healthful tone, and once more grew 
buoyant with the joyous gaiety of happy child¬ 
hood. Ida was not forgotten, bnt the remem¬ 
brance of her gradually ceased to be accompanied 
by pain. I knew she deserved happiness, and I 
trustingly believed she had attained it. Still I 
remained so faithful to this tender attachment, 
that I constantly longed for tidings from her, 
and whenever a stranger crossed our threshold, 
my heart throbbed with the hope that he came 
the hearer of good news from my beloved friend. 


"But four months passed away, and my 
wishes were still nnfnlfilled, when one cold win¬ 
ter evening, I was surprised by a visit from 
Frank Randolph. He knew of my intimacy with 
Ida, and he came to hear all I could tell him of 
her intercourse with De Courcy, and the circum¬ 
stances of the elopement. I told him all, not 
without emotion, and the grief and indignation 
which he manifested in the progress of my nar¬ 
rative, showed how truly and tenderly he "loved 
her. He seemed much changed since I had last 
seen him—was thinner, and sad, indeed quite 
transformed from the gay and reckless y outh into 
the thoughtful man. His father was dead—the 
news of Ida’s flight reached him just as he had 
risen from a dangerous illness, and the shock 
caused a relapse, which after many weeks of in¬ 
tense suffering ended fatally. 

“Mr. Randolph’s last command to his son 
was, that he should seek out Ida and learn her 
true position, that if it proved an inferior or uu- 
happy one, he might restore her to her proper 
place in society, or at least Bupply her with the 
means of living in the style ol comfort, if not of 
elegance, to which she had been accnstomed. In 
obedience to this injunction, Frank was now on 
the eve of sailing for Enrope, where he proposed 
spending two or three years, part of the time in 
travelling, and the remainder at a German uni¬ 
versity. He promised my mother that he would 
write her and communicate ell he learned respect¬ 
ing Ida, to whom I hastily wrote a few lines, 
which he said he would deliver in person, if he 
was so fortunate as to discover her. 

“Weeks passed away slowly, after Frank’s de¬ 
parture, for my re-awakened impatience to hear 
from my friend seemed to make time creep at a 
snail’s pace, but months elapsed before the ex¬ 
pected letter came, and then how its melancholy 
contents saddened my heart. Ida was married 
to De Courcy, but the father had by a luckless 
speculation become a bankrupt, and the son, hav¬ 
ing been dependent on him for support, was con¬ 
sequently involved in poverty by thiB misfortune. 
Frank found them living in a very humble man¬ 
ner near Bordeaux, and though Ida assured him 
she was happy, the paleness of her lovely face, 
and its unwonted look of care, to his anxious 
eyes belied the truth of her assertion. .Her hus¬ 
band had obtained a clerkship in the office of a 
banker, but there was a haggard expression on 
his countenance, and a recklessness in bis man¬ 
ner which Randolph’s discernment traced to the 
gaming-table and the wine cup. 

“ As Ida married under age, and without the 
consent of her guardian, she lorfeited, according 
to the will of her father, all right to receive a sin¬ 
gle farthing of the ipterest of her fortune, which 
had hitherto been appropriated to her use, till 
. she was eighteen. Frank conld not violate the 
legal document, but he saw her necessities, and 
he forced upon her acceptance, as a loan, and as 
such she could only bo persuaded to receive it, 
the entire sum then due, with a promise regu¬ 
larly to remit the quarterly dividends for her 
use. 

“Randolph was absent nearly four years, dur¬ 
ing which time he wrote occasionally to my 
mother, giving always s. ch intelligence as he 
could gain of Ida. For two years after her mar¬ 
riage she resided at Bordeaux, depressed by 
poverty; her husband having lost his situation 
through neglect, did nothing for her support, but 
allowed her to depend wholly upon the sums re¬ 
mitted by Randolph, while he indulged his rul¬ 
ing passion in the ruinous excitement of the 
gaming-house. At the end ol that period the 
unfortunate Ida attained her eighteenth year, 
when she became mistress of her fortune, and 
passing at once from penury to affluence, went 
with her husband to reside on her Jamaica 
estates. 

“ We heard nothing more from her till Frank's 
return, and then he only repeated what he learned 
from the officers of a ship-of-war which had 
touched at the island, who informed him that 
they had been hospitably entertained at Hope- 
dale, the name of the plantation where she and 
De Courcy were living in a style of the utmost 
elegance. Randolph’s first visit after his return, 
was paid to us—the correspondence which had 
passed between him and my mother during bis 
absence, seemed to have ripened their previous 
slight acquaintance into an intimacy, and his in¬ 
terest in Ida mado him always a welcome guest. 

“ He was much improved by his foreign tour, 
and indeed, though you may smile atmy partial¬ 
ity, Bella, I must add, he had returned quite a 
finished gentleman, in manner and appearance, 
while the more important acquisitions of the 


mind had not been disregarded, for his conver¬ 
sation, sparkling and varied, declared it to be 
rich, and fnll to overflowing with the fruits of bis 
foreign travel and experience. I, too, since we 
parted, had sprang up to womanhood, and 
whether the change which had taken place in my 
person and character was for the better or not, 
it seemed to surprise and interest him in no com¬ 
mon degree. 

"Our mutual attachment to Ida formed a 
bond of sympathy between ns, and her fortunes 
furnished anever-failing topic of discourse, which 
gave us an excuse for prolonging many a quiet 
walk, and extending many a morning or evening 
tete-a-tete into a length which sometimes so far 
interfered with the clock-work regularity of the 
parsonage as to draw a half-smiling reprimand 
from my prudent and exact mother. 

“ Those were golden days. Bella/as you pos¬ 
sibly may believe, since from recent appearances, 
I begin to suspect yours are tinged with the 
same mellow hne, and so it might perhaps fur¬ 
nish you with a few useful hints, were I to recount 
the whole history of their progress. But I will 
spare yon this detail, and as my watch already 
indicates a late honr, will only say that in six 
monthB after his return, when I had just entered 
my seventeenth year, I became the wife of Frank 
Randolph. And how often in the midst of our 
bridal joy, did we think and speak of our absent 
Ida. We almost felt our happiness incomplete 
without her presence and approval, and were 
even planning a voyage to Jamaica, when the 
arrival of a letter sealed with black and addressed 
in an unknown hand to Randolph, terminated 
oar project. 

“ It was written by a clergyman of the chnrch 
ot England, and feelingly announced to us the 
death of our unhappy Ida. He had attended her 
during the last days, and he wrote eloquently of 
her faith, her patience, and her gentleness, and 
to soothe our grief, he bade tts, if we truly loved 
her, to rejoice that her pure spirit was released 
from its weary bondage of sorrow. Ho then en¬ 
tered into details of which we had been ignorant, 
informing us that shortly after Da Courcy went 
to reside at Jamaica, he contracted an intimacy 
with a man of notoriously vicious character, who 
enticed him into scenes of dissipation, and led 
him on from one excess to another, till he brought 
ruin to his home and misery to the heart of his 
injured wife. But the dissolute friend at length 
discovered a criminal liason between his own 
wile and De Courcy, when a duel ensued, and 
the guilty man fell, pierced through the heart by 
his antagonist’s first fire. 

“ When the tidings of his miserable fate were 
communicated to the unhappy Ida, her full cup 
of sorrow overflowed, and she faded away like 
some sweet flower till the earth received her to its 
breast—to spring forth again, such was her joy¬ 
ful hope, to ft renewed and perfect life on the 
glorious morning of the resurrection. A casket 
containing such tokens of her love as sho had 
been able to save from the wreck of her fortune, 
accompanied the letter—its contents were for 
Frank and myself. To each of us, also, she had 
written a few lines of brief and fond farewell, and 
in mine there was a sad and tonching allusion to 
the fortune-teller's false and fatal predictions 
which had cast a deep shadow over her afterlife. 
But the words were blistered with the tears that 
fell as she wrote them, and through mine I could 
with difficulty decypher the characters her dying 
hand had traced. 

"My6imple history is ended, Bella—simple, 
yet frangbt with such earnest teachings, that you 
have my permission to repeat it to all those, who 
weakly falling into the same danger, may find in 
it a warning and salutary lesson." 

Bella’s emotion prevented her reply, and Mrs. 
Randolph, silently kissing her cheek, rose and 
left tho room. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Among the rich pasture-lands, forest, and copsewood 
that lay—in the fifteenth century—in that portion of 
Middlesex which now constitutes the suburbs of Lon¬ 
don, stood a large stone mansion, unpretending in its 
architecture, but massive and well sheltered. It stood 
upon low ground, and was so completely embowered 
in stately trees that nothing but the tall chimneys, with 
a glimpse of the portal, and a row of upper windows 
could be seen from the highway; though a narrow 
belt of green sward was all that separated it from one 
of the principal thoroughfares which led into the heart 
of the city. 

It was a pleasant autumnal afternoon, and the 
yellow sunshine which lay warm and richly on the 
surrounding landscape might well excuse the young 
creature who occupied a chamber in the upper story of 
this dwelling, for flinging wide the casement and lean- ; 
ing forth to enjoy the fresh air which swept by, luscious 
with the odor of ripe fruit and dying wild-flowers. 

But it was neither the balmly air, nor the flashes of 
sunshine, that came and went like golden arrows 
through the fields below, that attracted that fair girl 
from the solitude of her chamber. There was light in 
her violet eyes as she bent forward and leaned eagerly 
over the low window-sill, but it was such light as joy 
that is mingled with doubt and passion can give. The 
excitement of contending feelings, sweet, bitter, and 
tumultuous, burned in her cheek and swelled in the 
bosom that rose and throbbed against the rude stone¬ 
work on which she leaned. But there was no con¬ 
tentment, nothing of the sweet delight brooding there, 
which a mind satisfied with the present and at rest re¬ 
garding the future, imparts to the countenance while 
dwelling on the beautiful in nature. 

Not on those fields of ripe grain, giving a golden 
tinge to the far-off plain—not on the dusky groves, 
darkening the distance with a rich tinge of autumn— 
not on the far-off hills, shrouding their rugged heads in 
a veil of misty purple, were the eyes of that young 
creature bent. But along the highway where it wound 
up a neighboring hill her eager gaze was fixed, and if 
the wind threw up a cloud of dust, or the faintest 
sound was heard, the unequal breath came still more 
heavily through her parted lips—with her unsteady 
fingers she would put back the chestnut tresses from 
her ear and listen-intently, as if life or death depended 
on the next sound. At length, from the far distance, 
came the faint braying of a trumpet followed by in¬ 
distinct sounds of trampling hoofs. 

“ He is coming! Listen, good Marguerite, for thy¬ 
self. Is not that the braying of his trumpeters ?” 


“In sooth, I cannot tell,” replied the dame to whom 
these eager questions were addressed. “ If there is a 
trumpet sounding boldly in England it must be for 
Edward of York. The Red Rose, alas, is trampled 
in the dust forever!” 

“ Nay, Marguerite, this is churlish in thee!” cried 
the girl, half angrily, turning her face indoors for a 
moment. “ It is not with -repinings over the fall of a 
conquered house that we should greet the princely 
Gloucester by whose prowess it has been overcome; 
but hark! the trumpeters draw near. Already I 
see a banner lifting its blood-red folds behind the 
hill!” 

Once more Cicely "Wayne bent over the window¬ 
sill and watched, with breathless interest, the van¬ 
guard of King Edward’s army as it came heaving in 
glittering waves over the hill on its triumphal march 
from the battle of Tewksbury up to London. 

“ See, see, is not that his banner?” she exclaimed, 
as another of the rich war pennants was lifted, like the 
wing of a great bird, over the edge of the hill. “ No, 
no, a sun burning on the azure field, that is the king’s! 
and behind it what a sea of dancing plumes! how the 
sunlight fires and flashes over the stream of mailed 
forms, the horses and—ha, that is his 1 I know it by 
the flash of light which strikes the crest and falls off 
like a shivered arrow. Yes it is—$t is the princely 
Gloucester! Marguerite, Marguerite, bid them bring 
the boy hither—let those young eyes greet his father 
, when the glory of his first battle-field is shining around 
j him! Bring forth the boy, I say! Mark you not 
how swiftly the torrent of mailed warriors comes 
sweeping hitherward? Ha, a litter—have they wo¬ 
men so near the king?” 

Cicely Wayne drew back as the last words escaped 
her lips; the rich color wavered on her cheek, and, 
though her eyes were still turned toward the hill, the 
mass of human beings that came heaving wave after 
wave over it flowed downward in confused and glit¬ 
tering tumult beneath her gaze almost unseen; her in¬ 
terest was all concentrated on one single group. 

“ Oh, now I bethink me!—fool, fool that I was to 
suffer this sharp pang to strike at my heart so! The 
rumor went that Margaret of Anjou was a prisoner! 
alas! poor lady, the litter is hers. Ha, my boy—my 
own sweet beautiful boy! Marguerite, Marguerite, is 
it not a brave child ?—may not even a prince be proud 
of him?” and, throwing back the crimson mantle that 
enveloped hei^child, the young mother bent down and 
half smothered it with kisses; then, gathering infant, 
drapery and all in her arms, she ran to the casement 
again and looked forth, trembling with joyous excite- 
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ment, andwilh that sweet infant face pillowed upon 
her heaving besom. 

The highway in front of her dwelling was by this 
time choked up with a mailed throng, moving eagerly 
city-ward—behind a copse, at her right, which con¬ 
cealed the foot of the hill, she could see the “ sun of 
York” flashing through the thinned foliage, and still, 
as far as her eye could reach, came the mailed multi¬ 
tude thundering up from its terrible victory. 

There was a break in the procession—clarions 
poured their martial breath upon the air. Pennant 
after pennant flashed out from behind the copse, and 
Edward of York, surrounded by the bright chivalry of 
England,' continued his march onward to the me¬ 
tropolis. 

Cicely could only see a mass of glittering life heav¬ 
ing and rustling beneath her feet—she saw not that 
the bright, bold eyes of the young king were turned 
admiringly on her beauty as he passed—the regal 
crown circled his helmet—his snow-white plumes 
danced in the air, and the housings of his war horse ; 
flamed with gold. Amid all this sumptuous array, the | 
majestic beauty of his countenance was lighted up by 
a smile of passing admiration. Bat still Cicely saw 
him not Her eyes were turned upon the copse. Her 
breath came heavily—her cheek was red and feverish. 
Still the martial stream swept on. Another banner 
gleamed through the copse, and, almost beneath the 
shadow of its folds, rode a slight form, clad in mail 
from head to foot The blue steel of his hauberk was 
divided across the bosom with a broad chainwork of 
gold, thus forming the baudiken stripes of royalty, a 
broad collar of jewels blazed over them and a crim¬ 
son cloak swept back from one shoulder, falling in 
rich folds over the other, thus, with careless taste, 
concealing what, if entirely uncovered, would have 
been a personal defect The visor of his helmet was 
lifted, and its plume, of blood-red feathers, swept back 
on the wind, exposing a set of features which were 
without bloom, and, though wanting a single line of 
age, were impressed with all the stem repose of ma¬ 
ture thought, of a will that could wait but never yield. 
The lips were thin and firm. The eyes bright and 
long-cut, with a deep perpetual glitter upon them, and 
overhung with brows that were scarcely curved into 
the sign of an arch. The forehead, which was girded 
in and half concealed by the helmet, betrayed enough 
of its broad and massive outline to make the thoughts 
of his frown terrible, and to create wonder that a 
smile could ever light such features into absolute 
beauty. 

But the face of King Edward, in all the pomp of 
physical symmetry and bloom, lacked the spell of in¬ 
tellect which kindled up the irregular features of Duke 
Richard. When he spoke, or smiled, the winning 
softness that awoke in lip and eye seemed almost su¬ 
perhuman. 

This beautiful expression was on his face as the 
eyes of Cicely Wayne singled him out from the war¬ 
riors of his band. Her heart leaped to the light of that 
smile, and, bending her head, she pressed the babe 
with a gush of eager fondness to her bosom, kissed it, 
and left the warm tears of her joy trembling on its 
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cheek like dew upon a rose-leaf, as she lifted her 
head again. 

The happy young mother had scarcely lifted her 
eyes again when the color fled from her cheeks, and 
her breath was drawn in with a sharp sob—Richard 
of Gloucester was almost opposite the house. She, 
the chosen of his love—she and the babe, his first-born, 
were standing at the casement, and yet his eyes never 
once turned toward them. On he rode, reining in 
his impetuous war-steed with one hand, while the 
other, from which the gamflet had been withdrawn, 
rested, soft, white and glittering with jewels, on the 
edge of thf litter which had frightened the blood 
from poor Cicely’s cheek as it came over the hill. 

The azure curtains of this litter were partially 
lifted and upon its cushions lay half reclined the 
slender form of a young girl, so beautiful that Cicely 
Wayne turned faint as she gazed. Even from the 
distance traces of sadness and suffering could be de¬ 
tected on the sweet face of the prisoner. The rich 
garments which lay around her person were soiled 
and disordered, and her loosened tresses flowed over 
the cushions of her litter, bright almost as the flowered 
gold cloth on which they fell. Still Cicely kept 
her feverish gaze on the litter. She saw its inmate 
lift her eyes—beautiful eyes they were, but flushed 
and heavy with tears—she saw them sink again, then 
turn, with a sad, broken-hearted expression, on the 
duke as he uttered, it would seem, words of tender 
consolation. She saw those soft eyes riveted, fixed, 
chained, as it were, in their own tears, by the sympa¬ 
thy, the eloquence, that flowed from his lips—then, all 
at once, she saw the lady shrink down in the litter, 
bury her face among the glittering cushions, and clasp 
her hands as if she were weeping. Richard rever¬ 
ently closed the silken curtains over the lady’s grief, 
and drew the gauntlet over his hand. As he was 
tightening the glove his eye fell upon Cicely where 
she stood with his child upon her bosom. A black 
frown changed the whole character of his face, and 
without sign of more gentle recognition he tightened 
the embossed reins of his bridle and rode on. 

u Marguerite, Marguerite, take the child!” gasped 
poor Cicely, staggering back into the chamber, where 
the good dame was standing in deep melancholy, for 
she had loved the fallen house of Lancaster. 

Marguerite took the infant, gazed mournfully on its 
face an instant, and gave an attendant charge to bear 
it from the room. 

Meanwhile, Cicely had returned to the casement. 
Though heart-smitten and faint with jealous grief, she 
could not keep away. Duke Richard of Gloucester 
bad passed on, but his pennant still swept back on the 
■wind, and the gorgeous litter was at his side beneath 
whose silken screen the beautiful Anna Neville, young 
Edward of Lancaster’s betrothed and great Warwick’s 
daughter, concealed her grief. 

But sounds of agony, sharp almost as those which 
wrung the heart of Cicely Wayne, broke from the 
lips of Marguerite, who had stolen tothesideofher 
mistress with an affectionate wish to console and sup¬ 
port her. For the first time her eyes had fallen on 
the world of mailed life swelling the highway. With 
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a cry that rang sharply above the now distant clarions, 
she fell to her knees, locked her ^withered fingers and 
remained thus, crouching down in bitter grief, gazing 
wildly on an object in the glittering mass which 
seemed to have struck her aged limbs strengthless to 
the earth.. 

“Oh, God, pur queen, our queen!” cried the old 
woman, stretching her locked hands through the case¬ 
ment while great tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Her eyes had fallen on the Lancastrian Queen, the 
thrice royal captive, Margaret of Anjou. It was, in 
truth, a sight to wring the heart of one who loved the 
Bed Rose family—that haughty and unfcAunate lady 
in her majestic grief swelling the triumphal procession 
of her conqueror and foe. 

The indomitable pride, the untiring energy of this 
more than regal woman had given way at last. A 
kingdom had passed away from her and hers forever. 
Her son lay shrouded in his young blood on the battle¬ 
field of Tewksbury—she had seen his dead body as 
they dragged her forth from the church where she had 
taken shelter after his defeat. By chance or in bitter 
mockery, they had lifted her to the very war-steed 
which had borne that brave son to his first and last 
battle, and thus cruelly mounted they were conducting 
her, surrounded by victorious troops, amid many a 
mocking gibe, up to the prison where her unhappy j 
husband still languished. Alas! it was a grievous 
picture of fallen greatness. The rich housings that 
swept from the war-saddle, which her son had pressed 
in courage and health but two days before, were rent 
in tatters and soiled with mire, and the red-rose 
broidered over them in so many quaint devices was 
spotted with his blood. The bridle rein, spite of its 
golden embossments, was knotted rudely together 
where it had been rent apart in the battle-field, and 
down the snow-white flanks of that noble steed trickled 
a stream of blood, though he disdained to halt, and 
seemed not to feel the sword cut from which it sprung. 
Behind her was a common soldier trailing “ the Ante¬ 
lope” flag through the dust, and around were the cap¬ 
tive knights and soldiers who had clung to her house 
in misfortune and now shared its overthrow—a pale, 
dejected, and heart-stricken band. 

But more touching than all these outward signs of 
defeat was the appearance of Magaret, the once 
haughty queeu and lady of Anjou. The regal purple 
hung in damp and crushed masses around her person. 
Half the jewels were tom from her gorget, and the 
pearls which frostedthe sleeves of her robe had changed 
from iheir snowy hue by rough contact with the ele¬ 
ments, and were dropping away from the tarnished 
velvet, like those summer friends who now swelled 
the ranks of her conqueror. 

Though misery and defeat had crushed the lofty spirit 
in Margaret of Anjou, the more than regal grandeur of 
her presence still shone forth amid the crush and tatters 
of her greatness. That stately form drooped not for a 
moment in its saddle. The hand which held the 
knotted bridle-rein seemed stiffened into marble, and 
that majestic face neither drooped nor turned away 
from the coarse eyes of the soldier mob. The features 
were locked and frozen in their impassible beauty. 


Death itself could not have appeared more rigid and 
passionless. 

As the cry of anguish which broke from dame Mar¬ 
guerite fell on the captive’s ear, she turned her dark 
and stony eyes toward the casement and tried to lift 
her hand to check the expression of sympathy which 
might bring harm on the old woman, but she bad no 
power to .make the desired motion; a faint, ghastly 
smile flitting across her lips was all the sign she gave. 

Slowly, heavily, and with an iron tramp that seemed 
to shake the earth, the army of King Edward swept 
on toward the metropolis, bearing with it the conqueror 
and his generals, the captive and her soul-stricken ad¬ 
herents. Long before the last file of pikemen disap- . 
peared in the distance, Cicely Wayne was weeping 
over the couch of her child, while old Marguerite, 
whose whole family bad been swept away under the 
red rose.banner, sat down in a darkened comer of the 
chamber and bemoaned the downfall of a race for 
whom so many that she loved had been sacrificed. 

CHAPTER H. 

Far down, across the plain, which swept eastward 
from Cicely Wayne’s dwelling, the gray walls of a 
monastery upreared themselves amid the leafy and 
quiet solitude of nature. The house was richly en¬ 
dowed, and its lands swelled, in many a fertile 
meadow, grain-field and orchard, up to the less culti¬ 
vated estate which had been left to the young heiress 
of Sir Thomas Wayne, by some strange act of leni¬ 
ency in the crown, though the brave knight had, on 
the battle-field, sealed his devotion to the House of 
Lancaster with his life. 

It was nightfall, some ten days after the entrance of 
King Edward into London, when the abbot of this 
monastery sat in a private room, which opened from 
his oratory, and to which few of the brethren were 
ever admitted. A fire was burning brightly on the 
hearth, and before it stood a table, bearing a silver 
dish filled with rich confectionery, another of such 
fruits as the orchards of England yielded at that season, 
with wines and golden drinking-cups for two. 

“ I pray your highness, taste the confection, it hath 
a delicious flavor, and is much affected by those who 
have learned some delicacy of taste in foreign parts,” 
said the sleek churchman, folding his robe over one 
of the rounded limbs, which received rather more heat 
from the fire than was quite comfortable. 

“ Nay,” said his guest, taking a frosted seed-cake 
between his white and jeweled fingers, as if to please 
his host, rather than from any desire for the luxury— 
t: Our brother Edward hath a subtle taste in these 
matters, and could do this dainty fare better justice.” 

“ His grace the king hath a fair judgment in all that 
makes the strength and armament of life,” replied the 
abbot, “but those who speak of the Duke Richard, 
give him credit for as true courage, as much taste in 
the arts, with deep reading of the Italian schools, 
which we churchmen hold the most noble accom¬ 
plishment which can grace, noble, bishop or knighL” 

“ They flatter who say this,” replied Gloucester, 
with one of those sweet smiles which few could resist 
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passing’ over his face. “I am but a youth yet, fresh 
from my first battle. As for- book lore, you of the 
church, to whom life is but a season of study, might 
deem me but a braggart were I to claim any merit for 
the little that I have picked up, between attendance at 
court and the, more stirring lessons of the tilt-yard. 
There may come a season, if this poor realm is ever 
at peace, when I may even claim your tutelage, good 
father. Those shelves seem richly laden, and this is 
a quiet room—now, I warrant, there might be found 
many a page of sweet Italian verse blazoned among 
those churchly tomes yonder.” 

The young duke looked smilingly around on a mas¬ 
sive oaken book-case, that covered one end of the 
room, filled with manuscripts richly bound in vellum, 
and a few volumes whose pages were blackened with 
the clumsy print just introduced into England. 

“ I need not say,” he added blandly, and lifting a 
cup of wine to his lips, “ I need not say, good father 
abbot, that the monastery where Richard of Glouces¬ 
ter hereafter drinks in the sweet lessons of poesy 
shall be bravely endowed.” 

The abbot rose from his chair, and going eagerly to 
the book-case, selected a volume from its shelves and 
brought it -to the table, turning over the richly em¬ 
blazoned leaves as he came. 

“ Here is a volume,” he said, “ whose silvery verse 
might have flowed from the heart of a nightingale. 
Your grace would scarcely find our poor house gloomy 
with this for a companion,” and placing the open book 
before Duke Richard, the abbot shook up the cushions 
of Spanish leather which garnished his chair, and 
sinking upon them watched with eager interest the 
countenance of Duke Richard, as he turned over the 
leaves, admiring the quaint emblazonry, and reading 
here and there a sentence of the sweet verse with 
which they abounded. 

“ It is indeed a work of rare merit, and right bravely 
embellished,” said Richard at length, quietly locking 
the jeweled clasp, and lifting the wine cup to his lips 
again. “This wine hath a fruity flavor, too—the 
king’s table seldom boasts so pure a vintage—now I 
bethink me, good father abbot, was it not the holy 
brethren of this house that petitioned our brother, 
some two years back, for that' portion of Sir Thomas 
Wayne’s estate which joins up to the abbey lands ?” 

The abbot looked surprised, and, in truth, somewhat 
startled; he answered with considerable trepidation— 

“ Certainly, my lord duke, such petition was sent 
up from our poor house to the king, but that was before 
your highness received them in gift—before the Lady 
Cicely became—” 

“ Hush 1” said the duke, sharply, and setting down 
his wine cup with a violence that made the precious 
metal ring against the table—“I thought that strict 
silence had been enjoined regarding the transactions 
of that night! Has the secret ever passed your lips, sir 
abbot?” 

“ Never!” replied the priest, startled by the stem 
manner and the darkening brow of the duke. “ Hea¬ 
ven and our good Lady forbid; I trifle not with the 
secrets of kings I” 

“Wisely resolved,” said Richard,fixing his keen 


and subtle glance on the churchman; “ and this secret, 
good father, Gloucester would now drive from his 
own memory—would we might persuade the lady to 
forget it also—reasons of state, perhaps my own 
wishes, urge me to a union with the daughter of War¬ 
wick, sweet Anna Neville. There is but one obstacle, 
this Cicely Wayne—but if you remain faithful, who 
shall know that a marriage rite has ever been pro¬ 
nounced? The lady has no witnesses, and her word 
—tush! who would take the simple word of a damsel 
in a. case which involved the honor of a prince ?” 

“ But a divorce might be had—a dispensation from 
Rome,” said the abbot timidly. 

“Aye, that men might cavil over it when I am 
king, nay, when I am favored of the king, I would 
have said, as they do over a like folly in our brother 
Edward. No, holy father, in you, and you alone, will 
Gloucester trust; this marriage never must be known! 
Be you only faithful, and the secret in your breast 
shall be better than revenue or lands to your house— 
not only the coveted estate yonder, but gold pieces 
enough to pave the steps of your largest altar, shall be 
a yearly guerdon to your fidelity.” 

“ I was bound to secrecy before,” replied the abbot, 
evidently confirmed in ixis fidelity by the rich reward 
offered by the duke. “ But the poor lady, methinks 
she will take the matter sorely to heart. They were 
a proud family—knight and dame—that of Sir Thomas 
Wayne.” 

“But prouder dames than sweet Cicely have not 
deemed the love of royalty dishonor, even without 
wedlock,” said Richard. “ The De Beauforts sprung 
from a right haughty mother, and claim place with the 
royalty of England, spite of her known dishonor. But 
that matters not, be thou discreet and faithful, holy 
father; as for the lady, though she urge her claim till 
the day of doom, no one will give her credence against 
our united denial; so good even, father, I will but. 
take another mouthful of fruit and mount again.. 
Sweet Mistress Cicely must be reconciled to her new 
condition before the morning.” 

“ Your highness will not refuse another goblet of 
wine?” said the abbot, filling the two cups again from 
a crystal flask. 

“Not another mouthful,” cried the duke, smiling 
and pushing the cup gently away with his hand—“ He 
who has to deal with a woman’s anger, or her tears, 
must go to the encounter with a cool brain. The 
wine-cup may give courage, but never prudence. I 
do not lack the first, and would preserve the latter. 
So good-even, holy father, the night seems creeping 
on apace.” 

With these words Richard of Gloucester settled the 
plumed cap on his head, shook forward the folds of 
his short crimson cloak, and went forth, followed by 
the abbot, who* saw his guest mount at the portal and 
ride away with a sense of unutterable relief. 

“ I had no choice,” muttered the churchman, as he 
sunk supinely back amid the cushions of his great 
chair, and dropped some rich spices, that he took from 
a secret drawer of the table, into his wine-cup. “ He 
would have put the poor lady away without my aid, 
and instead of a princely guerdon my head might have 
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found the block. Truly every man’s breath is his own 
property, to give or keep. I do but hold my peace, 
and many a rood of meadow and pasturage is joined 
to our domain, with gold—aye, the youth argued right 
soundly—that secret is worth keeping which sets a 
stream of gold flowing into the bosom of holy church. 
Men say that Gloucester has an open hand for his 
friends, and a sharp gripe for his enemies, with in¬ 
fluence, both in church and council, scarcely second 
to the king himself. He has a glozing manner, too, 
this boy duke, a glozing, sweet manner; but his frown 
—our blessed Lady preserve me from Duke Richard’s 
frown!” 

While muttering over this apology to his conscience J 
for the wrong he was doing, the luxurious church¬ 
man set his wine-cup down before the fire, and watched 
it with the gloating impatience of an epicure, while 
the spices slowly mantled on the ruby liquid, and 
creamed, drop by drop, over the jewels which studded 
the edge of the goblet. 

When Duke Richard left the monastery he dismissed 
his attendants, and turned his horse into a bridle-path 
which led toward the dwelling of Cicely Wayne. It 
was fully dark when he reached the mansion and 
dismounted at the portal. Every thing around bore a 
gloomy aspect; the casements were closed, and no 
gleam of light could be seen breaking through the 
chinks. On his right was an arbor, where he had 
often whiled away the spring morning with the lovely 
girl whose heart he had come to crush. The leaves 
were falling from the honeysuckles and white roses 
which had wreathed the little bower with bloom and 
fragrance but a few weeks before. Every object 
which greeted the young duke was overhung with 
darkness and gloom. He made his way through the 
darkened hall, up a flight of stairs, and paused near 
the door of a chamber where the sound of human 
voices came faintly through. It was the soft, cooing 
laugh of a child, mingled with the voice of a woman; 
a mournful voice, and broken with tears. 

Richard pushed open the door and entered; scarcely 
had his foot passed the threshold when a cry of thrill¬ 
ing joy burst from the young mother, who was kneel¬ 
ing by a cradle near the window, and the next instant 
the flushed and tearful face of sweet Cicely Wayne 
was buried on his chill bosom. Duke Richard flung 
his arm over the trembling form that clung to him so 
fondly. He laid his hand, as of old, caressingly on her 
hair, and when, in her full and deep tenderness, she 
lifted her face to look on his, he bent down and kissed 
the forehead, but all the time his heart beat not a single 
pulse the quicker, and no warm impulse prompted the 
mockery of affection. He acted only as he had re¬ 
solved to act. 

“ Oh, my sweet lord, if thou didst but know how 
thy poor wife has waited and suffered!” cried Cicely, 
while tears rose afresh in her violet eyes. “Was it 
kind to risk thy precious life in battle, and bring no 
word of thy safety till now?” 

“ Nay, sweet one,” replied Richard, in the same 
honeyed tones that had won the noble creature who still 
leaned on his shoulder, “ methinks thine own bright 
eyes might have assured themselves of my safety. 
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Did I not mark thee at the open casement while the 
troops went by ?” 

“ True, my lord, I remember!” said Cicely, rising 
with mild dignity from his supporting arm. “I re¬ 
member right well._ It was the first time my eyes 
ever beheld a frown upon this forehead. Whence 
rose it, Gloucester ?” 

“ From this, sweet chider—methinks a matron of 
such tender years andbeauty should scarce have braved 
the gaze of troops rampant with victory, and that with 
an infant in her arms.” 

A flush of shame broke over the young matron’s 
face, her eyes fell, and she answered with tender 
humility— 

“ Dear, my lord, I saw in all the host no face but 
thine; and that, alas! looked frowningly on me.” 

“ Nay, the displeasure was but for a moment,” re¬ 
plied Richard, smiling,so look up, fair dame, thy 
face has taken too much of the red rose for true loyalty 
to a Plantagenet.” 

“ Oh, Richard, it shakes this poor heart when thou 
chidest but in jest,” said Cicely, striving to return his 
smile, and laying her hand on his arm she drew him 
toward the cradle! 

“ See how our son is calling me back to his cradle, 
like a bird cooing in its nest; come, sweet lord, thou 
wilt marvel at his growth; I love to think he has thy 
smile, with a touch more sunshine in it, perchance; 
come!” 

Richard obeyed the impulse of her hand, but as he 
bent over the cradle the child shrunk down in his little 
bed, his large eyes filled with terror, and he began to 
cry. 

“ Nay, it is thy father, boy, thy own noble father,” 
cried Cicely, taking the child up and hushing his cries 
on her bosom, while she turned his bright and bloom¬ 
ing face toward the duke. “Is he not beautiful?” 
she said, kissing the infant’s cheek, and turning to the 
young father with a glance of exulting fondness. “ It 
would go hard to scare the rebel red rose from this 
little cheek.” 

For the first time that night, a shade of sadness, of 
regret, perhaps, for the wrong he meditated, fell upon 
Duke Richard’s heart. “ The boy must be cared for,” 
he said inly, but his face betrayed nothing of what was 
passing in his mind—“another son may never be 
given me—she must be soothed, if oniy for his sake!” 

With these thoughts working in the darkness of his 
heart, but still with a serene countenance, Duke 
Richard sat down by his victim, while she hushed her 
babe to sleep, and amid loving speeches, and still 
more loving smiles, turned the conversation in a 
channel that was best calculated to lead her gently to 
the cruel truth. For Richard of Gloucester loved not 
cruelty for the pleasure of being cruel, and though, in 
after years, his motto might well be—“ That bought 
by blood must be by blood maintained,” in the policy 
of his cold youth craft more than cruelty worked for 
his master-sin, ambition. There have ever existed 
men, cruel only from the love of inflicting pain, 
tyrants alike in trines and thin gs of moment, but 
Richard was not one of these. His clear, cold intel¬ 
lect was kindled by one grand passion, and refined by 
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a class of reading but little known to tbe age. Taste 
and a love of the arts were to him, in their bearing on 
his actions, what the affections are to other men, and 
he would have smothered an enemy gently in a bed 
of poisoned roses, rather than give him boldly to the 
rack. Therefore it was that he allowed Cicely W ayne 
to dally with her fate, and scattered flowers over the 
brink of the precipice from, which he was about to 
hurl her. Never had he seemed so gentle, so full of | 
human sympathy as on that night! Every syllable | 
that dropped from his lips was honeyed with love, i 
He held the little hand of the child in his while it lay 
sleeping on the lap of its happy and beautiful mother; 
he talked of the court, the queen, and the ladies that 
enlivened it with their beauty. At last he mentioned 
Anna Neville, quietly, as if her name had fallen by 
chance upon his thought. 

“Oh,” said Cicely, putting back a ring-like carl 
that lay on the temple of her babe, “ that was the poor 
lady who won thy attention from us, on the day when : 
King Edward’s army passed by to London. She was 
so beautiful—in sooth I could not help but feel a jealous 
pang when thou gavest smiles and consoling looks to 
her, but only frowns to us!” 

“Nay, sweet one, it was a feeling unworthy thy 
lofty nature,” said Richard, weaving his jeweled 
fingers softly in those that had been half withdrawn 
from his clasp during the last minute. “Reasons of 
state, and the kin g ’s command, may force me to wed 
another, but I shall ever love only thee.” 

Cicely started, gazed wistfully in his face, and made 
a painful effort to smile. 

“ Oh, Richard, this is a cruel jest, too, too cruel!” 

“ Were I king of this realm, not a younger brother, 
bound to obey the head of our house, then my fair 
Cicely might well deem the mention of my marriage 
with Warwick’s daughter only as one of those idle 
speeches made by court gallants to sharpen a sluggish 
love scene. But the king’s brothers are but the sub¬ 
jects of his bounty—their hands the playthings of his 
ambition. But the heart, sweet one, the heart—even 
Edward cannot control that—and while Gloucester’s 
beats with life, it must be true to its first love. Though 
it is decided that Ann a. Neville must be given, an un¬ 
welcome bride to the bosom where thou hast found 
shelter, still, Cicely, still thou wilt ever be queen 
there!” 

These words were uttered in a voice so deprecatory 
and low with sadness, that Cicely could no longer 
doubt their cruel sincerity, so far as her own fate was 
concerned. As this bitter conviction forced itself on 
ber mind, the look of apprehension and surprise that 
bad marked those sweet features, settled into a chill 
and marble whiteness, painful to look upon. Richard 
saw this miserable change—he felt the fingers woven 
with his grow cold as death. But even these signs of 
terrible grief in a being so young, and who had lavished 
the entire wealth of her afifections on him alone, had 
no power to shake the firm self-possession which had 
nerved him throughout the scene. He clasped the 
cold hand still tighter, and sat watching the anguish in 
that young face, with the lids half drooping over the 
dark pupils of his eyes, and calculating on the mo¬ 


ment when this state of freezing despair would change 
to the fever of outraged tenderness. But there she 
sat, in a stupor of grief, as white and motionless as 
death. 

Richard was suprised. With all his knowledge 
of-the pride-and warm affections winch made the 
beauty of her character, he was not prepared for this 
immovable despair. The babe had fallen asleep oil 
her lap, where its smiling and rosy face lay in painful 
contrast with hers. Hoping to arouse her, Gloucester 
softly released her hand, and taking Up the child laid 
it in the cradle, and, as he did so, stooped down and 
kissed the rosy mouth that broke inton smile beneath 
his touch. He then returned to Cicely, took her hand 
again, and pressed it to the lips which were yet dewy 
with her infant’s breath. She started as if an asp had 
stung her, drew a sharp breath and rose to her feet. 

“ Mock me not! in the name of our blessed Lady, 
mock me not, Richard of Gloucester!” she cried, her 
limbs trembling and her anguish breaking forth in a 
voice of heart-thrilling wo. I am thy wife—am I not 
a wife?” 

“ Wonldst thou bring ruin on us both by this empty 
claim, Cicely?” replied the duke, his calm and silky 
voice contrasting forcibly with the agony that had 
sharpened hers. “ Listen to me, sweet one. It seem- 
eth to thy soft nature that Gloucester would wrong 
thee, when he but obeys the mandate which he dare 
not oppose. Wouldst thou be revenged, Cicely—re¬ 
venged on the father of thy child? Mark! I will 
point out the way. Take the boy yonder in thy arms, 
go up to London—the king is easy of access—say that 
his brother, the youngest and most favored, has by a 
rash act of love made the orphan Cicely Wayne a 
duchess. Say that when her father’s estate was con¬ 
fiscated, and awarded to him, he neither cast her forth 
from her home to perish, as others have done by Lan¬ 
castrians of as gentle birth, nor insulted her purity by 
offers of light love. Say that with the sacred rites 
of holy church he gave her a shelter and home in his 
heart, and thereby has bereft himself of the power to 
obey the behest of his sovereign and ever indulgent 
brother. I know Edward well, Cicely; thou hast but 
to prove all this to him, and the blood of thy husband 
reddens the block in less than three days after. I will 
not speak of that which may bechance thee and thy 
little one, for my heart fails me when this picture 
but in thought comes before me. His own fate Glou¬ 
cester could bear, but not the thoughts of what would 
full surely overwhelm thee and our child. Behold, 
Cicely, thy husband offers thee a glorious revenge for 
the wrong which he is forced to perpetrate!” 

As Richard ceased, he sat down, covered his eyes 
with one hand, and seemed to wait her decision in 
speechless sorrow. 

For more tha n a minute that unhappy creature stood 
with her steady gaze fixed on his shrouded face, two 
large tears started to her eyes, but she crushed them 
between their heavy lashes, her bosom heaved slowly, 
and the anguish which seemed choking her burst in a 
sob from her lips. She spoke at length, and never 
was voice so full of touching sadness as that which 
aroused the false duke from his seeming grief. 
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“ Leave me now, Richard, I would be alone!” Cicely Wayne -were not quite forgotten amid the 
The hand dropped from Gloucester’s eyes,-and he thousand evils which the one great sin had flung 
stood up. “ To-morrow, dear one, when thou hast upon his conscience. 

had time for reflection, I will come again. Let me As the king sat, buried in dark and bitter thoughts, 
but see a smile on those lips before I go.” the curtain of his tent was raised, and a stripling form 

She tried to obey him, poor thing! but a quiver of shrouded in a loose cloak entered and stood before 
the lip, and a slight shudder was all the sign she gave. him. The youth held a helmet in his hand, but his 
Richard took her hand, pressed it, and moved toward almost femininely beautiful features had no other 
the door—“ I do but leave thee in hopes of a more covering than the thick chestnut curls that fell over 
loving morrow,” he said, turning as he went ouL his shoulders and shaded his forehead. - 
“To-morrow!” with this single word, Cicely sprang Richard lifted his haggard eyes to the young face 

forward as if to fling herself on his bosom, but stopping appearing thus suddenly before him—folded his arms 
short, she repeated— <£ to-morrow! aye, to-morrow be on his.breast and spoke in a hoarse voice, 
it!” and turned mournfully away. tc Comest thou also to torment me in this mine hour ? 

That night Cicely Wayne, with her child and Mar- I know thee, Cicely Wayne, for thou comest in a 
guerite, left the house whose roof had sheltered her shape more palpable than the rest” 
birth and witnessed the uprooting of her happiness The youth flung aside his cloak and knelt at Richard’s 

forever. feet, dad in full armor. 

“It is well settled,” muttered Duke Richard, as he “Father,” he said, “ this is indeed thy hour of trial, 
mounted his horse and rode toward the inn where he but I come not to give pain. One who has wearied 
had ordered his attendants to wait his coming. “ The Heaven in prayers for thee, bade me hasten to Bo&- 
lady will be silent from tenderness. I might have worth, and, in her name, crave a son’s privilege of 
known as much; still, it was no bad policy to secure sharing the dangers that beset his sire.” 

“ I need not ask who thou art, boy—no love but that 
of woman would have sought the king at this dark 
hour when treason is rife around him. Thy mo¬ 
ther—methinks her own sweet soul looks on me 
through those eyes.” 

“From her convent at Leicester, she sends her 
blessing and forgiveness. It was but yesterday when 
the city was full of royal troops, that she told me of 
my parentage; I came away, with tears upon my 
head, her blessing warm at my heart, to claim a son’s 
right to die for his father and king.” 

“ And, by St George, a son’s right shall thou have,” 
cried the king, shaking off the gloom that had chained 
down his faculties, and starting up with sudden en¬ 
thusiasm. “ Methinks those that Richard has wronged, 
alone, remain faithful. God and our blessed Lady 
grant us victory to-morrow, and thou shalt be pro¬ 
claimed heir of England throughout the kingdom.” 

And lifting the youth to his bosom, Richard for the 
first time in his life shed tears. But while these 
strange drops were moistening his eyelids, the low 
sound of a clarion stealing mournfully through the 
camp proclaimed the dawn of day. Richard startled 
and the old military fire flashed into his eyes. 

“ My armor, boy—help me on with my armor! 
Let treason do its worst Methinks the hand of 
Richard could alone hew a path through a world of 
Lancastrain traitors, now that he has an heir to the 
throne which he fights for. Put on thy helmet, boy, 
and draw close the visor. The camp is all astir. 
Keep my plume ever in sight when the battle comes 
on. Now, one more blow for St. George and the 
White Rose.” 

Richard snatched the crown from its cushion and 
placed it around his helmet as he uttered this brave 
battle-cry, and, flinging aside the curtain of his tent, 
rushed out. The youth drew his sword, and, repeating 
the cry of St George and the White Rose, sprang 
amid the mailed throng that crowded around the king 
as he issued from his tent 
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the priest Yet they might both have prated till dooms¬ 
day but for the hereafter . When I am king, there shall 
be no cavil about former contracts—sweet Anna 
Neville must not be flouted in her court as Elizabeth 
Woodville has been. Cicely Wayne shall never 
play the Eleanor Jabot of Richard’s history. Now 
for the king—he will not refuse me the Lady Anna, 
much as his feelings may go against it, for to those 
who know how to humor him, Edward refuses no¬ 
thing.” 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind 
Gloucester joined his followers and rode into London. 

“It is well settled,” muttered Duke Richard, the 
next day, as he came forth from the deserted dwelling 
of Cicely Wayne, with a letter which she had left for 
him open in his hand- “A convent was the best 
choice she could make. Now for King Edward and 
sweet Anna Neville!” 


CHAPTER HI. 

More than thirteen years had passed since Richard 
Duke of Gloucester parted with the injured Cicely 
Wayne. Many a line—not of time, for he was 
only thirty-two, but written by care, and it may be 
conscience—marked his stern features. He sat 
alone in his tent at Bosworth field, a widowed man, 
a king without heir to. the throne which he had sacri¬ 
ficed honor and concience to ascend. His head was 
bowed forward, for gloom and sadness, the dim sha¬ 
dows of coming events, hung over his spirit like a 
pall. In one comer of the tent lay a pile of armor 
ready for the morning. His sword lay upon a table 
near by, and close beside it the diadem of England 
stood in its crimson cushion glowing in the lamp-light. 
Richard had flung open his surcoat, for its ermine 
lining did but add to the oppression which seemed 
chaining down his breath. Perhaps in that hour 
when the soul took retribution on itself, the wrongs of 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was night, three days after the battle of Bosworth 
Field, the town of Leicester was still crowded with 
Lancastrian soldiers, flashed and turbulent with victory. 
For three days they had feasted their mocking eyes on 
the body of King Richard, where it was brutally ex¬ 
posed to the public gaze in the open market-place. 
Thrice during that time a stripling'form had attempted 
to rescue the .dead from their debasing gaze, and each 
time he had been driven back by the mob. 

But now it was midnight, and the boy was left al¬ 
most* alone with the insulted dead. Behind him the 
walls of a convent abutted on the market-place. He 
was looking anxiously toward a little gate cut into the 
stonework, when it opened and something white 
seemed fluttering within. 

With an anxious look .around, the youth lifted the 
dead body of the king in his arms, bore it hastily 
through the portal and laid it at the feet of a nun, who 
stood waiting in the quiet and moonlit garden. 

u Thus I redeem my promise, oh, my mother. My 
stripling arm could not stay the kingly valor that 
urged him on to death, but it has rescued his remains 
from the jibing people,” cried the boy, in a sad and 
humbled voice. 

“ To the chapel—come forward to the chapel I” said 
the nun, in a broken whisper. 

Once more the youth lifted his mutilated burthen, 
and, passing into the illuminated chapel, laid it reve¬ 
rently on the altar. The holy sisterhood chanted a 


requiem for the dead and withdrew, leaving one 
shrouded form standing alone by the altar-stone. The 
boy paused a moment and went out, for he was afraid • 
to disturb the holy grief, which shook the frame of that 
lonely sister, even by a breath. 

When 'all was still, Cicely Wayne threw back her' 
veil, the light from a waxen taper lay full upon her 
white and convulsed features—she turned toward the 
body, uttered a smothered cry, and. fell upon her knees 
beside it. 

“ Oh, God I oh, God! would that I had died in thy 
stead—Gloucester, my Gloucester.” 

As she uttered these words of love—such love as the 
cloister could not chill nor death itself extinguish—the 
mm of Leicester sunk lower down upon the steps of 
the altar, her limbs relaxed, and, after a moment, she 
fell heavily to the pavement. The veil settled in dark 
folds around her, and when the sisterhood and priests 
came, with the dawn, to bury the king, their requiem 
swelled solemnly up over the monarch and his victim. 
After the burial of King Richard, the youth who had 
rescued his body from the market place was never 
afterward seen in Leicester. But more than half a 
century after, an old man died at East well, in Kent. 
During the reign of the seventh Henry, he had worked 
as a stone-mason under the simple appellation of 
Richard, but on his death-bed another name was re¬ 
vealed to those who watched over him, and in the 
registry of the town is recorded the death of Richard 
Plasxagenet. 
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CHAPTER L 

Everv man knows best how to bnckle his own belt. 

FarstaST. 

“ Did you get the pass, Macdonald V’ said a young 
man, looking up, as his servant entered the room of 
a lodging-house in Charleston, in the latter part of 
the year 1780. 

“ Yes, sir, and the baggage and horses are ready,” 
was the reply of a stalwart youth, whose dress beto¬ 
kened a condition removed from that of an ordinary 
menial j and partaking rather of that of a familiar, 
though humble companion. “I think we can. give 
them the slip, sir—Lord! how I wish for a crack at 
these fellows! and once with Marion, we ’ll not long 
want an opportunity.” 

“ Be in waiting for me at midnight, - then,” said the 
first speaker; and, as'Macdonald retired, he threw 
himself back again in his chair, and fixing his eyes 
on the floor, resigned himself to the abstraction out of 
which be had been roused. 

Howard"Preston, the ‘hero of. our story, had just 
returned from Europe, where he had been fulfilling 
the injunctions of his father’s will, by a course of 
study and travel until his twenty-fourth year. The 
first great sorrow of his life had been his parting, at 
sixteen, with the only child of his guardian, Kate 
Mowbray, then a lovely little girl, who for years 
had been his pet and playmate. Many were the 
tears she also shed, at the separation, and faithfully 
did she promise not to forget her boy lover. Such 
fhildfch preferences usually end with youth; but it 
was not so in the present instance. With every let¬ 
ter from abroad came a gift for Kate, which she re¬ 
quited with some trifle worked by her own hands. 


But as years elapsed, and Kate approached woman¬ 
hood, these presents were no longer returned, and 
Preston, piqued at what he thought neglect, gradually 
came to confine himself, in his letters home, to a 
cold inquiry after Tier health, instead of devoting, as 
heretofore, two-thirds of the epistle to her. Yet he 
never thought of America without also thinking of 
Kate; and when he landed at Charleston, a month 
.before orir tale begins, he was wondering into what 
kind of a woman she had grown up. 

Still his old feeling of pique was uppermost when 
shown into her father’s magnificent parlor; and this, 
combined with his astonishment at seeing a graceful 
and high bred woman announced as his old play¬ 
mate, lent an air of coldness and embarrassment to 
his greetings. Whether it was this or some other 
cause, Kate, who was advancing eagerly, suddenly 
checked herself, colored, and put on all her dignity. 
The interview, so inauspiciously begun, was short 
and formal, and to Preston, at least, unsatisfactory. 
He had expected, in spite of their tacit misunder¬ 
standing, that Kate would meet him as rapturously 
as of old, forgetting that the child had now become a 
woman. He overlooked, also, the effect his own 
restraint might'have produced. Thus he returned to 
his lodgings, dissatisfied and angry, half disposed to 
dislike, yet-half compelled to admire, the beautiful 
and-dazzling creature from whom he had just parted. 
The truth was, Preston, though hitherto ignorant of 
it, had loved his old playmate from boyhood. This 
had made him feel-her neglect so acutely, and this 
had led him secretly to hope that her welcome on his 
return would heal the past. No wonder he went 
, home angry, yet quite as much in love as ever! - 
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Preston and Elate often met after this, but they i 
seemed destined to misunderstand each other. Kate 
■was really ignorant of the mischief she had done. ! 
She had come down to meet him with a heart fall of j 
the memories of other days, and, if truth must be 1 
told, a little nervous and anxious how he, of whom 
she had so often thought in secret, would receive 
her. His proud demeanor had chilled her. Nor on 
subsequent occasions were their interviews more 
satisfactory. Indeed Kate was puzzled and vexed 
at Preston’s manner. No one could, at times, be 
more interesting; yet no one was so often haughty 
and disagreeable. Kate sighed to think how changed 
he had become; then she was angry at herself for 
sighing. 

Kate was accordingly as wayward as Preston— 
and who, indeed, had greater excuse ? Rich and 
well born, beautiful and high-spirited, she was posi¬ 
tively the reigning belle in Charleston during the 
whole of that gay winter. To a complexion deli¬ 
cately fair, and a person of the most exquisite pro¬ 
portions, she united those graces of mind and man¬ 
ner, which, in that courtly day, were considered the 
unerring accompaniments of high breeding. Report 
awarded to her numbers of unsuccessful suitors; but 
all had tacitly resigned their claims in favor of Major 
Lindsay, an English officer of noble blood, between 
whom and an earldom there was only a single life. 
Gay and splendid in person and equipage, the Major 
no sooner laid siege to the heart of the heiress, than 
her less favored suitors gave over in despair; and 
what between lounging most of his mornings away 
in her parlor, and attending her abroad on all occa¬ 
sions, he speedily came to have the field nearly alto¬ 
gether to himself. 

The arrival of the major anticipated that of Pres¬ 
ton about a month, and when our hero returned, he 
found his rival almost domesticated at Mr. Mow¬ 
bray’s house. Jealousy soon revealed to Preston 
the secret of his own long hidden love; but it made 
him heartily hate the major. The two gentlemen 
seemed perfectly to understand each other. But the 
Englishman knew better than his rival how to sup¬ 
press his feelings, and accordingly possessed every 
advantage over him in superior ease and self- 
command. Had Kate wished otherwise, she could 
not but have given the larger, share of her .attention 
to the graceful, brilliant and composed man of 
fashion, rather than to his more irritable and way¬ 
ward rival, whom a fancied slight, in word or look, 
was-sufficient to make dumb for a whole evening. 
Depend on it, the worst possible use to which a 
lover can put himself is to be sulky. 

Perhaps it was the enmity he. nourished against 
his more successful rival; perhaps it was the natural 
indignation of a frank and noble heart against oppres¬ 
sion ; perhaps, which is more natural, it was both 
combined, but Preston bad not been long at home 
before he formed the resolution to take part with his 
countrymen in the war then going on; and the sud¬ 
den appearance of General Marion on the Santee, 
where he began a partisan conflict with the in¬ 
vaders, opened to him a favorable way for carrying 
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out his design, which he only postponed until he 
could part from Kate on better terms. He flattered 
himself that she herself was secretly on the side of 
the colonists, for her father had once held a com¬ 
mission under the provisional government, although 
since the fall of Charleston and the apparent con¬ 
quest of the colony, he, like many others, had been 
induced to take a royal protection, and ground his 
arms as a neutral. 

One morning' Preston found Kate alone in her 
little parlor. It was rare that she was without 
visiters, for Major Lindsay, at least, was usually at 
her side. Kate wore a pretty morning-dress, and 
was sewing, her little tiny foot, that rested on a 
cushioned stool, peeping provokingly out beneath 
the snowy muslin. A woman one admires never 
looks lovelier than when occupied in this truly femi¬ 
nine employment; and as Kate made room for Pres¬ 
ton beside her, with her sweetest smile, he thought, 
she had never seemed half so charming. Lovers 
can imagine how happy Preston soon was. He and 
Kate talked of old times, ..she busily plying her 
needle, but every now and then looking up with 
animation into bis face. His heart beat quicker, 
and he longed to tell her how he loved her; it 
l would, I fear, have set your head or mine, reader, 
topsy-turvy at once. A dozen long forgotten inci¬ 
dents were called to mind: how Preston had once 
rescued Kate from the river, how they both wept 
when her old nurse died, and a score of other things. 
The color of both heightened, and Preston felt every 
instant as if he could snatch the dear girl to his 
arms. In the eagerness of conversation, all at once 
Elate placed her hand familiarly on his. 

“And do you remember,” she said, gazing up 
with sparkling eyes into his face, “ do you remem¬ 
ber when the pony ran away with you ? Oh 11 was 
half dead with fright, and screamed lustily. Those 
were happy days—I wonder if we are ever as happy 
as in childhood. I sometimes wish we were back 
again on that old lawn.” And she sighed. 

“ Do you, indeed?” said Preston, his whole face 
lighting up, and he took her hand by an impulse he 
could no longer resist- 

At that moment the words which would have de¬ 
cided his fate were rising to Preston’s lips, and 
Kate, as* if secretly forewarned, began to tremble 
and be confused, when the door was flung open and 
the servant in a loud voice announced Major 
Lindsay. 

If any of my readers has ever been interrupted 
when about to declare himself, and had to come 
plump down from rapture to foolishness, he can 
imagine Preston’s chagrin at the entrance of the 
visiter. However,, he had tact enough to think of 
Kate’s embarrassment, and as he rose to make his 
bow, adroitly placed himself so as to conceal her 
for a moment, and allow her time to recover from 
her confusion. The major gave both parties, on the 
instant, a suspicious glance, but his softest smile 
immediately succeeded, and with easy assurance 
taking the seat Preston had vacated, he glided into 
- a strain of brilliant small talk, such as would have 
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done honor to any gallant of the day, incomparable 
at compliments and snuff-boxes. Preston was angry 
at this unceremonious supplanting, but even more 
angry to see how quickly Kate recovered herself, 
and dashed out into the strife of repartee, with a 
spirit and ease superior even to the major’s.- Pres¬ 
ton chafed, and thought she might have been a little 
less interested. At first he was silent and reserved, 
then he began to be uneasy, and once or twice he. 
yielded to his irritability in words. He cursed his 
folly for imagining, as he did five minutes before, 
that she thought more of him' than she did of 
others. He fixed his eyes half frowningly, half 
contemptuously on Kate. She colored immediately, 
he thought with conscious guilt. The next, instant 
she turned haughtily away and addressed the major. 
Now, for the first time, Preston became convinced 
of the existence of the engagement respecting which 
he had heard so much. Burning with mortification,, 
after sitting a few seconds, during which Kate did 
not once address him , he arose and abruptly took 
his leave. ' ' 

t: She loves him,” he exclaimed bitterly. 1 ‘ Dazzled 
by the glitter of a coronet, she casts aside her old; 
and tried friend like a worn-out trinket. Oh! God, i 
was it for this I hastened home ? was it for this I ■ 
treasured her memory through long years ? ” 

For hours he remained alone, now pacing his 
chamber with rapid strides, now burying his face . 
moodily in his hands. He recalled all his various; 
interviews with Kate, and strove to remember her 
every word and look: the result was to curse him¬ 
self for his egregious folly in fancying for a moment 
that she loved him. But after awhile his feelings 
grew less exasperated. He reflected on Kate’s man¬ 
ner that morning, before the arrival of Major Lind¬ 
say, and hope once more dawned in his bosom. 

“ I will lose no lime,” he said, " in learning my 
fate decisively. I shall see Kate at her aunt’s ball, 
and her manner there will determine my suspense. 
If she is cold and haughty I will understand that she 
wishes to rebuke my presumption this morning. 
In that case, I will tr jfle here no longer, but at once 
join Gen. Marion. Macdonald, my foster-brother, 
loves me too well to desert me, but he has been 
crazy to be gone this fortnight past. I will order him 
to get a pass and have every thing ready in case of 
the worst, which my heart forebodes.” 

It was after arriving at this determination, and 
receiving Macdonald’s message, that Preston gave 
himself up to his melancholy, nor did he rise from 
his desponding position until it was lime to dress 
for Mrs. Blakeley’s ball. 

The sound of gay music, the flashing of diamonds 
and the twinkling of light forms met his sight as he 
entered the ball-room; but he had eyes only for one 
object: and he soon sought out Kate amid her crowd 
of admirers. Never had she looked so transcend- 
entlv lovely. It is thought a mark of taste and 
fashion now-a-days to laugh at the enormous hoops 
and powdered hair of our grandmothers: but let us 
tell you, good reader, that a belle, of the present age, 
with her deformed toumure and Dutch amplitude of 
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skitjt, though she may create a sort of matter-of-fact 
sensation, very suitable perhaps for this money¬ 
making generation, never awakens that deep senti¬ 
ment of adoration, that respectful, awe-struck, Sir 
Charles Grandiscn feeling, bestowed on the beamy 
of the last century, august in silver tissue and high- 
heeled shoes. The veriest stickler for modem ease 
would have given up the point at sight of Kate. She 
wore, as was then the--custom, a petticoat of rich 
brocade, a single yard of which cost more than the 
twenty ells of lute-string flaunted by a beauty now. 
Over this was a robe of white satin, made high on 
the shoulders, but opening - in front so as partially to 
reveal.the swelling bust, and expose the richly- 
gemmed stomacher and glittering petticoat The 
edge of this robe from the neck down was trimmed 
with a quilling of blue ribbon, which was also con¬ 
tinued around the bottom- The tight sleeve, with 
bands like the trimming of the- robe, reached -to the 
elbow: and the deep ruffle of Valenciennes -lace 
which nearly hid the round white arm, heightened 
with rare art the beauties it affected to conceal. 
Her hair was gathered back from the forehead, 
richly powdered, and trimmed coquettishly with 
blue ribbon. Now, if there be any heretical repu- 
diator of the past, denying the brilliancy that pow¬ 
der gave a fair complexion, we wish he would go 
and look at one of Copleys portraits, or—-what is 
better!—-could have seen Kate then! We trow his 
mouth would have watered. We doubt if justice is 
done to those good old times. Ah! those were the 
days of courtly dames and high-bred cavaliers— 

I when the stately minuet still held sway—when gen¬ 
tlemen bowed reverently over the hand they scarcely 
dared to kiss—and when it was the crowning felicity 
of a whole evening’s devotion to hand a partner to 
the table by the tips of the fingers. Now-a-days 
people bounce through frisky quadrilles,-while gal¬ 
lants luck the arm of a mistress under their own as 
cozily as an old codger does his umbrella. 

Preston was advancing toward Kate, when a buzz 
of admiration announced that Major Lindsay was 
about to lead her forth to the minuet. He won 
accordingly only a hasty curtsey in reply to.his bow. 
He Was meanwhile subjected to the mortification of 
he ading from a dozen .bystanders the rumor of Kate’s 
engagement to the major; and one or two officiously 
applied to him to confirm the rumor, knowing ids 
intimacy with the family. When the dance was 
concluded, which attracted general admiration, 
Major Lindsay still remained at Kate’s side. Never 
before had Preston noticed such meaning and deli¬ 
cate assiduity in his attentions. Between the inci¬ 
dents of the morning and those of the evening, no 
wonder Preston’s anger continued unabated. Still 
he made several attempts to obtain a moment’s tete- 
a-tete with Kate: but the crowd of her admirers 
frustrated this. At length, toward the close of- the 
ball, he approached her. 

“ I come to bid you farewell,” he said abruptly; 
« to-morrow I leave Charleston.” 

“ Leave Charleston!” repeated a dozen voices in 
dismay. “ What shall we do without you ?” Kate 
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alone betrayed neither surprise nor emotion. tc Ah! 
indeed,” 'was her unconcerned reply. 

Preston turned pale with suppressed mortification 
at this indifference; mere friendship, he said to him* 
self, demanded some expression of regret at least 
His feelings were not allayed by what followed., 
“You’re not going to join Marion, are you?” 
said Major Lindsay, in a tone of triumphant banter, 
little imagining how near he was to the truth. “ Has 
he frightened you by the great oath he has sworn to 
revenge his nephew, who was shot fora rebel? I 
hear he threatens some mighty deed. Only think of 
his doing any thing with that brigade of invincible 
tatterdemalions—FalstalTs ragged regiment over 
again!” 

“ Take care that you are not one of those to pay 
the penalty of Marion’s oath,” retorted Preston, 
stung by the insolence of his successful rival, and 
reckless what he said. “ It was a foul deed, and 
will be terribly revenged.” 

Major Lindsay flushed to the brow, and his hand 
mechanically sought his sword hill; but he controlled 
himself immediately, and said with a sneer— 

“ That might be called sedition, only we know 
vou are a w»»n of peace, Mr. Preston. Put he is 
certainly Marion-bit, is he not?” and he turned to 
Kate. 

Now Kate felt piqued at this unceremonious leave 
of her lover, as well as at his haughty conduct in 
the morning. She fancied herself trifled with, and 
answered cuttingly, 

“ Never fear Mi. Preston’s joining Marion- Our 
American gentlemen, on both sides, are but carpel 
l-nights of late. -They resemble Sancho Panza, who, 
good soul, would not stir a step till a rich island was 
promised for his share.” 

Preston tingled in every vein at this speech, 
which he regarded as aimed at himself. He bowed 
sarcastically to Kate, and glanced angrily at Major 
Lindsay, as he replied, ' 

“One might almost be tempted to join Marion 
after this, in order, to raise the reputation of Ameri¬ 
can courage, since just now British bravery has it 
dead hollow.” 

“Oh! pray,” said Kate, laughingly, “ play the 
Atlas for the patriots then. That’s a good man: Be 
the St. George to destroy this British dragon.” - 
Major Lindsay looked for a moment as if he 
thought there was more in this than met the ear; but 
he contented himself with retorting on Preston: 

“ Do, by all means,!’ he said, “ and, if you take 
Bobadil’s plan, you may defeat a whole army your¬ 
self. You know he proposed to challenge a single 
enemy and slay him by duello: then challenge a 
second, and slay him: then a third, and dispose of 
him also: and so on until the whole army was 
annihilated.” 

Kate, as well as the rest, laughed at -this sally. 
Preston needed but this.to complete his anger and 
disgust. The field, he saw, was his rival’s, and . he 
was glad when other persons approached and broke 
up the* colloquy, which, to tell the truth, was grow- 
ing too personal. But Kate was piqued and Preston 


enraged: and as for the major, seeing there was a 
quarrel between his rival and mistress, he had 
striven to widen the breach. 

Preston hurried from the ball-room, and taking 
time only to change his dress, repaired to the ren¬ 
dezvous where Macdonald awaited him. "Without 
a word he flung himself into .the saddle, and his 
companion imitating his example, they were soon 
without the city. They had passed the outposts for 
some time, when Macdonald, pushing his. horse 
close to Preston’s, opened the conversation. 

“We’re clem of that confounded town at Iasi, 
thank Heaven!” he saids “and I, for one, aint 
sorry. Them Englishmen are as saucy, as princes, 
and think nobody has any courage but themselves. 
But I know one stout fellow that can snuff a candle 
with his rifle at two hundred yards, and before a 
week we ’ll have a rap at ’em, for I s’pose you go 
direct, sir, to Marion’s camp ?” 

Preston nodded a gloomy assent, for buried in his 
own thoughts he cared not to be disturbed. Mac¬ 
donald saw this, and, defeated in his attempt to open 
a conversation, dropped back, but when out of hear¬ 
ing muttered, 

“ I see how it is. Them women’s always get¬ 
ting a man into trouble.. For my part I’ll be a 
bachelor. Marrying’s like getting tipsy, very plea¬ 
sant except for the after repentance.” 

CHAPTER IL 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoarv hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 

With Marion are their prayers. Bkyast. 

The period of which we write was one that will 
ever be memorable in the annals of our country. 
Never had the fortunes of the patriots been at so 
low an ebb in the south, as between the defeat of 
Gates', at Camden, and the, inroad of Cornwallis into 
! North Carolina. After the fall of Charleston no time 
had been lost in overrunning the colony. All 
organized resistance being at an end, a proclama¬ 
tion was published, inviting the citizens to return to 
his majesty’s government, and stipulating for little 
more on their part than neutrality. Large numbers, 
evqn of the Whigs, accepted these terms: and had 
Cornwallis adhered to his promises, then indeed 
might liberty have been despaired of. But the royal 
leader soon threw off the mask, and required all 
who had accepted the protection, as it was called, 
to declare themselves openly on the royal side, in 
the further prosecution of the war. Finding them¬ 
selves thus basely deceived, many flew to arms; 
but such, whenever captured, were executed as 
rebels. The fate of Col. Hayne, who was put to 
death at Charleston under these circumstances, was 
but a type of that of hundreds of lesser note, who 
perished often -without a trial. 

The war, meanwhile, was carried on with savage 
ferocity against the Whigs. Their plantations were 
laid waste, their negroes carried off, their houses 
given to the flames. The seven vials of wrath 
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•were literally poured out on. South Carolina. In¬ 
stances of cruelty "without number are left on record. 
One may suffice. An innocent Quaker who took 
care of a sentry’s musket for a Jew minutes, while 
the soldier went on an errand, was seized for this 
pretended crime and thrown into prison. His wife 
hurried to the jail to see him. She was told to wait 
a few minutes and she should be conducted to him. 
With this brutal jest on their lips, the royal myrmi¬ 
dons hurried to the man’s cell, dragged him forth 
and hung him at the jail window t then, returning to 
his wife, they led her into the yard, and showed her 
husband to her quivering in the agonies of death. 
But God at last raised up anavenger for these and 
other atrocities. Suddenly, in the very heart of the 
oppressed district, there arose a defender, bitter, 
sleepless, unforgiving—seemingly endowed with 
miraculous powers of intelligence—whose motions 
were quick as lightning—who dealt blows now here, 
now there, at points least expected—and who, by a 
series of rapid and brilliant successes, soon made 
his name a terror to the British. Volunteers flocked 
in crowds to his standard. His boldness and gallan¬ 
try filled the colony with astonishment and rejoicing. 
Wherever asuprise took place—wherever a convoy 
was cut off—wherever a gallant deed was unex¬ 
pectedly done, men said that Marion had been there. 

Preston had succeeded in raising a troop, for his 
name was an influential one in his neighborhood, 
and he was soon one of Marion’s most trusted adhe¬ 
rents. A man who is willing to throw his life away 
on every occasion, speedily acquires the reputation 
of daring and bravery. The country around the 
Santee, which was the chief scene of his exploits, 
rung with the name of our hero. Nor was his foster- 
brother, now a serjeant in Preston’s troop, and one 
of Marion’s acutest scouts, without his share of 
renown. 

Me antim e the gay society of Charleston, had suf¬ 
fered considerable diminutions. Many of the royal 
officers were absent with their commands, and a 
large portion, of the gentry had retired to their 
estates. Among these was Mr. Mowbray, who 
secretly meditated joining the continental side again. 
Kate, too, was absent with her aunt, at the estate of 

ihe latter. ; 

To this place the course of our story now carries 
us. Mrs. Blakeley’s mansion had heretofore escaped 
the visitation of war, but within a few days a de¬ 
tachment under Col. Watson had halted there on its 
■ march to Camden. With him came Major Lindsty, 
still an eager suitor for Kate. But scarcely had Col. 
Watson encamped on the plantation, when abody 
of~ Marion’s men, conspicuous among whom was 
Capt. Preston, made their appearance, and daily 
harassed the British officer, by cutting off. his com¬ 
munications, assailing his pickets, and sometimes 

even beating up his camp. 

One evening Kate was sitting sewing with hei 
aunt in the parlor, conversing with Col. Watson, 
and several of his officers, who were their guests, 
when the servant came ini to light the candles. OW 
Jacob, as he was called, filled the office of butler is 


the family, and was quite a character. He was a 
Whig at heart, and cordially disliked his mistress’s 
compulsory visiters. Having been his deceased 
master’s personal servant, he had thus acquired a 
footing of familiarity which allowed him to have 
his joke even at the table where he waited. He 
piqued himself moreover on what he thought his 
breeding and fine diction. He was a source of 
constant amusement to the British officers, who, 
however, found him sometimes their overmatch in 

A# 

repartee. 

“ Well, Jacob, what news ?” said Major Lindsay. 

{ ‘ Any more rebels captured ?” 

Old Jacob turned, bowed his head profoundly, and 
showing his teeth in a broad grin, said— 

! “Pare is no news yet, sar. dat I know on; but 
| ’spose dare will be someafore momin’; for, sartain, 
Capt. Preston will beat up your quarters as usual: 
and den, how de red-coats run I” 
i Elate looked up archly, yet colored when she 
| caught the major’s eye. That personage bit his lip, 
and remarked— 

il Never mind Capt. Preston, Jacob: he ’ll be our 
prisoner very soon. Has the flag of truce come 
, hack?” 

ct Oh! yes, sar,” said old Jacob, his face radiant 
with 'foKgVu “ Ebb n’t you heard ? Dat great news, 
sar. ’Spose you know Sargent Macdonald ?” 

“What of him?” said the major, beginning to 
suspect he was making a ridiculous figure. He s 
a savage. Why he shot Lieut. Torriano yesterday 

three hundred yards off.” 

“ Dathe did,” said the old butler, waxing grandilo¬ 
quent, “ he hit de Ieftenant judgematically, I insure 
vou. But dat is not de news. Yon knows Sargent 
Macdonald sent in word, toder day, dat if his bag¬ 
gage, took inde sally, was.not recorded immediately 
to him again, he would kill eight of your men. You 
know dat ? To-day de baggage was sent back, for 
dat sargent be de berry debbil, and now he send 
word dat, since his baggage be recorded punctili- 
ousv, he will only kill four of your men!” And the 
speaker, though too well-bred to laugh at what he 
considered so good a joke, grinned from ear to ear. 

“The cannibal!” said Lindsay, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ but what can be expected of the men 
•when their leaders countenance the firing on 
pickets.” 

“ Yet you hang them for rebels,” said Kate, with 
spirit. 

« They shoot down officers,” continued Lindsay, 
not thinking it advisable to reply to her palpable hit, 
“ as if this Mr. Marion'paid for them at so much a 
head. I never saw such unchristian fighting. They 
are a set of boors; and cowards at heart, all of them, 
I’ll be sworn.” 

“Cowards they are not,” said Kate, her eyes 
flashing to hear her countrymen thus stigmatized, 
j “At least you did not seem to think them such 
[ when Capt. Preston, at the head of his troop, dashed 
I up to your lines, and challenged you to fight singly, 
or otherwise. I heard myself the alarm with which, 
i the soldiers cried, * Here comes Preston again ” ” 
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“ He well knew no one would accept his chal¬ 
lenge: so his bravado cost him nothing.” 

“ Go meet him when he comes again, and see 
whether he meant it for bravado 1” retorted Kate; 
then, all at once remembering the enthusiasm into 
which she had been hurried, she colored, and re¬ 
sumed her work in some embarrassment. 

Major Lindsay stifled a muttered execration on his 
Americaa'rival, for he began to fear, from the spirit 
which Kate had shown, that the chivalric exploits of 
Capt. Preston were making a decided impression on 
her heart. The desperate daring which the rebel 
officer had shown within the last few days, Major 
Lindsay had attributed, in his own mind, to a desire 
on the part of Preston to dazzle his mistress; but 
Kate’s behavior toward himself had been so flatter¬ 
ing, in comparison to that bestowed on others, that, 
until this moment, he had consoled himself that these 
exploits had been thrown away. He sat, therefore, 
silent and moody; and the conversation ceased. 

Gradually, one by one, the visiters thinned off and 
returned to their quarters, until only CoLWatson and 
himself were left. The Colonel and Mrs. Blakeley 
had sat down to a game of cards in a distant comer 
of the apartment. Here was an opportunity to de¬ 
cide his fate. It might be the last time he would find 
Kate alone, for the camp was expected to move in a 
few days. The occasion was not to be neglected, 
and, doubtful as he felt of the issue, he arose, and 
leaning over her, said, in a low voice, 

“ I fear, my dear Miss Mowbray, that I offended 
you by what I said of Capt. Preston. I forgot, for a 
moment, that he was an old playmate of yours* You 
cannot tell how pained I am that anything I said 
should displease you.” 

“ It matters little—I am not at all displeased,” said 
Kate, keeping her eyes on her work, her heart beat¬ 
ing violently. “ Capt. Preston needs no defender in 
me, nor asks one. I but spoke generally in behalf 
of my countrymen.” 

Major Lindsay saw her embarrassment, and, mis¬ 
interpreting the cause, drew a favorable omen 
from it. 

“ You relieve my heart from a load,” he said. “ I 
could bear any thing rather than your displeasure. 
Indeed you must long have seen how I loved you. 
Nay, do not rise from the table. I worship the very 
ground you tread on—my life itself is bound up in 
your smiles—all I have, heart, fortune, reputation, 
I lay at your feet—” 

He would have continued in the same impassioned 
strain, but Kate, summoning up all her self-command, 
rose with dignity. 

“It pains me to hear this, Major Lindsay,” she 
said. “ I will be frank. That you sought my so¬ 
ciety, I saw, but that you loved me I never be¬ 
lieved.” 

•The face of Major Lindsay flushed, but he con¬ 
trolled his features, and detained her as she would 
have moved away. 

“ Do not bid me despair,” he said. “In time 1 
may be allowed to hope. Let me fancy that my de 
votion may at last win me this fair hand.” 


“ No time can alter my sentiments,” said Kate, 
coldly. 

“ I will serve for you as for a second Rachel,” 
and the major still detained her. 

“ Nay! I can listen to this no more. You forget 
yourself!” said Kate, severely. 

At this instant, and before Major Lindsay could 
reply, Kate saw that her aunt had finished the game . 
of cards, and was coming toward her The major 
with chagrin turned away. He would have given 
worlds if the tete-a-tete could have been protracted, 
for then he would have endeavored to discover if 
Kate really loved Preston, or was indifferent to all. 

“Rejected, by George!” he muttered. “But I 
must have her, however,” he soliloquized. “ She is 
too lovely, too charming altogether, to be sacrificed 
on a provincial—what a sensation she would create 
at court! Then she is heiress to one of the best 
properties in this colony, and since my cousin has 
mar ried again, there is no telling how many new 
lives may come in between impoverished me and 
the earldom. By Jove! I wish this Preston had re¬ 
mained abroad, a little longer, or that he would get 
knocked over in some skirmish. I wouldn’t hesitate 
to give him his coup de grace myself, if I had a 
chance. But he shan’t foil me. I ’ll have Kate in 
spite of him. What a delicious creature she is! 
What eyes!—what an arm I” 

Major Lindsay met Kate the ensuing day with an 
unruffled brow and without embarrassment. If there 
was any change in bis demeanor, it was perceptible 
onlv in the assumption of greater deference toward 
her than before. Not Lord Orville himself, the 
preux chevalier of Evelina, could have shown more 
tact and delicacy in bestowing those thousand little 
attentions which go so far toward winning the fe¬ 
male heart. Kate was annoyed. She saw that Major 
Lindsay, in spite of her decided language, still che¬ 
rished the hope of winning her favor; but his con¬ 
duct was so guarded as to forbid maiden modesty 
again alluding to the subject. Sbe could only, there¬ 
fore, endeavor, by a cold though polite behavior, to 
show that her sentiments were unchanged, hoping 
that in time he would tire of the pursuit. She little 
knew the pertinacity and unscrupulousness of the 
man with whom she had to deal. 

Kate dared not, meanwhile, too closely to examine 
her own heart. She could not forget the exquisite 
pleasure which attended her last tete-a-tete with Pres¬ 
ton, and her bosom thrilled whenever she thought of 
what might have been-his words if Major Lindsay 
had not come in. The subsequent coldness and sus¬ 
picion of Preston had piqued her, and she had re¬ 
solved to punish him for his want of confidence and 
jealousy, by a little innocent coquetry with Major 
Lindsay in the evening. Fatal error! "When she 
heard of his speedy departure from his own lips, she 
regretted for a moment her revenge; but her second 
feeling was that of anger at his conduct, and hence 
her assumed indifference. And yet, after the lapse 
of months, she felt herself the aggrieved party. Pres¬ 
ton ought not to have been so jealous. He had no 
right to be offended at the show of only ordinary 
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courtesy to a visiter- If he chose to be suspicious 
and proud, he ought to be taught better by neglect. 
He had trifled with her, else he would have called 
again, and sought an explanation- But perhaps he 
did not love her, perhaps he had meant nothing by 
his words. She usually ended her reveries at this 
point with a sigh, and a haughty resolution to dis¬ 
card him from her heart. She would love no one 
who did ndt love her.. ^ 

In a few days Col. "Watson left his encampment 
for Georgetown, where he arrived,.harassed by con¬ 
stant attacks,' Major Lindsay accompanying him. 

CHAPTER HI. 

And there was arming in hot haste.—Braox. 

The war meanwhile went on with increased fero¬ 
city. The tide of battle, which at first ran in Ma¬ 
rion’s favor, had now turned, and his enemies were 
everywhere in the ascendant. The army of Greene 
was in North Carolina, occupied in watching Corn¬ 
wallis. Lord Rawdon held Camden with a strong 
force. All the other important posts were in the 
hands of the British. Marion, for the first time dis¬ 
heartened, talked of retiring behind the mountains. 
Armed bodies of Tories, in the mean time, traversed 
the country, plundering at will, and hanging,without 
even the form of a trial, those of their unfortunate 
prisoners they had found in arms. 

Mr. Mowbray had long contemplated rising in 
favor of his country again, and no time seemed to 
him so proper as the present, when all others were 
becoming disheartened. His daughter he knew to 
•be in safety with her aunt, who had always main¬ 
tained a strict neutrality: so there was nothing to 
withhold him longer from his purpose. He had ac¬ 
cordingly secretly exerted himself to raise a troop 
among the young men of his neighborhood, and his 
recruiting had been attended with such success, that 
their rising only waited the removal of a large body 
of armed Tories who had lately infested the vicinity. 
On the first signal from Mr. Mowbray, they were 
to rendezvous at the Hall. 

Mowbray Hall was one of those fine old mansions 
a few of which linger, in South Carolina, fast fading 
monuments of the departing splendors of her. old 
provincial nobility. The building stood at the head 
of a long avenue of trees, and was a large double 
house, with an immense hall in the centre. The 
outhouses had suffered considerably since the war 
began, and many of the fields lay bare and unculti¬ 
vated ; but the mansion itself was still in a remark¬ 
ably fine state of preservation, and the architectural 
boast of the county. 

It was a fine, clear morning when Mr. Mowbray 
stood on the steps of his house, to welcome the re¬ 
cruits who, in obedience to his long expected signal, 
were on that day to repair to the rendezvous. His 
feelings, as one stout yeoman after another rode up, 
were those of exultation, dashed a little perhaps with 
regret for having ever despaired of his country. 

“ How fortunate that Capt. Ball, with his Tories, 
has moved up the river,” said his lieutenant, who 


stood beside him. u We shall have time to-discipline 
our men, and rally a greater number -to our.rants. 
Our twenty tall fellows, though brave enough,, could 
scarcely make head against his hundred troopers. 
"We have a good week before us.” . 

“ Very true; and we have assurances of nearly 
thirty more, provided we display our banner. Three 
days of quiet is all I ask. Then, I hope, we shall 
be able to give a good account of ourselves even if 
Ball’s Tories return,” said Mr. Mowbray. 

“ If we are gone when he comes back, my dear 
sir, he will wreak his vengeance, I fear, on our 
homes,” said the other, with something of a sigh. 

“I hope you do not think of drawing back,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Mowbray. “ Jn this cause a man must 
be willing to sacrifice father and mother, house and 
land, good repute, and all else he holds dear in the 
world. God help us!” 

“I am with you till death,” said the lieutenant, 
thinking at that moment how much more his superior 
had to lose than himself: and affected by such heroic 
and self-sacrificing patriotism. 

At this instant a horseman was seen galloping 
furiously dowa the avenue, and as he came onward, 
he waved his cap as if desirous to call their atten¬ 
tion to something in the road which he had left. Mr. 
Mowbray looked in that direction, but a clump of 
woodland shut out the highway from sight; how¬ 
ever, after a moment’s delay, the voice of one of the 
recruits called his attention to what seemed a cloud 
of dust rising above the tree tops. Almost at the 
same instant a number of troopers appeared at the 
head of the avenue. The approaching horseman 
now had reached the lawn. 

“ We are betrayed,” he cried, almost exhausted. 
“ Ball’s Tories are behind, and have chased me for 
two miles. To arms—to arms!” 

The time was loo short to allow of barricading 
the house; but the great hall was speedily turned 
into a fortification. The doors at either end were 
closed, barred, and further .defended by chairs and 
tables piled against them; while the entrances into 
the parlors were closed effectually in the same way. 
The great window at the head of the staircase, and 
the one at the other extremity of the upper hall were 
guarded by a proper force. These dispositions had 
scarcely been completed when the Tories galloped 
up to the lawn, on which they dismounted with loud 
shouts, and began instant preparations for the attack. 

When Mr. Mowbray’s scanty troop was mustered, 
it was found to contain but ten exclusive of himself, 
for nearly half of the expected recruits had not yet 
had time to arrive. It was evident there had been 
treachery somewhere among them; for none but 
those who had enlisted knew of this rendezvous; 
and the sudden disappearance of the enemy two 
days before, it was now apparent, had been a feint. 
However, nothing remained but to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

Mr. Mowbray walked around among his men, 
and himself saw that every thing was ready. He 
exhorted them, in a few words, to do their duty 
manfully. His short harangue was brought to a 
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speedy conclusion by a loud cheer on the part of the 
assailants, and by a shower of bullets aimed at the 
hall window, as they advanced to the attack. 

“Fire coolly—and waste no - shot !” he said, 
sternly, himself handling a musket. 

Four men fell at that first discharge; and, mad 
with rage and shame, the assailants strove to climb 
up the pilasters of the hall door; but they were 
beaten thence by the butts of the defenders* muskets. 
The men, however, who achieved this were severely 
wounded by the rifles of the Tories, who, keeping 
watch, aimed wherever a head appeared. An effort 
was now made to break in the hall door. An axe 
was brought, and, after several blows, one of the 
heavy panels gave way. But the moment the wood 
fell crashing in, a volley poured through the aper¬ 
ture drove back the assailants, who, thus foiled at 
every point, retreated to the cover of the outhonses, 
as if to hold a consultation. 

The little garrison was now mustered-' One of 
its members had been shot dead at the great hall 
window, and several were wounded. The hurts 
were bandaged as well as possible, and the stock of 
ammuni tion was distributed more equally. Their 
slight successes had inspirited the men; they began 
now to talk of foiling the enemy; and when notice 
was again given of his approach they repaired to 
their posts with alacrity and exultation. 

The Tories now seemed to have resolved trying 
a combined attack on all parts of the house. One 
party advanced toward the hall door in front—an¬ 
other made the circuit of the mansion to assail the 
one in the rear—and a third remained at one angle, 
as if contemplating an assault on the side when the 
rest should be fully engaged. Mr. Mowbray’s heart 
forewarned him of the result when he saw these 
preparations. 

“ They are breaking into the parlors,” exclaimed 
one of the men, rushing up the staircase, at the very 
instant that a new volley was discharged on the 
house from the assailants. 

Mr. Mowbray listened and heard the dull crash of 
an axe, followed by the breaking of glass. The 
parlor shutters had merely been barred, and the 
parlors once gained it was only necessary to break 
down the doors leading to the entry, which were 
comparatively weak, and slightly barricaded. To 
desert the hall up stairs would .be to seduce the 
Tories in front and rear from their cover, and throw 
open an entrance to them by the way they had first 
essayed. It became necessary, therefore, to divide 
his already small force, and, leaving a few to main¬ 
tain the old positions, defend the threatened door 
with two or three trusty arms. 

“We must sell our lives dearly,” he said, as he 
took his station behind the door, posting a man on 
each side. 

The enemy was now heard leaping into the parlor 
and simultaneously a general attack began on all 
sides. The bullets rattled against the wall; shouts 
and cries of encouragement rose on both sides 
From the quick firing overhead Mr. Mowbray knev 
that hist men in that quarter were actively engaged 


IThe axe was now heard against the parlor door 
before him, and the frail wood quivered under every 
slow.. Another stroke and the panel gave way. 
instantly the musket of. Mr. Mowbray was aimed 
hrough the aperture at the man who wielded the 
axe, who fell dead at the explosion. But another 
promptly seized the instrument, and, posting himself 
with more caution at the side of the opening, dealt 
such vigorous strokes that the door speedily fell in. 
As the planks crashed to the floor there was a gene¬ 
ral rush on the part of the Tories in the parlor, 
toward the aperture. ' 

“Meet them bravely!” shouted Mr. Mowbray. 

“ Strike home, and we drive them back.” 

He fired a pistol as he spoke at the foremost assail¬ 
ant ; but the Tory knocked up the weapon, and the 
ball lodged in the ceiling, 

“ Hurrah! we have them now,” shouted this man, 
who was their leader. “ Revenge your comrades!” 

“ Stand fast!” cried Mr. Mowbray, the lion of 
his nature aroused. 

For a few seconds the melee was terrific. Now 
tha t the foe had effected an entrance, the defence of 
the other posts was no longer necessary, and the 
followers of Mr. Mowbray crowded to his assist¬ 
ance. On the other hand the Tories poured into the 
parlor, and thence struggled to make their way into 
the'hall. Inch by inch they fought their road with 
overpowering numbers; and inch by inch, with 
desperate but unavailing courage, the "Whigs gave 
ground. The clash of swords, the explosion of 
pistols, the shouts of either party were mingled in 
wild disorder with the oaths and shrieks of the 
wounded and dying. Swaying to and fro, now one 
party, now the other giving ground, the combat 
raged with increasing fury. But numbers at last 
prevailed. When most of bis followers had fallen, 
Mr. Mowbray,, however, still remained, wounded 
yet erect, struggling like a noble stag at bay. 

. “ Surrender, and we give quarter!” shouted the 
Tory leader, who, throughout the conflict, had 
seemed desirous rather of taking him prisoner than 
slaying him. ■ 

Mr. Mowbray thought of his child and faltered: 
but remembering that the enemy never showed 
clemency he said, striking at his adversary, 

“ Never, so help me God!” 

But that moment of indecision sealed his fate. 
The Tory leader made a sign to his followers, two 
of whom rushed in on the old man; and, as he 
spoke, his sword was knocked from his hand, and 
himself overthrown and bound. 

Two days after he was led in triumph into the 
streets of Georgetown, mor was it concealed from 
him that his life had been spared only that he might 
expiate his rebellion on the scaffold- 
- His captor immediately repaired to Major Lind¬ 
say’s quarters, where he remained for nearly an 
hour. When left alone, Major Lindsay exclaimed, 

“My information was true, then; he has been 
caught witb arms in bis bands. So far all goes well. 
That proud beauty is now mine, for she will marry 
me to save her father’s life.” [2b he amtimted. 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 

TUB OLD BACHELOR IN PROSPECTIVE; 

OR AUXT K.vnrs LECTURE TO VOU.VG KATE. 

( You don’t see the signs! I hardly fancied you 
would. I did not suppose that your seventeen 
summers would have so ripened your perceptive 
faculties. You do not discover that Ned Vrood- 
housclee is chiselled outof that “ perdurable stuff” 
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of which old bachelors arc made, and that old 
Father Time, day by day, and year by year, is 
brindnsr out a capital specimen of his art. Well, 
go on! ~ Set his brow, his hawking nose, I mean 
“ eyes, his curls, in your heart’s table” as fairly 
ns ever the poor Helena did, but do not think that 
your “bright particular star” will shine on you 
more favorably than did hers. Sway your jimpy 
waist, run your lily fingers over the melody- 
answering keys, half melt him with the welcoming 
glances of those dark eyes, touch his mental taste 
by the pure and classic beauty of vour thoughts, 
and his palate by your dainty little cookery—he 
will ho a friendly, brotherly, parallel line, that 
will run heside you for any number of ages, nor 
come to the angle of Love and Proposal. He may 
become somewhat warmer, a great deal more 
agreeable, considerate for you, and qliite “ epris” 
with your society (for you are one of the best lis¬ 
teners I know), but I say, I, that Mr. Woodhouse- 
lee will remain a bachelor to his dying day. 

Your father thinhs well of Ned! Your father’s 
good opinion is worth having, but your father 
thinks of him only as a student. Compare the 
two—I do not mean your father’s reverend locks 
and his jetty curls, or the slim, erect figure of the 
one and the feeble bend of the other—but contrast 
the rich, generous nature, the unsuspicious sim¬ 
plicity, of your dear parent, witli the prosaic 
worldliness of his young pupil. An excellent pious 
man is our gentle pastor, a faithful shepherd of his 
docile flock. And much more than he dreams, is 
his eloquence and ripe scholarship made mention 
of, and well did Ned Woodhouselee know this, and 
calculate the advantages to be derived from his 
training, and connection with his name, when he 
came to finish his studies under our lowly parson¬ 
age roof. I- think he finds it very pleasant here, 
lie said he half regretted to spend his vacation 
away. (I am sure! do not know what we should 
havo done with hint while we wore cleaning 
house.) lie knows how to appreciate your father’s 
learning, and your simple kindness, and my good 
housekeeping ; he has, it is true, a very excellent 
judgment, but I do not see why you should think 
so much of him. You should not give him so 
many smiles while here, nor sighs while away, nor 
persist in considering him as a guest, who is 
an everyday inmate ol the family. 

Perfectly disinterested—Ned has no fortune! 
Humph, dear, nobody knows that better than your 
auntie. If I did not, perhaps you would have 
been spared this lecture ; neither do I say you are 
blinded by love. It’s all a mistake about love’s 
blinding his true votaries; in his mischief, he 
claps golden speeks on some eyes, and hangs the 
rosy veil of flattery over others; hut I do not 
believe he lias meddled thus with your bright orbs, 
if you are but in the humor to use them. You arc 
young and confiding ; and auntie is reasonable and 
experienced. If Ned had all the perfections in the 
world, it would not do for you to think of him, for, 
from the first of my acquaintance with him, I felt 
assured ho would never marry. I havo known him 
a long time, half his life. Ho was his mother’s 
spoiled darling, a sulky, exacting little plaguo as 
ever I did see. Then he grow up a clever lud, and 
ladies, who wanted his drawings for fire-screens, 
and his complimentary verses to make their lovers 
jealous, praised and petted him, till, though lie con 
ceals it wonderfully, he has more conceit than any 
woman I know, lie was having his picture taken 
—there was puppyism about him then ; ho’s taken 
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a better tone now, it ’a one of bis virtues that ho 
is improvable—having his picture taken, boy of 
sixteen, in a (lowered dressing-gown, with a guitar 
by his side. Then in his room he kept flower- 
vases and a japanned cigar-case. Don’t toll him 
what I say, it would murtify him ; and the_advan¬ 
tage of this precocity is, that now ho secs its (oily 
and foppishness, though, to bo sure, he only throws 
it aside for a graver all'cction. 

You believe I am in looe with the boy myself! 
“ Kate, I love thee not." Wlmt! I, in my sum¬ 
mer tide oflife, reaching for unripe fruit, especially 
fruit that, hard and sour, gives no promise of future 
raciness? Don’t he jealous, dear ; the neat plaits 
of my cap are never stirred by coquettish breezes. 
Not that t have any hesitation in saying, that, or 
the two, I would lie his choice, lie has long ago 
outgrown you. At this period of iiis life he cau- 
not appreciate you; in eight or ten years it will 
bo different; then ho will begin to admire very 
young ladies. It is one of the most convincing 
signs to mo, that lie now prefers ladies older than 
himself, gay and ciiatty widows, and even bluo 
maidens like me. Wliat! I 'vc shown you nothing 
yet , nothing at all! Well! perhaps there is 
nothing to show. I am mistaken. There is no 
preciseness about him, no sell'-sullicingness, no 
quiet sneers at the real excellence of woman, no 
stubborn determination to take his own way, no 
monopolizing all the luxuries about him, no dis¬ 
position to make everybody uncomfortable when ho 
is sick and peevish—uh no, it is of some one else I 
am thinking, and perhaps it is St. (Jlair, who is 
going to be the stagnant-hearted, selfish old bache¬ 
lor of my provision. 

Not he ! That's the first good word you've said 
for your old playmate, and my godson, this many 
a day. But trip up stairs with me into Ned s 
sanctum. Look at ins shelves, every book covered 
with brown paper, and pasteboard slabs above 
them to keep out dust. Hero are his geraniums, 
with their ingenious supports of eurlieued cane— 
the finest plants in the neighborhood. See his 
shiny brasses, his double curtains, his Sleepy- 
IIollow rocking-chair, with a patch on its chintz 
cover. Surely, nobody that knows so well how to 
take care of himself, has any business with a dear 
little wife to pet and nurse him, and think of all 
his small comforts. And ir so particular now, 
have you any idea wiiut lie will gradually refine 
himself into! What poor creature could ever 
encourage all his whims? 

Well, if I ever! Peep into tins closet. Hero 
aro his tea-caddy and Etna, a parcel of chocolate, 
his sugar-bowl, ami some mouldy cake. Ah, the 
folded napkins lie as regularly as in my side-board. 
Quite a perfect little establishment! Do you 
fancy you could be of use in such a one ? Ho can 
bundle that hair-broom as tidily as yourself, and 
spies cobwebs a deal sooner. Yon aro too flighty 
to sit still and be looked at, doll-baby fashion ; and 
I lmvo seen you yawn when lie spun out his story 
too unbearably. ’T is true that ho talks beauti¬ 
fully, tolls anecdotes with considerable point, and 
is never at a less for a graceful compliment; but 
it is tiresome, now is it not, to bo always listener, 
or to bo listened to with an unmeaning, inattentive 
smile ? 

He has some good qualities though! Some ! ho 
lias a great many. Don’t quiver that pretty lip 
so, when I tell you that his acquired accomplish¬ 
ments set him as far above your mark as his real 
merits place him below you. lie has been an In¬ 


defatigable student, and his mind is one of those 
compact, memorizing storehouses, which let not a 
tittle escape. Ho reads like a play-actor; writes 
well, though in a didactic vein ; lie is not really 
fond of music, but bus learned to play artistically 
on some instruments. He draws charmingly—■ 
that crayon-sketch on the wall lias both spirit and 
correctness. These accomplishments may be es¬ 
teemed by others, but no one values them so high 
as himself. 

He will get on in the world very tolerably. The 
regulation of his talents will do more for him than 
his actual exertions. Iiis quietude and sense of 
personal honor will prevent his making a fortune, 
but ids frugal and delicate habits will prevent 1dm 
exceeding ids income. He will always seem 
richer than lie really is. Everyone will think 1dm 
a fortunate, care-free, though fastidious man ; but 
ho will be subject to fits of morbid melancholy and 
most undignified fretfulness. Now and then ho 
will take it into Ids head to get married, but the 
fit will wear off, unless some heiress, that has also 
beauty and wit, should “ swim into Ids kon." He 
might, under sueli circumstances, condescend to 
propose, hut would, of a surety, be rejected. I 
can just imagine the cold, stately manner of bis 
addresses, and the unmerciful treatment lie might 
receive from the hands of some coquette, who 
would for a while parade him in her train, and 
then civilly dismiss him. 

Kate, sweet Kate, thou hast a happy home. 
The passers-by, on the dusty roadside, bless the 
humble parsonage-roof, all matted witii its flower¬ 
ing vines, and shaded by wide-branched trees ; it 
Booms so fair in its lowliness. By the rough-curbed 
well are showered the spotted helms of the celan¬ 
dine, and the big humble-bees are ever beating 
against the white wall, or diving into the ripe 
roses. The white lilac-houghs of the spring are 
ever more luxuriantly tufted here than elsewhere 
—thy father's favorite flower, which minds him 
always of thy graceful prettiness. Thou hast a 
happy homo, and an innocent heart. Heaven keep 
thee from loving one whose heart is older than his 
years, who has no youthful faults, who has no 
gushing streams of afjfjctum to answer tliiuo ; onu, 
whose life is all maehinal and studied, wiio is too 
recherche to like us—your plain friends—who 
despises the world's hollow ways, yet bends 
thereto. You must not love him, for he will not 
love you. If ever you could pierce the ice around 
that inane spark lie calls his heart, if ever your 
eloquent lip could teach him that in this earth is a 
more delicious draught than he lias yet dreamed 
of, ids pride, his prudence would array themselves 
against you ; the very action of that intellect you 
so much admire would assist to dispel your influ¬ 
ence, His lot is cast, 1 read it in Iiis quiet gait, 
in iiis cold monotonous speech, iu his attention to 
form, in the service that lie demands, in the little 
need lie finds for human sympathy. Nod Wood- 
houselee—handsome, harmless, gifted, as lie notv 
is—will, year by year, harden like the stalactite, 
and to his dying day he an unloved, unloving old 
bachelor. 
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THE OLD FAMILIES. 

Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King at-Arms, with a supplemental chapter 
to his new work, recently published, entitled ■* Vicissitudes of Families, 1 ’ 
rurolshcB striking corroboration of the Sidonlan maxim In “ Ooalngtby,” 
that the feudalepyue British oak is a Tory mushroom kind of plant, and 
that the number of Its eaplinga dating even three centuries old might be 
counted on tho Ungers of the two hands, if not on one hand. In his 
preface, Sir Bernard says“ What race In Europe surpassed In royal 
position, personal achievement, or romantic adventure, onr Plan* 
tagencts, equally wise os valiant, no less renowned in the cabinet 
tbBO In the Held! Yet as late as 1637, the great grandson of Mar¬ 
garet Plantagenet, herself daughter and heir of George, Duke of 
Clarence, was following tho cobbler’s craft at Newport, In Shropshire. 
Among tho lineal descendants of Edmund Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son 
of Edward the First, entitled to quarter the royal arms, occur a butcher 
and a toll-gatherer, the first a Mr. Joseph Smart, of Hales Owen (Salop), 
tho latter ilr. G. Wilmot, keeper of tho tnroplke-gato, Cooper’a-bank, 
Dudley. Among dcacendants of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, sou of Edward III. we discover Mr. Penny, late sexton at St. 
George's, Hanover-sqnare—strange descent from sword and sceptre to 
spade and pick I” Sir Bernard aava that la Herefordshire, a connty pe¬ 
culiarly rich in ancient families, there are but two or three country gen¬ 
tlemen who oao bIiow u male descent from the proprietors recorded In 
the Visitations. In tho north these genealogical vicissitudes have, he 
contends, been hastened by (be influence Of commercial success, which 
boB done ro much to uproot the old proprietary of the soil that one mar¬ 
vels bow. In Lancashire and the West Riding, such families as Townley, 
Gerard, Blackburns, Blundell, Tralford, Fairfax, Foijambe, and Went¬ 
worth, havo “stood against the waves and weather of tbo time.” Others, 
he adds, of no less fame and foriuoe, have dwindled from their proud 
estate to beggary and want, He might, but ha does not, cite tbe In¬ 
stance of the Stanleys of Uooton, who were old when the Stanleys of 
Knowsley were young; and, aprapat of the latter, this very day is tha 
anniversary of Bosworth, where tho Derby of that field played the 
ambidextrous part enacted by so many of his descendants since ; and, 
thertfore, with a touch of the bull which proves their right to the Tippe¬ 
rary estates In virtue or racineea of the soil, tha motto of the family Is 
tans changer, which would be about as appropriate In a chameleon. Sir 
Bernard holds the doctrine, held so long ago as in tho time of Fuller, 
that the more distant a country Is from London, the more lusting are Its 
families, as tbe merchant’s or manufacturer’s gold teodB to displace the 
ancient aristocracy ; hence tha few antique Block la Middlesex, Surrey, 
or Essex, white in Northumberland, Cheshire, Shropshire, Devon, and 
Cornwall, many a stem Ib still flourishing planted by the Plantagenets. 

But this is far from boiog correct in all instances, though nndonbtedly 
It is so lo many Most remarkably so it Is Id one, that in the Disraellan 
County of Bucks, whioh Is a sort of British Palestine witk tbe Saxonlaed 
Judeans ; for one half of the shire Is uwned by tbe Rothschilds, Samuels, 
Samuelsona, Samudas, Solomons, Ricardos, and the rest of the Abraha- 
mlmcal etceteras; while divers other money-changers, more'Jewish and 
less Christian, are likewise extensive proprietors, Including that most 
auriferous Of pleblan aristocrats, Jones Lloyd, Baron Overt*lone. Per¬ 
haps the most Inveterate Bucks’ worshippers ol the golden calf is one 
who certainly is not defloient in ancestry, seeing that be la descended 
from the Norman wolf, Hugh Lupus, to wit, a scion of the head of the 
Grosvenors, Lord Westminster. 

England, we are reminded. Is not the only portion of those Isles wherein 
towering family trees have been brought to tbe level of tha surrounding 
brushwood. Within the memory Of men Btill living, Urquhart, laird of 
Burdsyards, one of the renowned family of Urqubart of Cromarty, “ after 
passing many years as an officer in a distinguished regiment, and mixing 
in the first society of London and Edinburgh, was necessitated by hia ex¬ 
travagance to sell his estate, sank, step by step, to the lowest depth of 
misery, aad came at last a wandering beggar to hia own door, or rather 
to that door which had once been his own.” 

As might be expected, It is In Ireland that tbe most striking of reoent 
vicissitudes are obauvable, many of them tbe result of tho Incumbered 
Estates Act, much general good though that measure wrought. Bnt into 
these ca«ca Sir Bernard, with good taste, avoids entering, as the wounds 
are too fresh and the ruin too recent; yet one he does give, that of the 
heiress oi Connemara, the daughter or the famous Dick Martin, who, li¬ 
terally a princess in her own right, if judged by tbe extent of her poesea- 
s'ons and of the antiquity of her lineage, died all bat an actual pauper, 
the other day, aa it were. What Btory (of fiction, exclaims tbe chroni¬ 
cler, la more striking than that of D’Arcy of Cliltlen Castle, Galway, 
who, after tho ruinous eale of his estates, took orders and became a mis¬ 
sionary in the very district which need to be his own ; or what more 
marvellous instance of the depreciation ot property than in the sale of 
Castle Hyde, Cork, the inheritance of one of the Clarendon Hydes, and 
first conun of the Duka of Devonshire, deprived of his floe old place in 
the famine! Yet how lasigoifleantare tha mlefortnnea of alt the princely 
Pcrcys, the king-maklcg Nevilles, the king-chronicling Hyde., and the 
rest, compared with what is known of the descendants of Carlyle’s deity, 
Ironed-nobbed Noll, as thus put:—“ Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Pro¬ 
tector’s great-grandson was a grocer at Snow-bill, and bis eon Oliver, 
the last mile heir of the family, an attorney of London. Several of tbe 
Protestor’s grand daughters’ chljdren sank to the lowest class of aooiety. 
One, after seeing her huabdnd die In the work-honse of a little SafTolk 
town, died herself a pauper, leaving two daughters; tha elder the wife 
of a shoemaker, and the younger of a batcher’s son, who had been her 
rellow-servant. Another of tha Grest Oliver’s great-granddaughter’* bad 
two children who earned their scanty bread by tbe born blest industry, 
the son as a small working-jeweller, and the daughter aa tha mistress of 
a little school at Mildenhall. Reversion tho glass of fortune, we are 
treated to tbe picture of the progress of the onoo almost pauper Baird ef 
Gartsherrio Iron Works have become the richest comm Oners In tbe United 
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Kingdom, and with the golden produce of their feroginons ore, hare 
bought up numerous neighbouring Scotch estates on which their fore¬ 
fathers end fumnothera, If they had any, served as shepherds and prac- 
tittoners on sheep's heads. One of the eetates bought for £200,000 a 
short time ago by these Caledonian Vulonus, (who close their bands ou 
the siller tike a vice, their contributions to trade charities, 4c, being 
most penurious) belonged to one of the Kirkpatricks, orColesburne, with 
whom affinity Is claimed in respect to Eugenie Montijo, late Countess of 
Tbeba, and now the wife of a certain friend of ours over the water, whom 
it is unnecessary to name. 

On this much mooted point Sir Bernard Burke Is very circumstantial, 
and hiB reasoning goes to show that the Empress has very little of the 
Highlander In her, notwithstanding her reels and filnga, and partiality 
for the tartan. It does appear, however, that one of these Kirkpatricks 
settled in Malaga, and that one of bis daughters (by a Spanish lady), 
reputed to be beautiful exceedingly, married a cadet of the great gran¬ 
dee Montijo’s who deelrod to put an end to the mesalliance unless a li¬ 
neage as long as their own could be shown on the part of the bride. 
Thereupon the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whom Sir Walter Scott 
catted the Horace Walpole or Edinburgh, from his proficiency in vcrtu, 
supplied his fair countrywoman with a pedigree, beginning with that In¬ 
cident wherein Roger Kirkpatrick is recorded to have entered the church 
of the Minorite Friars, Dumfries, and completed the murder of the Hed 
Comyn, whom Robert Bruce had stabbed uu the high altar, but doubted 
if be bad killed him outright; whereupon Kirkpatrick said, “ I make 
sicker (sure)and that has been their motto ever since, their crest be¬ 
ing a hand grasping a sword dropping blood. The pedigree, beautifully 
drawn up, was sent to Spain, and submitted to Ferdinand VJI, the royal 
humourist on coming to that part of the heraldic humbug in whioh the 
origin of the bridegroom’s progenitors seemed lost in the mists of an¬ 
cient Caledonia, exclaimed, “ Let the son of Montijo wed the daugh¬ 
ter of Fiugal!” Be this as it may, our Milesian informant, who, oddly 
enough, never once touches upon the alleged Irish extraction of the Im¬ 
perial Inventor of crinoline, although a bridecake, covered with sugar 
shamrocks, and cinnamon shlllelabs, and citron wolf-dogs, and lemon- 
peel harps, and all sorts of Cellico-symbolie confectionary, was sent her 
just after her nuptialB by certain Hebraic Hibernians in the capital, goes 
ou to tell us that the husband of Miss Kirkpatrick, succeeding to his fa¬ 
mily honours and property, left two daughters, ol whom the elder es¬ 
poused tbo (Duke of Berwick, representative of Marshal Due do Berwick, 
natural son of our James the Second ; while the younger daughter, long 
celebrated for her benu'y and grace, is now Empress of France, mother 
of the King of Rome that is to be, all Vlllafrinoa adjustments to tbn 
contrary notwithstanding; and, according to reports to day, Is about to 
bo the mother of another young lady or gentleman, the discovery of a 
title for whom will be about as perplexing a puzzlement as any of the 
complications that now confound our conjarora. 

The aoale of this chapter about the Kirkpatricks Is, that a maiden 
grand aunt of the Empress inhabited a very small house In Dumfries till 
within the last couple of yeara ; and that her Majesty has several first 
cousins of the same Pictish patronymic, sons of her mother's sister who 
married her cousin, holding respectable but mediocre mercantile situa¬ 
tions, one of thorn having been In trade at Havre a short time back. In 
nil tbo latter part of this narrative there is one striking Improbability . 
—If these Kirkpatricks were, not first, but even thirty-first couains of 
Eugenie, they would have claimed the relationship before she was Mrs. 
Bonaparte fourteen minutes and a half, each cousin with a list of appli¬ 
cations for places for thirty one cousins morn, praying that care might 
be taken of Dowb. By this time ball the population of the Hebrides and 
Sbetlands, and at least n moiety of the people of the Mull of Cantyro, 
would be dining on fricaseed frogs, and qunfling the potential tipple of 
Cognao at the expense of tho Gauls, all over “ tho vine-covered hills 
and gay valleys of Franco,” where the day star of liberty doesn’t ehlno 
For, as L N. B, Is courteous even to his mother-in-law—a stretch of he¬ 
roism surpassing anything In Platarch—the presumption Is reasonable 
that he would bo liberal to the hyperborean consanguinities of his better 
half; especially If they stipulated to blow their domestic trumpet snfll 
Ctently far from Uio young drum-major Prince-Imperial as not to render 
his acquaintance with the Scotch fiddla a necessary proof of a taste for 
the ihutie being In his composition, except, mayhap, In tho Nemo me ira- 
tnmelaceutt slgnlficenpe associated with the prickly weed.—Zuwyool Alb. 
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From 'flio Welcome Quest. 
TUB SHORT-WAISTKD LADY’S STOI1Y. 

It was certainly a most extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance—though of course being so, /lmd 
Httle to do with it—and it mado a great sen¬ 
sation at Dristol. I was a girl at tho time, 
and just had my cars pierced. I can per¬ 
fectly well recollect my dear papa—tho finest 
man I have ever seen—taking advantago of 
tho event to warn my brothers against the 
evils of drunkenness, extravagance, dissipa¬ 
tion, and writing anonymous letters. I re¬ 
gret I cannot call to mind tho exact words 
of his sublime sermon, for I am suro you 
would enjoy it. 

We wero living in tho small town of Stonoy- 
ford at the time—tho white houso with tho 

ew trceB, just before you come to the 

utchcr's shop, whero they sold such tough 
mutton, at tho corner of tho Fiddloton-roud. 
Wo wero only five miles from Bristol. Some 
of the richest merchants resided in our neigh¬ 
borhood, which mado it very agreeable. Tliero 
were tho Todcombs, very wealthy peoplo un¬ 
til they failed; and tho Dishforths, n highly 
respectable family in tho American trade, 
and worth millions for many years. Thus 
the society was highly select and agreeable. 
Wo visited a great deal with the best houses. 

I remember, as well ns if it had only hap-' 
poned yesterday, my papa returning homo 
ono evening with tho nows that “ Hepburn 
Lodge” was let at last. This Hepburn 
Lodge was quite n joko with us : it had hcen 
unoccupied for an ngc. It was in n sadly 
dilapidated state—the carriage-drive so hid¬ 
den in weeds, they once caught a hare among 
them ; and the grand entrance-gates ns rick- 
ctv, patched, and broken os tho doors of n 
rabbit-hutch. The last man who attempted 
to tako care of the houso was nearly starved 
to death through tho top staircase falling 
down and keeping him lor three days in a 
back attic. I forget tho reason why every¬ 
body refused to tako the house, but I fancy 
somebody had destroyed himself in tho li¬ 
brary, nml I believe there was a chancery 
suit pending. Besides, it was reported that 
tho roof had broken In, that tho timbers 
were dry-rotted, tho foundations giving way, 
arid the water not drinkable. 

■’We were naturally very anxious to learn 
nil wo could about tho adventurous tenant 
of this dismal mansion. Wo young girls 
were nearly crazy with curiosity. In tho 
daytime we called on our friends and cross- 
questioned them, and at night wo sat round 
the fire raking our brains and guessing our¬ 
selves half stupid. Dear me, how I did 
prick my fingers and knot my thread on 
those prating, gossiping evenings. It was 
useless trying to work. Tho only conclusion 
wo camo to was that tho now neighbor must 


bo very rich and very mad to tako such a 
place, and wo judged him selfish in having 
such slight regard for his wifo's comfort. . 

Presently, workmen wero soon to enter 
Hepburn Lodge) tho broken-down gates 
wero kept permanently open to allow trucks 
with long ladders and cart-loads of bricks 
to enter. At twelve every day, quito an 
army of men in flannel jackets crossed over 
to tho “Fighting Cocks” bccr-housc. It 
became dangerous for ladies to lie out after 
dark. Tho clergyman’s daughter was whis¬ 
tled and coughed at, and called "perty 
Mccrcy,” by a ruffian flourishing a disgust¬ 
ing pipe. Yet, try ns wo would, tho tenant’s 
name still remained a secret. Wo sent our 
own maid out to raako inquiries. Even tho 
landlord of tho beer-shop knew no more than 
wo did. Four laborers whom our maid ad¬ 
dressed all gavo different and lughly vulgar 
names. Neither tho baker, tho grocer, tho 
bootmaker, nor the butcher could enlighten 
us. Tho ono said tho ncw-comer was a poor 
nobleman) another affirmed ho was n rich 
tradesman) tho third declared lie lmd n lingo 
family) and tho fourth asserted ho was a 
bachelor. Wo wero at our wits’ end, and 
disgusted with the world. 

My dear papa was tho first to bring us 
consolation. Ho had heard it from n friend, 
who was told by a laifycr, who knew tho 
surveyor of tho repairs, that Doughty was 
tho narno of our myth. 11 If what they tell 
mo is true,” added our papa, “ ho is tho son 
of old Doughty, tho Colonial Broker, and 
worth fifty thousand at least. Now girls, 
put your best looks on, and dress to tho 
nines, for ho will want o wife, they say) and 
ho might pass this way looking for one.” 
My papa was a very witty man, and though 
a churchwarden, excessively merry. 

This Mr. Doughty bccamo tho king of 
Stonoyford and Fiildlcton. I was much 
shocked and pained at witnessing tho almost 
rudo manner in which tho young ladies of 
those towns openly pursued him. So wero 
my dear sisterfi—all fine girls—greatly hurt. 
I liavo seen him standing at tho saddler’s 
door smoking his cigar, and every bonnet 
that passed turned to staro at him. IIo was 
a bold man, with fiuo eyes. His habits wero 
very oxpe-nsivo indeed; his bill at tho fish¬ 
mongers amounted to, sometimes, threo or 
four pounds weekly) and ho told Mrs. 
Swcacly, tho greengrocer, who had never 
seen a pincapplo until ho came, that if sho 
didn't keep a better stock of hothouse fruit, 
ho Bliould send to Bristol for his supplies. 
Poor woman, sho knew moro about cabbages 
and potatoes than forced peaches and grapes. 

To obligo his beloved girls, our papn was 
good enough to forret out all ho could re¬ 
specting Mr. Doughty. His fortune was 
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discovered to bo upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds. IIu was an only son, who had been 
kept very.strictly by his father ) and on in¬ 
heriting his handsome forlimo ho determined 
on enjoying himself. Ho had been heard to 
declare 1m should amuso himself for a year 
or so, and then take n wife and scttlo down. 
Instantly the rivalry between tbo ladies of 
Stoneyford bccamo very oppressive. We, 
who modestly kept in the background, wero 
shocked at tho scramblej and, if ever Mr. 
Haughty passed tho evening at our house, 
took especial enro that our retiring and 
modest carriage and behavior should con¬ 
trast forcibly with tho unblushing effrontery 
of his other lady udmirers. Nor wero wo 
losers through our genteel comportment. 
We were honored by invitations to tbo first 
ball ho gave, and all of us had the gratifica¬ 
tion of dancing with our wealthy host. It 
was a splendid entertainment. Tho supper 
cost,they said, seventeen shillings per head) 
and even in tho servant's hall tho grooms 
nml coachmen wero drinking wine. AVo 
wero-all enchanted with tho evening) lint, 
as everybody remarked,tho extravagant pro¬ 
fusion only proved how dcsirnblo it would 
ho to scu a mistress at tho head of tho es¬ 
tablishment, to check tho ruinous expendi¬ 
ture. 

Sad tales began gradually to creep c ver 
Stoneyford, to tho effect that poor Mr. 
Doughty had given way to evil habits. Ho 
visited London, and stayed away for three 
months, On Ins return, I and my dear sis¬ 
ters wero sincerely shocked to notico the 
change in Ins appearance. Tho rosy huo 
had lied from his cheek, and pave indica¬ 
tions of permanently settling in tho nose. 
My elder sister—a most accomplished crea¬ 
ture—longed (had her modesty permitted 
her) to send him n valuable lotion for an 
eruption on tbo forehead. His portly and 
majestic form had dwindled awav, excepting 
round tho waist, which had swelled forward. 
When wo wero afterwards told that six Lon¬ 
don gentlemen wero staying at Hepburn 
Lodge, and that lights lmd been seen in tho 
dining-room ns late ns four in tho morning, 
our sympathy and regret for its misguided 
owner reached tho height of feminino pa¬ 
thos. His footman, whilst taking nlo at 
tho "Fighting Cocks,” was heard to stnto 
that these wicked men frequently played 
cards all night. The man had seen tho 
tnhlo heaped up with sovereigns; twenty 
empty bottles wero cleared awav in tho 
morning, and tho housemaid frequently 
found gold dropped under tho table) so 
reckless were they of their property. Then 
my own sister Matilda—a dear, talented pet 
—could no longer restrain her sensitive emo¬ 
tions. Tho man who bad praised her sing¬ 


ing, and twice walked with her across tho 
fields to Fiddloton, was at least worthy of 
ono attempt at Raving him. >Sho sent lum a 
copy of Archbishop Onmipcy's "Advice TO 
Youno Men,” and went to church tlireo 
times tho next Sunday. 

Alas! all our secret prayers and privato 
hints had no effect upon this erring sheep 
with thirty thousand pounds. Many young 
indies of ourncquniutnucc commcncedopenly 
to nhuso him, rowing they would sooner dio 
than marry such n character. AYo nil feared 
that 1).' tho time ho made his choice his for¬ 
tune would ho squandered, nml tho match 
bocomo n comparatively poor one. Tho mis¬ 
guided man sank deeper and deeper. Ho 
walked about publicly in a green cut-away 
coat with basket buttons) his breath had 
been discovered at ten in the morning to 
smell of brandy | lie woro n white hat, and 
trousers tight as umbrella eases. It was re- 

f iortcd ho lost three thousand pounds on tho 
Jerby race-course j nml l'olly Wood, tho 
ironmonger's daughter—a fidgety littlo 
frump of n thing—was seen in iJavnett’s 
fields hanging on fiis arm, and looking up in 
his face ns if fascinated. This last discovery 
completed his disgrace. 

At last Mr. Doughty left Stoneyford to 
travel oil tho Continent. Tho old housowas 
shut up, and left in tho care of the gardener. 
His absence was a great relief to nil tho 
young ladies. Wo once more took to our 
tambour-work (then very fashionable), and 
resumed our pleasant tea-drinkings. My 
beautiful Matilda gradually regained her 
roses, nml lmd strength enough to return to 
her embroidery, which (excepting one pair 
of braces) sho had sadly neglected. To 
show how slightly wo esteemed this mis- 

f jiiidcd but wealthy man, dear Miss Spnrk- 
mgs-—tho naughty puss—gave a picnic in 
tho Hepburn grounus. Wo went all over 
tho house. Wo wero shown tho room w hero 
the terrible combat with tho fire-irons took 
place at six in tho morning) we saw tho 
tablo that was made for cock-fighting, ami 
went into tho shed that was built lor a game 
I think they called skottlcs, or skitllings, or 
something—a vulgar amusement very pop¬ 
ular among the lower classes. 

Wo in time almost forgot tho nanio of 
Doughty, nml never mentioned it but in pity 
nml disgust. Judge, then, of our amazement 
when, after a year’s absence, that strango 
man returned among us. Hut, oh, how al¬ 
tered 1 I low regenerated 1 How improved! 
My dearest own Matilda (0 gentleman! 
such a tender-hearted angel!) saw him at tho 
library and llcrlin wool emporium, selecting 
from tho serious shelf several works that 
wero even too deep and lengthy for inv read¬ 
ing) and my pretty sensitive plant (1 refer 
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to my pot, Matilda, not Mr. Doughty) told 
mo that if sho had not fortunately leant for 
support on n thick bundle of two-shilling 
umbrellas, sho must have betrayed her secret 
passion, and dono great daimtgo by falling 
among a pilo of toys behind her. 

Mr. Doughty was now a changed being. 
He had cast off - his dross, and appeared clean 
and purified. Tho sporting garb was ex¬ 
changed for a long black coat, and shoes 
neatly tied with broad ribbon replaced his 
top-boots. Ho ato all his fighting cocks, 
roasting them with his skittles. Tho clergy¬ 
man called to see him, and was received with 
a kindness which induced him to solicit a 
subscription to our coal and blanket fund. 
In our next printed list wo read " Ciiari.es 
Doucuity, lisa., Hepburn Lodge (Life 
Subscriber ) five guineas.” Oil! what 
thanksgivings and joy were heard at every 
tea-table. His man-servant was discharged 
for allowing the strong alo to get into his 
head, and tho kitchen-maid was ordered to 
give up ringlets and fancy cops, or lcavo the 
house without a character. Joy ! great joy! 
Ho treated all tho infant-school to hot-cross 
buns on Good Friday, and distributed among 
the old paupers a pamphlet agninst tho ex¬ 
cessive use of snutr and wine. Ho was iu- 
undated with invitations to tea, and amongst 
them was darling Tilly’s prettily worded re¬ 
quest for his society. He came. 

How solemn was his deportment. He 
would not even tako his tea " strong.” He 
requested Matilda to play to him some of 
Handel's compositions, wo were charmed, 
and did all we could to express our friendly 
admiration. .So did my dear Tilda. Sho 
never played better, talked more cxnltcdly, 
or looked more beautiful. He paid her great 
attention, and admired a diamond ring my 
mother had lent her for tho evening. After 
supper, tho conversation turned upon the 
advantages of a married as compared with 
a single life. I never remember my sainted 
mamma to liavo spoken moro captivatingly. 
Ho obligingly concurred with cvcrv remark 
my mamma uttered. He even said, “I am, 
madam, so thoroughly convinced of the 
blessings of matrimony, that tho moment I 
meet with a lady willing to link her fate to 
mine, I shall but too joyfully embraco tho 
happy opportunity.” Had ho noticed my 
Tilda’s countenance ns ho spoko thus, what 
days of anguish lie might lmvo spared her I 

** But,” added my dearest mamma, " you 
will not, I trust, fall into the vulgar error, bo 
prevalent among mankind, that mere benuty 
of face mul worldly wealth are necessary to 
happiness. Many a noble heart lies con¬ 
cealed behind an imperfect countenance, and 
a rich mind is more precious than a full 


purse. Tho wise Socrates was not, I believe, 
good-looking P ” 

" I lmvo seen his bust,” replied Mr. Charles, 
11 and though in bronze, it was very repul- 
sivo.” 

"IIow noble it is,” mamma continued, 
" how generous and manly, for ono who is 
blessed with excess of fortune to hold forth 
his hand to a penniless girl and say—como 
with mo and share my plenty." 

" I n jrco with you, madam,” was Ins as¬ 
tounding answer j “ such conduct is very 
noble, generous, and manly.” 

When ho left us, my delighted mamma 
recalled to us his words. "You heard lump” 
she cried. "We did,” we replied. “Then,” 
sho added, “whichever of you ho chooses, 
lot mo seo no jealousy or pouting.” 

It was soon noised about that Mr. Doughty 
inclined towards matrimony. Ho made no 
secret of his dcsiro to settle. The Hocks of 
Stoneyford maidens, from thirty to fifteen, 
wero shaken with trembling hope. Tho in¬ 
fection of rivalry spread even to their par¬ 
ents. Several families "cut” our nenuaint- 
nnco, because ho presented Tilly with a basket 
ofinushroons. One ignoble creature reported 
that wo sought to entrap our wealthy neigh¬ 
bor. Wo ourselves wero so disgusted with 
Lydia Mather’s indclicato behavior, in hem¬ 
ming Mr. Charles Doughty’s pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs, that wo sent her hack nil tho mu¬ 
sic she had leant us, and ordered tho servant 
to ask for a volume of Ilyron she had bor¬ 
rowed. 

Now comes tho rovorso of tho pleasant 
picture I liavo drawn; now I must expose to 
you tho hypocrisy and low cunning of tho 
spendthrift and tho rouL A villain must ho 
unmasked. The mean fellow, who cheated 
iny sweet Tilda out of her peace, health and 
rest; who brought on a low fever, and cost 
my dear papa pounds in quinino and chango 
of air; this man must bo degraded mul ex¬ 
posed. Ho was a pleasant greensward to 
look at; but tboso who trusted to his cheer¬ 
ful aspect soon found, to their sorrow, that 
ho was hut a concealed swamp. This is how 
tho revelations liccamo public:— 

Thcro resided in Bristol a gentleman of 
tho namo of Fairlop, a ship-broker, or an 
underwriter, or something. At any rate, lio 
was engaged among tho shipping, and in¬ 
sured cargoes against loss at sea; so you 
will know what no was. Ho kept up a good 
establishment, had a carriugo mul an only 
daughter—•Clara, if I remember rightly. 
IIo was currently reported to bo rich; and 
certainly on tho days wo dined thcro tho 
date wns very good, mul rc’nl silver—for I 
ooked at tho hall-mark. At this ship- 
broker's house Mr. Doughty was in tho habit 
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of dining twico a week. Ho was thoro dis¬ 
covered, by a young lady friond of ours, 
making desperato lovo to tills Clara'—a mcro 
chit, I can nssuro you, and dressed to death. 

This deceitful conduct will bo bettor under¬ 
stood w hen I tell you that this man, Doughty, 
had, by his debauchery and gambling, thrown 
away two-thirds of his princely income | and 
finding it dillicult to rcnounco tho grandeur 
in which ho lived, he, with tlio serpent’s cun¬ 
ning, was endeavoring by n rich marriage to 
rcstoro his squandered fortune. There's a 
villain for yon 1 lie had learnt, somehow, 
that Clara Fnirlop hod fivo thousand pounds j 
nnd the ship-broker had been heard publicly 
to state that ho would dcublo tho sum on 
her marriage-day, nnd lcav) her every penny 
ho saved. Theso pennies amounted to about 
twenty thousand sovereigns, nnd every day 
l.io lived ho was still adding to his gains. No 
wonder the ambitious spendthrift longed to 
clutch such n prize. How fortunate was my 
darling Tilly to esenpo tho snares of sucli a 
double-faced Judas I 

Wo wero always told from tho first that 
Clara Fnirlop was not consulted in this pro¬ 
posed alliance. Ilcr pa nnd inn calmly de¬ 
sired her to lovo Mr. Doughty; nnd b!io, like 
agood girl, answered, “ she would try.” To 
help on her laino affection slio was driven 
over to Hepburn Lodge, shown its desirable 
apartments and handsome grounds, nnd told 
that if she liked slio could no mistress of tho 
domain. It was a tempting ofTer. Thu idea 
of sitting before your own tea-things in that 
handsome drawing-room was enough to turn 
a wiser head than Miss Fairlon’s. She de¬ 
termined to become Mrs. Doughty. Ho was 
permitted to call every day and take her out 
walking. Ho bought jewellery for her, nnd 
slio wore it. llo laid his miniature painted 
mul set ns a brooch for her. When people 
began to wonder and talk, the Fair lops gave 
a bull, nnd introduced the future son-in-law 
to their guests. Do not fancy lie still wore 
tho long black frock-coat nnd shoes. Dear 
me, not Tho best tailor ho could find had 
taken his measure. Ho was quito the dandy 
of llristol. Ho hud only disguised himself 
to rcstoro tho confidence of suspicious par¬ 
ents. Ho had acted his part in costume. 

So the nows arrived nt Stoneyford. We 
vrero petrified. Cards of condolcuco wero 
left for my darling Tilda—greatly to her 
annoyance, Kvery 0110 had concluded slio 
was to ha tho futuro mistress of Hepburn 
Lodge. I will even confess that, in nil inno¬ 
cent playful way, tho different rooms of tho 
big liotiso had been appropriated by us. Sucli 
a ono was for my dear parents. I was to 
have slept in a charming chamber that looked 
oyer tho back garden. Foolish dreams I A 
villain had dispelled them 1 Tho family law¬ 


yer strongly advised an action for breach of 
promise. But my noblo papa, fearing wo 
could not bring forward suflicicnt legal evi¬ 
dence, bravely said—" No s I will lcavo his 
punishment in the hands of Providence.” 

Among our friends was n lady who knew 
tho Fnirlops well. My sweet Tilda was very 
anxious to know what this stuck-up Miss 
Clara was liko | so we visited this lady friend. 
Slio spoko rather favorably of that unhappy 
child’s countenance. Sho was petite and 
slim, but gracefully formed. As you might 
expect, her simplicity almost amounted to 
stupidity. Small feet, hands, and mouth | 
but preposterous eyes that almost filled up 
tho face. In fact, she was a pretty little doll, 
with scarcely a word or n thought of her own. 
How different to my Tilda! In the courso 
of conversation we discovered that this pre¬ 
cocious child actually had two strings to her 
how, for thcro was a Mr. Orlando Tidd, who, 
until Mr. Doughty made his appearance, had 
been a great favorite. Now this unhappy 
young Tidd was cast aside and discarded. 
Wretched youth 1 So pained was my sym¬ 
pathetic Tilda for his wretched lot, that sho 
remarked, " If ho had any courage in him, 
ho would call out his deceitful rival, nnd ni 
least disfigure him for life.” And who was 
this Orlando Tidd, do you think? Why, 
Mr. Fairlop’s managing clerk, and once lus 
mpil, Our lady friend gavo him an cxcel- 
ont character. Ho had paid n heavy pre¬ 
mium to ho trifled with in that manner. Ho 
was very modest, nervous, and industrious. 
Ho had curly hair of a warm ginger huoj 
his eyes, though weak, wero of a most deli¬ 
cate tea-leaf color. lie looked much better 
in summer than winter, because the cold half 
laralyzcd him nnd turned him blue; besides, 
10 suffered from chilblains on his fingers, 
lint such a heart! so pure nnd kindly I so 
attentive and considerate nnd faithful 1 Ah I 
if ho had chosen, how easily might he have 
avenged himself, for he Knew more about tho 
business than even Mr. l’nirlop. Yet, though 
his heart was breaking to that degree he had 
to tako ether for the spasms, ho would not 
desert his master. It was not ns if ho lacked 
capital, for his father left him three thousand 
pounds. Noblo young man! 

Wliilo this infamous Doughty was love- 
making, and wo nursing our sinking Tilda, 
a circumstance happened which turned tho 
tables in a manner highly gratifying to many 
poor girls. Tho ship" Mary Hastings ” (A 1), 
homeward hound from India, with a rich 
cargo, was—calculating by her speed on for¬ 
mer voyages—two months behind her time. 
•She had not been spoken with, neither hail 
sho put into any port. The only conclusion 
people could cornu to waB that she had gone 
down in the middle of tho sea, and all hand* 
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bad perished. Tho owners wero in great 
trepidation, for tho cargo was worth moro 
than n hundred thousand pounds. As a last 
expedient, they tried to effect insurances, and 
so cover soma of tlicir loss. Yet, tho affair 
was so hazardous, no underwriter would ac¬ 
cept tho risk. They offered a premium of 
twenty, thirty, forty per cent; hut in vain. 
It was a licit harvest fora highly speculative 
man, providing tho ship did return. Mr. 
Fnirlop was a desperate man nt a venture. 
Forty per cent! IIo and Mr. Titld made 
inquiries ns to tho character of tho captain, 
examined tho ship’s papers at tho owners’ 
offices, and at last accepted insurances to 
tho amount of forty thousand pounds, to ho 
paid in a month’s time if necessary. IIow 
can men havo the hcartlcssucss to play such 
desperate games, when a falso wind may 
blow away the happiness of their families, 
and reduce a prosperous establishment to 
tho workhouse. The Bristol merchants said 
Fuirlop was- mad, niul Orlando Tidd, who 
hud put his three thousand pounds into the 
venture, n fool. These wero tho very words. 
They wero vulgar, hut to tho point. | 

The news of this silly speculation was care¬ 
fully concealed from Mrs. Fuirlop j hut it 
wus not long before that had man, Charles 
Doughty, was enlightened. Ho had four 
warning letters, from four different friends, 
delivered hy the Game post; and read them, 
one after another, whilst he tried to cat Ins 
breakfast. I should, I must confess, have 
liked to have seen his face at that moment. 
Mercenary wretch! how ho must liavo suf¬ 
fered. Wo wero afterwards, ns a secret, told 
what lie thought and did. Liko many others, 
ho considered bis papa-in-law n ruined man j 
ho fumed with rage, knocked over a cup of 
tea, and spasmodically clutching nt his egg 
crunched it between his strong fingers. Wus 
he to marry tho daughter of u bankrupt ? 
Was he to have mnimna-in-law writing beg¬ 
ging letters for five pound notes to keep 
papa-in-law alive until ho could obtain somo 
post ns clerk F Those wore not his views nt 
all. His only object in marrying was to 
make money. A thousand pounds more or 
less had decided him in hi3 choice of n wife. 
IIo must, somehow or other, send tho Fuir- 
lops to the right-abouts. Hut how? Ho 
now discovered that your meek Miss Clara 
was only a half-silly, vacant child} lie re¬ 
called her face, and found it almost ugly; lie 
thought of her petted, extravagant habits, 
and felt disgusted. What uso would her five 
thousand pounds be? IIo had but to hold 
up his finger, and another lady of his ac¬ 
quaintance, with threo times that fortune, 
would jump at being Ills wife. How to 
escape? Ho dared not bo brutal, or lie 
might disgust the other Bristol heiresses. 


Tho negotiations necessary heforo a wealthy 
union had involved him beyond tho possibil¬ 
ity of escape. Tho lawyer was drawing up 
a settlement, and all his clerks and friends 
had heard tho nows} tho unfortunate Clara 
had chosen her bridal dress, so the linen- 
draper had gossiped with his customers; the 
wedding-enko was ordored, nnd tho pastry¬ 
cook had tattled on tho pleasing subject. 
What was ho to do P That you shall know 
presently. 

This point brings mo to tho mention of a 
nephew of mine (I have eight) whom I lovo 
dearly—-in fact ho has had three cold wntchci 
out of my sparo money. Ho allowed him¬ 
self to bo guilty of a very mean action—led 
on by others, I know—but still nothing could, 
or shall, cxcuso his conduct. Even tho good 
ho unconsciously effected, by saving nttlo 
Miss Fairlop from tho clutches of that had, 
had man, Charles Doughty, is not sufficient 
atoncmcntfor tho despicable, moan, cowardly 
... But I had better contimio tho story, 
nnd so loll you how tho poor mortal erred. 

My dear Frederick—may I call him Fred¬ 
dy? Thank you! Well, my dear Freddy 
had been placed in tho office of n Bristol 
merchant, whero lie bccamo acquainted with 
a great many clerks of low tastes nnd low 
principles, who led him into bad society and 
taught him vulgar lmhits. Perhaps you 
think they wero one ns bad ns tho other? 
I’crlmps they were, only I nin more attached 
to my Freddy than to theso clerks, nnd do 
not wish to think so. Theso boys—mcro 
children of eighteen—would go to taverns 
and smoko their delicate lips iiito blisters. 
To empty a pot of porter at one draught, or 
burn their tender throats with raw spirits, 
wero considered high accomplishments. 

One night about twclvo o’clock, theso up¬ 
roarious young men, greatly excited by hot 
glasses of spirits nnd water, were sauntering 
from one penny concert to another, when 
they caught sight of ntall individual, wrapped 
up in a heavy cloak, hurrying nlong tho 
street nt n paco which looked liko either 
escaping from justice, or fetching a doctor. 
They thought so} for after tho first sugges¬ 
tion " to watch him and see what ha is up 
to,” camo tho proposition to hunt him j or, 
in other words, rush after the man shouting 
and screaming at tho top of their voices. 
They wore still undecided ns to which sport 
(ft should be, when they saw tho form stop 
opposite tho post-office, nnd stoop down to 
examine tho opening to the letter-box. IIo 
looked about him, this side and that, up tho 
street and down the street. lie saw the wild 
herd of clerks trotting towards him, and 
hastily pushing his lottcr into tho opening, 
dnrtcq^iff just ns tho howling began to alarm 
tho street. They would liavo passed the 
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lost-oifico in their mod chose, if my Freddy 
lad not noticed something wliito lying on 
tho pavement. It was tho letter. Thoinys- 
torious stranger, in his alarm, had missed 
the slit in tho shutters, and dropped tho note. 
It was picked up and examined. In justice, 
it must be said, their first impulso was to 
slip it hack into tho box j but whilst trying 
to read tho address by tho gas-lamp, it was 
discovered llio envelope was open. "I've 
got some wafers at my place,” remarked my 
nephew. “ Como along with mo j I wont 
keep you a moment j and one of you can 
post it going home.” 

Yes! ha had plenty of wafers j but instead 
of fetching them at onco, they sat chatting 
and looking longingly at the letter. It was 
open t and to peep into it seemed no moro 
than looking in at an open door. They had 
an indistinct notion that such an action was 
mean, for no ono had tho courage toproposo 
rending the contents. It was handed round: 
every 0:10 read tho address, “ Martin Fuir- 
lop, Esq.,” ond suggested, ns tho writing was 
very good and distinct, that it was either a 
hill, or a lawyer's threat. All these young 
men knew Mr. Fnirlop, anil tho groat talk 
the “ Mary Hastings” speculation had occa¬ 
sioned, sharpened their curiosity to an edgo 
which was dangerous for such young hands. 
To shorten my story, it was at last agreed 
Hint tho contents of tho letter should bo 
made public, vows of secrecy being first en¬ 
forced. My Freddy, naughty boy that ho 
was, read ns follows:— 

" Siii,—T lic interest I take in your welfare and 
that of vour family, forces mo to n step which 
tho workl roticidcrx unjustifiable, hut which I 
hope will, by its good results, if not by its honest 
intention'!, obtain your pardon. Wo nil hnow 
that in a low days your daughter is to ho united 
to Mr. Chinics Doughty, llo warned in lime. 
At any sacrifice save your child from assured 
misery. A gamhlcruml a libcrtiuo is not worthy 
of « pluco in your family. You, perhaps, look 
upon him us a reformed nml excellent man. 
1*1 sco no faith in his deceit, lint yesterday I 
heard him boast' to his (Hssoluto companions, 
that nficr his mnrriago ho ivould soon return to 
his debaucheries, nml lend n life which I mu sure 
is quire contrary either to tho hopes of your 
daughter, or tho wishes of yourself.” 

11 There’s no signature! ” cried Fred. “ It’s 
rm anonymous letter. Here’s a go I What 
n blackguard I eh ! ” I am using tho expres¬ 
sions of my nephew, gentlemen, so you must 
not visit their vulgarity upon me. 

It is to bo pitied that theso sad youths 
were ever submitted to such n temptation | 
but their subsequent conduct most decidedly 
admits of no justification j neither would I 
lower myself uy attempting to palliatothoir 
scandalous behavior, though Frederick was 


my own sister’s child, end my very much 
loved boy. 

It would seem that Mr. Orlatulo Tidd was 
no favorite among theso reckless lads. IIo 
neither admired tiio music or songs of penny 
concerts, nor tho practice cf getting tipsy j 
his upright conduct and tastes caused him to 
ho considered a mean, molly-coddling fellow. 
They did not daro to say us much to him, 
owing to his high position as Mr. l'nirlop’s 
managing dork. Jlut an opportunity for 
“paying him out” could not lie missed. 
What a capital joko it would he to sign 
“ Orlando Tidd ” at tho end of this anony¬ 
mous letter. What a scolding lie would get. 
It was known that ho loved Miss Clara, and 
Fnirlop would bo suro to heliovo his clerk 
wroto tho letter. Ho might deny it in vain. 
Perhaps Doughty would cano him. Capitol I 
It is such good fun to sco anybody caned I 
lixcellcnt! So nil imitation of this poor 
gentleman’s signature was appended to the 
anonymous warning, and tin's time tho per¬ 
son who posted it not being in a hurry, 
placed tho letter very carefully into tho box. 

Can you guess at the writer of this disgust¬ 
ing anonymous epistleP I think you can, 
considering tho character I gave you cf tho 
man. Yes, you are right} Mr. Charles 
Doughty was tho author of tin's attack upon 
his own character. Deep rogue ns ho was, 
it seemed to him. tho only method left for 
escaping tho marriage. He hoped that Mr. 
Fnirlop would break oft' tbo match. Tho 
misguided talent of that bad man was enough 
to liuvo raised ton honest moil to fame. 

Mr. Fairlop was in quito trouble enough 
without Mr. Doughty's interference. Tho 
end of tho month was drawing unpleasantly 
near, and yet no “Mary Hastings, A 1” 
made her appearance. He, liko everybody 
else, began to look upon himself as u ruined 
man, and to reckon how many pcuco should 
ho have left after ho had paid tho forty thou¬ 
sand pounds insurnneo money. Ills only 
hope was that his licit son-in-law might step 
forward and help him. Unfortunato crea¬ 
ture ! When at his oflico ho would call Or- 
kuido Tidd into his private room, mid, though 
each felt and looked as carew orn and solemn 
as firework makers, botli certain of ruin, they 
would try to prop up each other’s courago 
with such phrases no “ I don’t despair even 
now, Tidd! ” or 11 Four days may niter mat¬ 
ters, Mr. Fairlop! " Tho unfortunato Or¬ 
lando was.loo heavy with grief to gain much 
support from such thin expectations, and 
Fairlop was giddy with alarm. Tho w rinkles 
on tho merchant tt feverish forehead became 
distinct ns cracks in dried-up clay, whilst the 
corners of tho clerk’s mouth were tightly 
drawn down, and mado his lips look whito 
from tho violent stretching. 
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On tho night of the ndvonturo with the 
letter, Mr. Fairlop, though ho drank moro 
than n bottle of port, scarcely closed Ilia 
eyes j and when lie rose in the morning ho 
was so shaken, that he dare not, for his life, 
shave himself. His nervous debility was 
such that lie.couldn't even button his boots. 
He felt very tired of life, and kept constantly 
thinking or tho pint of opium in lus medi¬ 
cine chest. As lie crept down to tho break- 
fast-room, ho thought, ns ho trod on tho 
tliick stair-carpets, of the day when they 
would be hanging out of window with tho 
auction bill fastened on them. As he looked 
round his well-furnished rooms, he wondered 
what tlm inlaid table or that gilt clock would 
fetch under the hammer. A few hours would 
decide all. l’oor unsuspecting Miss Clara 
was happy enough—wretched girl, practising 
her piano overhead. 44 Whatever happens," 
thought Mr. Fairlop, 44 sho will be the nappy 
wife of nil honorable) man, and tenderly 
shielded from tho effects of my ruin,” This 
is very terrible to dwell on. _ I feel it affect¬ 
ing me. Pray pay no attention to me, I shall 
be myself in a moment or two. 

Whilst the ship-broker was looking at his 
breakfast and wishing it was over, ami taken 
away, Mr. Orlando Tidd entered the room. 
He gave such a sigh, as lie stood at tho door, 
that Mr. Fairlop thought it useless to ask if 
ho had any good news. 44 No, thank you, 
ho wouldn’t have any coffee! ” ho would only 
take a chair, and a very small piece of that, 
for ho sat oil one corner, and looked un¬ 
steady. Every now anil then ho stole a 
glance nt tho beloved maiden behind tho 
urn, and wished Mr. Doughty bad never 
been born, IIo know lio loved her more 
than any other man possibly could} lie was 
sure that if, in time, sho could accustom her¬ 
self to his weak eyes and long, thin legs, sho 
would become sensible of his enormous affec¬ 
tion, and return it with gratitude. She had 
laughed at him, and called him names, but 
nothing could drive him away. Sho had 
even mado him post letters to Mr. Doughty 
and consulted him about the future arrange¬ 
ments nt Hepburn Lodge, and yet if ever lie 
bail a chance of meeting her, or doing hern 
kind action, be never missed it. Ho remem¬ 
bered the night of tho ball, when, feeling 
very courageous after supper, ho had stam¬ 
mered out a kind of proposal, and she had 
told him “ hor pa " would bo so angry if ho 
heard of it, anil ho suro to turn him away 
from the oflice. He had recovered, now, 
from tint cruel, unsentimental, and innocent 
speech. A few months more of his nuiet, 
enduring courtship might have melted tho 
silly girl. Sho was growing tired of being 
cruel to sucii a submissive victim. Ho took 
her uukindneBS with such resignation anil 


humility. Many times tho idea crossed her 
that Orlando would make a much better hus¬ 
band than this Doughty] hut papa and 
mamma wore on tho sido of tho Hepburn 
Lodge marriage, and tho clerk was outbal¬ 
anced. 

IIow long ho would lmvo remained gazing 
upon his lost love is guess-work j butn post¬ 
man’s knock reminded him ho still lived on 
cartli, and lie was rudely pulled down from 
his heaven by tho man-servant entering with 
a letter. 

Mr. Fairlop, when ho received the epistle, 
did as most people do, looked at the writing. 

44 Whom can this bo from P " ho said to 
himself. 44 A capital bold hand, whoever 
wrote it." A cowardly anonymous letter 
with a bold hand! An assassin with n bravo 
dogger I “ Tidd, will you allow mo! ” added 
Mr. Fairlop, turning to bis clerk. Of course 
Tidd would, and so tlmt he might enjoy (ho 
contents, ho roso up, bowed to tho lo6t 
beauty, and hurried away to tho oflice. 

All women have a moro or less slight par¬ 
tiality to flirting, and Clara, although she 
continued to look into her teacup, knew 
that tho despairing Orlando was watching 
every morsel sho nibbled from her toast, 
worshipping her with his eyes. It is against 
our naturo to dislike admiration, especially 
when it is forced upon us unsought. Sho 
felt a groat pity for tho faithful mun who 
loved her so quietly and mournfully. 

Mr. Doughty was to lmvo breakfasted with 
his beloved that morning, and Clara was 
vexed nt his breaking his appointment. She 
was excessively arbitrary in her ideas, and 
ruled very strictly during her short reign of 
courtship. Sho did not gnimblo aloud, but 
tho way she flniked with a few bread crumbs, 
proved sho wns in a pet. “I lmvo n great 
nn'ml not to love him," sho thought. To ho 
truthful, she never had. 

When Mr. Fairlop hail read n few linos 
of In’s letter, ho gave a short, sneering, laugh, 
Uo wns nnnoycu at tho idea of anybody dar¬ 
ing to interfero in his family affairs. 11 Who 
tho dcuco hns sent this P ” no asked himself, 
as ho turned tho pago in search of tho signa¬ 
ture. IIo did not tell his daughter who tho 
writer wns j hut sho saw his arm fall down, 
his eyes light up, and ids mouth onen, as if 
he wns going to 6iiccze. 41 Clara,” ho said, 
pushing tho letter towards his child, 44 this 
concerns you quite ns much ns it does me." 
Tho moment ho began to talk, his tonguo 
ran away with him. 44 And I lmvo had such 
fnitli in that man Tidd. I, who brought him 
up from n child,” etc., etc. Ho would lmvo 
been wiser ns to his dnuglitor’s feelings, had 
ho watched her instead of chattering. Her 
eyes grew bright as she road; true, it might 
have been from indignation. Her hand 
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shook nt first, porlmps with rage. Thoro 
was a determined tight expression—half 
smile, half sneer—about her littlo mouth, 
as if sho could shako this Tidd, or that 
Doughty. Sho put down tho letter, after 
reading it, and stared vacantly j her eyes 
looking right through her father, apparently 
focussed on somo object about fifty yards on 
the other sido of tho wall. " Did you over 
rend such nil infamous, cowardly attack P" 
asked papa. Miss did not reply for a sec¬ 
ond, and then Bald, "I do not consider it 
cowardly, becauso ho signed it j but, for Mr. 
Doughty's sake, I hono it is infamous.'' 

" llopo! ’’ cried Fairlop, who was half 
mad at tho bare thought of any one attempt¬ 
ing to break off this marriage. "IIopo! 
why, hasn't tho fellow tho impudcnco to nd- 
mirc you P Hasn't ho tho assumption to con¬ 
sider Mr. Doughty his rival? Hasn’t lie 
. . . P” His speech was abruptly termi¬ 
nated, by tho footman announcing Mr. 
Charles Doughty. "Ask him in, directly; 
ho shall sco this letter, Clara!" 

"O papal papa! pray do not. Suppose 
they should fight?" Sho meant, of course, 
fight in a day or two, with pistols, in a duel. 

Tho entranco of Mr. Doughty prevented 
any reply to this suggestion. Mr. Fairlop 
looked very vicious and pugnacious—as if 
he would prefer a hostile meeting. The 
wretch, Doughty, knew in a second the 
cause of this domestic disturbance. “Got 
the letter," lie thought to himself. 

He had purposely dressed himself to act 
up to, nml confirm, his anonymous warnings'. 
Ilis chin was black with a two days’ beard; 
his face bad been smudged, but not washed; 
the shoulders of his coat were drab with dust, 
and hia shirt collar drooped like n frost-bit¬ 
ten leaf. Altogether ho gnvo Fairlop the 
idea that ho had not been to hod, and was 
still half-tipsy. Ho seated himself and be¬ 
gan to yawn. A very perceptible smell of 
stalo cigar smoko encircled the dirty man. 
Tho familiar nod ho gavo Miss Clara so en¬ 
raged her that sho left the room, and was 
presently heard overhead consoling herself 
at tho irinno. The shin-broker, too, was 
rather disconcerted, for lio would havo rel¬ 
ished a fine theatrical scene, with a grand 
display of indignation and threatened ven¬ 
geance. 

As Doughty did nothing but yaivn, and 
hold up bcloro his mouth fingers decidedly 
not rose-tipped, Fairlop began the conversa¬ 
tion with "Did you over, Charles, receive an 
anonymous letter?" Mr. Charles thought, 
"They’vegot mine,"and was obliged to hide 
a smilo of delight in n yawn. "No sir," ho 
replied, "neverI mid if over I do, I shall 
cpiietly hum it, however excellent tho warn¬ 
ings it contains. It is a method of attack I 


despise, and against which, nobody can keep 
guard." There's a hypocrite for you. Who 
could suspect such a talker? 

"Youaro right; nobody can,” continued 
tho father-in-law. " Tho best of men are 
open to theso disgraceful assaults." 

"It is an ugly way of giving evidence 
against a man, continued Mr. Charles; 
" indeed, all I object to is tho cowardico of 
tho proceeding, 1 should give such n letter 
duo consideration, aiul yet, if I found out 
tho writcr, cane him; but I don’t supposo I 
shall ever ho troubled." Wasn’t that sly? 

"If you will jiromiso mo to bo calm,” said 
tho broker, rising, “ I’ll tell you something 
that will startle you." Unfolding tho letter, 
he added, "This is not an anonymous letter; 
it is signed; but It docs not tho less merit 
tho caning you mentioned." 

Tho sudden animation that shot into the 
rogue's face, the astonished look, the jerking 
up of tho head and opening of tho hands, 
made a wrong impression upon Mr. Fairlop. 
Ho ascribed this emotion to indignation, 
whereas this Charles was muttering to him¬ 
self, " Signed I signed I I never could havo 
been such a fool t" Ho took the letter, ex¬ 
amined it, and answered, with extraordinary 
impudence, " No; I cannot say I know tho 
handwriting.’’ Then ho ran his eyes over 
it, ns if ho had never seen it before. Ho 
was a man of consummate effrontery. When 
lie reached tho end of tho page, ho looked 
up and said, os if half to himself, "Who can 
lmvo written this? It is ovidcntly some ono 
who knows mo well, or ho couldn't betray 
me." This speech was intended to startlo 
Mr. Fairlop, and it was successful. Tho 
father-in-law was going to say something in 
a great hurry, but son-in-law stopped him 
by nskiug, " Give mo tho name of this vil¬ 
lain—what I do in my own house concerns 
no man but myself. Giro me his namo! ” 
Do you sco how cunningly ho kept on ad¬ 
mitting tho truth of tho letter. Do you 
think any father would conildo his child to 
such a man? Ho acted his part so well, 
Mr. Fairlop really felt grateful to Mr. Tidd 
for warning him in time, and made up his 
miiul to forbid_ tho marriage. Ho could 
hardly speak civilly as ho sain, "If you will 
turn tho pngo over, tho signature is on tho 
other leaf." 

"Orlando Tidd!" muttered tho startled 
Mr. Charles, aiul for several minutes ho sat 
perfectly quiet, wondering how on earth tho 
signature got there. "Havo I ever seen 
this Orlando Tidd? " ho asked. " Ton my 
word I don't know tho fellow ! ” 

Ho waited for a reply; but Mr. Fairlop 
was deeply engaged looking out of window, 
watching a man who, hat in hand, was tear¬ 
ing up tho street with tho speed of a hunted 
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cat. This man was as dangerous as n run¬ 
away horse. A porter quietly lighting his 
pipe was knocked over ns he took his first 
whiff, and n ladies’ school was sent (lying 
into the road like so many chickens. “ Good 
heavens!" cried Fnirlop, catching eight of 
the runner’s hot face j “ here comes Tidd! 
Can any thing have happened P ” lie rushed 
from the room, and was fortunate enough to 
.open the street-door in time to prevent his 
clerk from dashing his brains out against 
the knocker. The prospect of good news 
mado Mr. Fnirlop forget nil about the warn¬ 
ing letter. 

lleforo the clerk could get breath enough, 
lie was trying to speak, and the master doing 
bis utmost to understand him. Nobody else 
but n man in fear of ruin would have been 
able to translate the various pants and stut¬ 
ters into those words: “Mary Hastings— 
seen off' the Lizards—late last evening! ” 

The disgraceful wretch in the parlor was 
listening intently. Ho heard Mr. Fnirlop, 
in n half-sobbing voice, cry out that be “was 
saved, 11 and Orlando Tidd congratulated him 
on the fortune the speculation had brought. 
“ God bless you, hoy,” tho broker hod an¬ 
swered. “ We arc both of us richer by a few 
hundreds, but we almost went too near the 
fire.” 

Tho return of the “ Mary Hastings ” 
brought back Mr. Doughty's love for Miss 
Clara. He now determined to try his ut¬ 
most to bullv and rave, and not allow the 
girl to slip through his fingers if ho could 
help it. As soon as Mr. Fnirlop ami his 
clerk entered tho room, bo slipped boldly up 
to Orlando, and, thrusting the letter close to 
his face, asked savagely if be knew “that 
handwriting.” Tho clerk—without reading 
the contents—examined tho caligrnphy, ad¬ 
mitted it was n very fine, hold hand, but re¬ 
plied lie could not recognize it. 

Turning the page over, Mr. Doughty 
pointed to (lie signature, and shouted, 
“ Will that help you—perhaps you can tell 
mo who wrote t/iul ? ” If to start, and blush 
deep crimson, is a sign of guilt, then Mr. 
Orlando must have appeared highly crimi¬ 
nal j hut Ids reply was, “ It is my name, but, 
on my T honor, not my writing!" All tho 
broker could say was, “ It certainly is a 
most singular circumstance,” but his head 
was full of tho Mary Hastings, and the 
he had won. 

“So, sir!” said Mr. Doughty, crossing 
bis arms, “ you dare lie to my face, do you P 
You stab in tho dark, and plead innocence 
in tho daylight. You slandering rogue, I 
shall horsewhip you.” 

We aro not apt to look upon young men 


with tin'll legs mul weak eyes ns being noted 
for bravery j but our rogue, for once, mado 
n mistake. With great dignity, Mr. Or¬ 
lando pulled out his card-case. Ho wag a 
meek gentleman; but to bo so grossly in¬ 
sulted by bis rival was beyond his endur¬ 
ance. Imagine bow shocked Miss Clara— 
who, ntlrncted by the noise, was listening at 
tho door—must have been when Mr. Doughty 
contemptuously said, “ I do not fight clerks 
—I beat them.” 

It has been calculated that tho news of 
tho safe return of tho “ Mary Hastings,” A 
1, spread over llristol in four minutes uud a 
half. The extraordinary good luck of Mr, 
Fnirlop’s desperate veuturu was the talk of 
every ofiice. My nephew, Freddy, who knew 
the Fairlops well, the moment lie heard the 
tidings, dapped on bis bat, mid, thinking 
to be the first to congratulate tho broker, 
darted off at n speed winch nothing but Mr. 
Orlando’s long legs could huvo matched. 
Ho managed to worm bis way into the par¬ 
lor just ns the discussion about the duel was 
at its height. Tho moment ho saw Mr. 
Doughty ho recognized the man in tho long 
clonk who dropped tho letter. On tho sofa 
sat poor Clara, crying} mid my Freddy, 
whilst trying to comfort her (ho was a very 
tender-hearted boy), learned all tho particu¬ 
lars of the quarrel, and how Mr. Tidd was 
going to fight n duel about a letter he pro¬ 
tested ho had never written. 

There was hut one honorable course for 
my Freddy to take; and, to bis credit, ho 
did take it. Tho letter was lying on tho car¬ 
pet. Ho took it up, examined it, knew it 
directly, mid, springing among the dispu¬ 
tants, told his story, “And I’ll tako my 
oath,” shouted my Freddy, bless him, “ that 
lie” (pointing to Doughty) “is tho man who 
dropped the letter. I’d swear to hiiu if ho 
was to dye his face black, and so could four 
other fellows I know.” All tho low wrctcli 
could stammer out was, that he sliould not 
stop in the house to be insulted; mid, bang¬ 
ing tho door to after him ho marched him¬ 
self oft’. 

Little Miss Clara married Mr. Orlando 
Tidd, and Mr. Fnirlop gave my Freddy a 
present of five guineas. When my own pet 
Tilly heard tin’s scandalous storv, tho sweet 
girl merely 6aid, “ There was always some¬ 
thing about that bad man I never liked;" 
and so there was, though it was decidedly 
never so conspicuously evident as after bo 
\vns ruined. Tho sale at Hepburn Lodgo 
lasted six days, and ns tho things went very 
cheap, wo bought the drawing-room carpet 
and the hall chairs. 

Augustus Mathew. 
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IT 8. ASKIE FROST. 


Two young girls sat together in a large, well- 
furnished room in a boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia. They were the only occupants of the 
apartment, and, as they sat in the dim twilight 
of a spring evening, locked fast in each other's 
arms, low, deep sobs were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. Darkness fell, yet still they 
sat there, weeping bitter tears, each clasping 
the other fast, as if they were each other’s only 
comfort. At length, raising her head, one of 
them looked sadly round the dark room, and 
said, in ,a low, choking voice— 

" Perhaps we had better look over the desk 
this evening, Grade.” 

“ Well, we will, If you think best,” was the 
answer. 


“ Grade, dear sister, how yon shudder and 
sob! Your hands are like ice, and I cannot 
comfort you.” The speaker’s voice trembled, 
but, softly putting aside her sister, who was 
clinging to her, the first speaker rose and 
lighted a lamp, setting it on a little table be¬ 
side a writing-desk. ” Come, Gracie, we must 
do this together,” she said, drawing the table 
over to the sofa, upon which her siBter was still 
seated. 

Grace i.iised her head, and, as the light 
struck upon the two, it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish one sister from the other. In both, there 
was the same peculiarity of large hazel eyes, 
dark eyebrows and lashes, with a profusion of 
light hair, which fell in soft curls around their 
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faces. Both had regular features, tall, graceful 
figures, tiny white hands, sweet months, the 
lips being held slightly parted, showing rows 
of even white teeth; both were fair, and now 
very, very pale, and the deep mourning gar¬ 
ments were alike in each. Yet a close observer 
would have seen an expression in Ellen which 
showed firmness and decision of character, while 
Grace’s face told of that winning, gentle dispo¬ 
sition which rests so confidingly upon a stronger 
nature. 

“Come, Gracie, you have the key; open 
the desk.” And Ellen sat beside her sister 
again. 

While they continue their sad task, I will 
tell my readers who they are and what their 
employment was. 

Ellen aud Grace Neville were twin sisters, 
the only children of Mr. Grant Neville, a man 
who had held for years the position of the 
wealthiest in one of the largest of our Western 
counties. Speculating in Western lands had 
been his mania before he was married, but, 
yielding to the wishes of his gentle little wife, 
lie had lived in Baltimore through her short 
life. When she died, he had placed his daugh¬ 
ters, then seven years old, in a boarding-school 
in New England, and himself removed to the 
West. Ten years later saw him the leading 
man in the flourishing town of Daiesville, living 
in a large, luxuriously furnished house, with 
his beautiful daughters, just returned from 
school, presiding over it—the richest, most 
popular, and happiest man in Daiesville. 

The love for speculation, like that for gam¬ 
bling, grows upon its victim, and Mr. Neville 
could not rest contented with the bright pre¬ 
sent already in his grasp, bat strove for a future 
brighter still. Tempted by flattering prospects 
held out to him, he risked his whole fortune 
on one of the popular bubbles of the day, and 
lost all. For months he was like one distracted; 
then he announced to his children that he was 
going to Philadelphia, where his frionds would 
aid him; and, selling his house and what small 
remnant of property was left him, he left his 
Western home. They had scarcely reached 
Philadelphia when fatigue, disappointment, and 
despair brought on an attack of illness, and Mr. 
Neville, two weeks later, died of brain fever, 
leaving his children orphans, in a strange city, 
without one friendly voice to comfort them. 
One of the boarders in the house where they 
stayed, moved by their forlorn condition, had 
superintended the arrangements for the funeral, 
hut he left the day their father was buried. 

“Nellie,” said Grace, as she opened the desk, 


“ we will have to support ourselves now. You 
know father said he had nothing left.” 

“ Well, Gracie, we are not the first who have 
done so. We will support ourselves.” 

11 But what can we do f ” 

“We can teach French, mnsic, drawing, and 
all the branches of an English education; we 
can sew, knit, and embroider.” 

“ But we have no friends here.” 

“We must make friends, then. We are young 
and healthy, and surely in this large city we 
need not starve.” Ellen spoke cheerfully, hope¬ 
fully, though even her brave heart was dis¬ 
mayed at the prospect before them. “ We can 
stay here two weeks longer,” Bhe continued, 

“ for father paid a mouth’s board in advance; 

I Lave the receipt. In that time we can surely 
find something to do.” 

“But we do not even know the names of the 
streets here,” said Grace, again. 

“Sister,” said EUen, in a grave, solemn tone, 
taking Grace’s hand in hers, “we are orphans, 
in the hands of God. He who numbers the 
hairs of our heads, and who does not suffer a 
sparrow to die unmarked, will watch over and 
guard ns. Cast your burden upon Him, strive 
to do His will, to live honestly and nprightly 
in his sight, and He will take care of us; lam 
sure of it.” 

“ Oh, Nellie, I will I" And Grace looked up 
into the fair face, so pure, almost holy, in its 
look of perfect faith and trust. “ I will try not 
to despond again.” 

“Here are letters,” said Nellie, taming, after 
a moment’s pause, to the desk, “hut they are 
old; put them hack. Here is the purse.” 
And she poured its contents upon the table. 
• “Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, ninety-five, a 
hundred—one, three, five, ten.' Why, Gracie, 
here are a hundred and ten dollars, and there 
were nearly twenty in his pocket-book; this 
will surely support us until we find something 
to do. We must find another hoarding-house 
first, because the hoard here would soon ex¬ 
haust onr stock. There is nothing more here, 
Gracie; lock the desk.” 

It was very late that night before the sisters 
ceased talking, but the next day they started 
to find work. From a directory they had taken 
the directions of many schools and seminaries, 
and all day went from one to another, trying 
in vain to get a sitnation. Some were already 
supplied, some wanted references, which they 
had not to give; hat, on one pretext or another, 
all declined their services. Weary and discon- 
raged, they returned in the evening. They 
$ere entirely dependent upon their own re- 
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sources; tlieir father was of English birth, and 
they knew nothing of his relations, and their 
mother had eloped from her home and held no 
intercourse with her family. Not a relative 
could they turn to for one word of advice or 
one particle of assistance. 

“Grade," said Ellen, in the evening, “I 
mean to speak to the old lady who sits beside 
me at table. Her room is just opposite this 
one, and she has always spoken to us kindly; 
perhaps she can tell us what to do." 

“Mrs. ArnoldT” 

“ Yes. Come I we will go over to her room; 

I saw her go in, just now.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I am so tired." And Grace’s 
fair head drooped on the sofa-cushions. 

“ I will go, then, while you rest." And, 
kissing her sister, Nellie left the room. ' 

“Come in,” was the answer to her timid 
knock. “ Ah, Miss Neville,” said an old lady, 
the only occnpant, looking np, as she entered, 

“ I am glad to see you. Come in. How is 
your sister this evening? Sit down, my dear." 

“She is well, hut very tired,” said Ellen, 
taking the chair the old lady pointed out. “ I 
have ventured to intrude—" 

“No intrusion,” said Mrs. Arnold, kindly, 
taking Ellen’s hand; “ I am glad you came. 

I was intending to come to you soon, hut I 
knew that snch sorrow as yours has been was 
better left undisturbed, and you and your sister 
were each other’s best comforters." 

The tears sprang to Ellen’s eyes at the kind 
tone and gentle manner of the old lady, but 
she crushed them hack, and, in a loW ( tone, 
but Arm and clear, slie told her story, ending 
with—“We have nothing, and must work. 
What had we better do f” 

“I am afraid it is hopeless to try to get 
teaching to do,” said Mrs. Arnold, after a long 
pause; “everyone likes to know to whom they 
are trusting their children, and—excuse moj 
my dear—you are strangers. Conld you get a 
letter from your teacher in Boston ?” 

“ The school is broken up, and I do not know 
where to address her.” 

“ That is bad, very bad,” said the old lady, 
musingly. “ Yon can sew, you say f” 

“ 0 yes, we make all our own clothes.” 

“ Can you make children’s dresses ?” 

“ I conld if I had a good pattern.” 

“ Well, I think I can get that for the present 
for one. of you. My niece asked me yesterday 
to find some one for her. Are yon willing to 
try?” 

‘ ‘ Willing I Yes, and thank you very muukdt 

“ Then for boarding. You are right* in thftti? 


ing this is too expensive a place. I know a 
quiet house, where you cau have one pleasant 
room. It belongs to an old servant of mine, 
who has been lately left a widow. She lias a 
small store, where she makes collars and caps, 
and rents one room; it is vacant now, and you 
will meet no other boarders; so, you see, you 
can have privacy, and her age will be a protec- 
tion.” 

“ How kind, how veiy kind you are!" said 
Ellen, in a low, broken voice. 

“Do-unto others as ye would others should 
do to yon,” said the old lady, gently. “I have 
watched yon both, my child, and I have heard 
many a word from you which convinces' mo 
that you are good, pious girls. Do not inter¬ 
rupt me. I am an old woman, and my useful¬ 
ness may not last long; let me catch every 
chance that Providence throws in my way. 
Yon are tired now, and need rest. In the 
morning, I will take you to my niece, and you 
can try, at least. Good-night. There! no 
thanks.” And with gentle force she silenced 
the words of gratitude on Ellen’s lips, and, 
kissing her fondly, bade her good-night. 

Grace had fallen fast asleep on the sofa, bnt 
Nellie wakened her, to see if good news would 
not drive away the sad, despairing expression 
from her fair face. 

The next morning, Grace went with Mrs. 
Arnold to Mrs. Curtis’s, her niece, and, with 
hopeful, cbeeriqg words, Nellie left her there, 
to take another weary round in search of work. 
She left the schools, and tried in the milliners’ 
and sewing stores, and at night came home 
with a bundle of plain sewing, for which she 
had left the valne of the materials in money at 
, the store. Grace joined her early in the eve¬ 
ning, with a more pleasant face than she had 
wom since her father died. Mrs. Curtis had' 
been very kind; the work was soon understood, 
and there was a prospect of more from some 
friends of the lady. 

The fortnight which they were to spend under 
the same roof with their kind old friend Mrs. 
Arnold passed quickly. Ellen had work from 
the store from which her first task came, and 
their kind friend cheered them both with hope¬ 
ful words. 

When they removed to Mrs. Allan’s, the 
widow of whom Mrs. Arnold had Bpoken, they 
found their situation much improved. The 
crowded fashionable boarding-house at which 
they had before lived was not a pleasant home 
for two unprotected girls, aud even coming to 
the publio table had been a severe trial. Now, 
with no one in the house excepting themselves 
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and the bright, active widow, who, though ad¬ 
vanced in years, retained much of the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, with a pleasant room, and the 
privilege of visiting Mrs. Arnold, they found 
much to congratulate themselves upon. 

Weeks passed, and nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of their lives; then, swift and 
terrible, came a great affliction. It was on a 
quiet summer morning, and the sun shone with 
unclouded splendor into their little room, and 
awakened Ellen. Her watch told her it was 
yet early, but, having some work which she 
was particularly desirous of finishing, she rose 
softly, and,’ without waking her sister, dressed 
herself, and sat down to sew. Her thoughts 
went back to the days at school, when she was 
courted and caressed as the heiress of the rich 
Mr. Neville; and she was contrasting her situa¬ 
tion with the present one when Grace’s voice 
called back her wandering thoughts. 

“ Ellen, where are you?” 

“ Here, Oracle, by the window.” 

“ What are you doing there, in the middle 
of the night ?” 

“In the middle of the night! Open your 
eyes, lazy girl; it is fully time. I am sewing.” 

" Sewing ? Why, it is pitch dark I ” 

“ Pitch dark! The sun is pouring in here.” 
And Ellen, half alarmed, went to her sister’s 
side. 

“ Nellie ! Nellie !” cried Grace, in a voice of 
fearful agony, “I cannot see it! The sun pour¬ 
ing in !” And she bent forward, straining her 
eyes wide open. “ It is dark—dark 1 Nellie, 
nmlbliud?” , 

“Hush, Grace! hush, darling!” said Ellen, 
now thoroughly frightened. “Lie down again..' 
I will bathe your eyes, and Mrs. Allan will get ■< 
us a doctor. It must be only temporary, dar¬ 
ling; there is no blindness in the family, I 
think, or we should have heard father speak 
of it.” 

“ Nellie, don’t go away.” 

“ I am only going to call Mrs. Allan.” 

Two hours passed in terrible suspense until 
the doctor came. Ellen had dressed her sister 
and put the room in order, speaking words of 
cheerfulness and comfort, though her own heart 
was sick and faint with apprehension. The 
doctor made a long, thorough examination, 
and then left the room, beckoning Ellen to 
follow him. 

“I will come back in a moment, darling,” 
slie whispered to Grace, and then went after 
the doctor. When she returned, her sister was 
leaning forward in her chair, her lips parted, 


her poor sightless eyes staring wide open, 
straining eagerly to catch Ellen’s footfall. 

“Well, Nellie, well I” she said, as Ellen drew 
her into her arms. "Tell me quick! Any¬ 
thing is better than suspense.” 

“Grade, darling,” said Ellen, softly, caress¬ 
ing her fondly all the while, “it has pleased 
God to make me useful in this world by being 
eyes for my sister. May He deal with me,” 
she added, solemnly, “as I fulfil the trust.” 

“Blind, hopelessly blind!” moaned the 
stricken girl. 

All day did Ellen stay by her sister, breath¬ 
ing words of comfort and trust; hut it took 
many long days and weeks to reconcile her. 
One great source of grief was the burden she 
felt she must be to her sister; hut, after some 
failures, she learned to knit without seeing, 
and Mrs. Allan’s customers, touched by the 
simple story she told as she offered the articles 
for sale, readily gave orders for more. 

Mrs. Curtis, after waiting some days for Grace, 
called to learn the cause of her absence, and, 
after expressing her sympathy and regret, en¬ 
gaged Nellie to take her sister’s place. 

“There!” said Ellen, cheerfully, returning 
from the door, after showing Mrs. Curtis out, 
“ now I can earn twice as much as before! 
Mrs. Curtis pays better than the man for whom 
I have been making shirts, and, with the money 
for your socks and headdresses, wo can live 
like princesses.” 

"You will have to leave me all day,” said 
Grace, sadly. “There! never mind;. I will 
not add complaints to yonr burden. Nellie, I 
will try to be a patient girl.” 

“ Your gentle, patient Rpirit is my greatest 
■ .gomfort,” said Nellie, fondly. “If you mur¬ 
mured and were rebellious under this affliction, 
it would break my heart to see you.” 

A regular routine came again. Ellen was 
absent all day, but passed her evenings chat¬ 
ting with her sister or reading aloud the new 
hooks with which Mrs. Curtis kindly kept her 
snpplied. Grace knit all day, and, as she be¬ 
came accustomed to her trial, sang softly over 
her work, yet listened, listened for Ellen's re¬ 
turning footsteps. 

One morning, when Ellen was, as usual, sew¬ 
ing in the nurseiy, Mrs. Curtis’s eldest daughter 
came in, with a piece of music in her.hand cud 
q troubled look upon her face. v* 

*£What is the matter, Lizzie?” said her 
mother, looking up. 

. ’■*/* Mr.-,C-has not marked the fingering of 

®fsvmusMj,rjand there is one passage here ! 
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cannot play. The fingering is all twisted up.” 
And she gave a little, short, dry laugh. 

“ 1 wish 1 could help you,” said her mother, 
“but you know 1 cannot play.” 

“ Well, I cannot practise it, and Mr. C-- 

will be as cross as a bear.” And Lizzie tossed 
the music down with a very dissatisfied air. 

Ellen took it up and looked carefully over the 
passage which gave the young lady such trouble. 
“I think I can show you the lingering of this 
passage,” she Baid, quietly. Both Mrs. Curtis 
and her daughter looked surprised. “ If you 
can spare me for a few moments, and let me 
try it,” continued Ellen, speaking to Mrs. Cur¬ 
tis, “I think I can save Miss Lizzie a scolding 
from her teacher.” 

“You can go,” said Mrs. Curtis, and the 
two girls left the room together. 

The grand piano stood in a recess in the 
large parlors, and Ellen sat down facing the 
wall, with her hack to the room, and the piece 
of music before her. After one or two trials, 
the passage was marked so that Lizzio declared 
Bhe could easily learn it. “Play something, 
Miss Neville,” she said, as Ellen rose, after 
finishing her task. 

It was a luxury not to he despised to have 
her hands once more on the keys of a piano, 
and Ellen resinned her place. Running her 
fingers up aud down onco or twice, to accustom 
them to the long-denied pleasure of making 
melody, she began to play. Lizzie Curtis held 
her breath to listen; she had never heard such 
piano music before. Great skill and execution 
were there, but, above and beyond that, there 
was a soul in the music, as it poured from those 
slender fingers, and, forgetting where she was, 
forgetting everything hut the pleasure before 
her, Nellie played on. At the end of one diffi¬ 
cult march, as the rich chords died away in 
the air, a murmur of applause aud a cry of 
“BravoI” made her look round. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cnrtis and Lizzie were all behind her; 
hut there was another—a stranger, a gentle¬ 
man whom she had never seen before. Color¬ 
ing deeply, she rose, made a bow to all, and 
went up to the nursery again. Lizzie soon fol¬ 
lowed her. 

“Oh, Miss Neville,” said she, “how would 
you like to teach Lola and me music ? Mother 
thinks Bhe .can get you plenty of scholars, and 
we are to he the first. You can realize more, 
and have more time for your sister, thau by 
sewing.” 

“Your mother is very kind,” said Nellie, 
gently. 

“it will he splendid! My quarter is tfj> 


next week, aud then we begin with you. Oh, 
Miss Neville, is not my Cousin Ronald hand¬ 
some?” 

" Yonr Cousin Ronald ?” 

“ Yes, he came in while yon were playing. 
He has just returned from Germany, been gone 
seven years, aud he pets me to death, lie is 
about thirty-five, and my cousin, so I make 
him do just as 1 please. Ain’t he beautiful ?” 

“ I scarcely saw him.” 

“ Well, ho is coming to live with ns in a few 
days, so I will let you see him, for he is splen¬ 
did!” 

Brave, cheering news was it for the poor 
blind girl to hear of her sister’s brightening 
prospects, and that henceforth dinner and sup¬ 
per, as well as breakfast, were to bring Ellen 
home to her. 

“ Who was the other gentleman besides Mr. 
Curtis?” she said, after Ellen for the third time 
had told her the little scene which resulted so 
favorably for her. 

“ It was Dr. Ronald Curtis, a cousin of Liz¬ 
zie’s. He has a good face, Grncie, one of those 
frank, intelligent faces you would instinctively 
trust, with large black eyes and a kind, gentle 
expression—just such a face as would cheer 
and comfort the worst of his patients.” 

“Could you see all this in one look, Nellie?” 

“Yes, Gracie, for I faced him as I turned. 
He loves music, too, for his eyes were full of 
tears after I played the ‘March Funt-bre’ we 
learned at school.” 

“What a pity you cannot sing, too!” said 
Grace. 

“No, my poor throat would never let mo 
sing; but you can warble for two, Gracie." 

It was not long before Mrs. Curtis’s inflnence 
and Ellen’s own talent gave her a full class, 
and her life became an easier one. Grade, too, 
blessed the chance that gave Nellie time to re¬ 
turn to her side at meal-time, and, some days, 
to stop in for a kiss or bright word as she passed 
the door on the way from one scholar to another. 

Dr. Cnrtis often happened to be in the room 
when his cousin took her mnBic lesson, and 
very frequently he was going the same way 
that Ellen took, and offered a seat in his car¬ 
riage to her. The offer was timidly, shyly* ac¬ 
cepted at first, but the gentlemanly courtesy 
of tlie Doctor soon put the young girl at her 
ease. 

It was just a year since Mr. Neville died, and 
spring was opening bright and warm, when Dr. 
Curtis invited Ellen to rido with him into the i 
country. Site was looking pale, he Baid, aud 
needed a holiday, and, after a little hesitation, 
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she consented. They started early in the after¬ 
noon, and drove out of the dusty city, and 
were gone some hours. I cannot tell all they 
talked about, for many meetings through the 
winter had made them old friends; but when 
they drove home again, Dr. Curtis asked leave 
to call in the evening. He had never visited 
her; hut Ellen readily gave the permission. 

It was early hi the evening when he crossed 
the little store and entered the parlor beyond. 
At the door he paused; a young, fresh voice, 
full of power and richness, was singing the old 
hymn—“ 1 would not live alway.” There was 
a pathos in the voice, a depth of expression 
in the singiug that made his heart ache with 
sympathy, and he looked in the direction of 
the singer. ‘ She was seated in a low rocking- 
chair, her hands crossed over a piece of fine 
knitting in her lap, and her eyes closed; her 
head rested on the back of the chair with a 
languid grace, and, but for the song, the doctor 
would have thought her asleep. A slight move¬ 
ment of liis made her sit up erect. 

“ Who is there ?” she asked, opeuiug her 
eyes, and straining to see, for months of blind¬ 
ness hail not cured that impulse. 

“ It is I, Dr. Curtis. Do you not know me, 
Miss Ellen ?” 

“ I am not Ellen,” said she, holding ont her 
hand; “ I am Grace, Nellie’s blind sister. Per¬ 
haps she has spoken of me V ’ 

“Often, very often. But I never realized 
before the resemblance between you.” 

“ Will you find a chair?” said Grace. “ El¬ 
len was sent for by one of her pupils, this eve¬ 
ning, to play quadrille music for a children’s 
party; but they promised to release her at 
half past nine; and slie commissioned me to 
make her excuses, and detain you till her re¬ 
turn.” 

Dr. Curtis took a seat very near Grace’s, and 
looked anxiously into her face. The large dark 
eyes still remained wide open. 

“Miss Grace,” he said, gently, taking her 
hand in his, “I am very glad to meet you. 
Your sister has spoken of you so often that I 
feel quite like an old friend.” And, with his 
unoccupied hand, he took the lamp from the 
table, and held it so as to make the light shine 
full upon Grace’s eyes. 

“She has not forgotten to mention your 
kindness to her,” said Grace, “and the books 
and flowers you have sent to comfort my lonely 
hours were welcome letters of introduction.^’ 

Talking kindly and gently always, Dr. Curtis 
kept his eyes fixed upon the sightless ones be¬ 
fore him, chatting of many things calculated 


to interest Grace. He was standing bending 
over the chair, still studying those large eyes, 
when Ellen returned. A quick movement of 
his finger to Ids lip checked the exclamation 
upon hers, and she advanced quietly to meet 
him, thoughher heart beathigli with auewhope. 

“ You must sing for Dr. Curtis, Gracie,” she 
said, after they had chatted for some time; “he 
is very fond of music, and, as we have uo piano, 

I am' powerless.” 

Grace smiled, and nodded assent. The white 
lids fell over her eyes, and his examination 
thus arrested, Dr. Curtis listened to the music. 
Grace had a wonderfully clear, rich voice, and 
singiug was one of her principal guards against 
low spirits. Her stock of songs was large, and 
she sang unweariedly for nearly an hour. Then 
Dr. Curtis took his leave, and weut home with 
the sweet voice still ringing in his ears. 

The next morning, whilst Nellie was absent 
on her round of teaching, Grace was seated 
knitting in the little back parlor when she 
beard a footstep. “ Come in, Doctor,” she said, 
gayly. “ You cannot deceive me; when I have 
once heard a footfall, I know it again." 

“ I called to see how you were, aud to bring 
a few early flowers, ” said the Doctor, placing a 
large bouquet in her band, eveiy flower of which 
bad been selected for its fragrance. 

“ Ob, thank you, thank you!” And, with a 
grace peculiarly her own, Grace raised liis 
band to her lips. “ They speak of the country, 
of beautiful, things which I shall never see 
again!” Aud she sighed deeply. 

“ I do not know that,” said Dr. Cnrtis, in a 
low, hopeful tone; “blindness is not always 
incurable.” 

The large eyes strained open, and a look of 
wild eagerness came into Grace’s face as she 
caught his hand again, and Btood up beside 
him. “Tell me! tell mo!” she gasped. 

“ I will tell you nothing while you tremble 
in this way,” said he, gently, as he laid his 
other band upon her shoulder, and with quiet 
force placed her hack in her seat. “There, 
that is better, though your heart heats like a 
frightened bird’s.” 

“ Ob, you would not say that to disappoint 
me,” said Grace; “you must know some¬ 
thing!” 

“ You are right! I could not be so cruel as 
to raise hopes of such a nature unless I felt 
strong hope myself. I looked well, last night, 
but I want one good examination by daylight 
before I speak decidedly. Shall it be now ?” 

“ Now, now!” said Grace. 

“Then lay your head here on the chair, and 
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open your oyes. Here, drink this water first. 
No, you must not faint”—for Grace’s face was 
pallid from excessive emotion. " My poor 
child, I do not wish to pain you, but you must 
be calm, or I can do nothing.” 

“ I am quiet now, ” said the young girl, after 
a moment’s pause, placing her hand in his; 
" now look.” 

Dr. Curti3 could not help admiring the self- 
control with which she remained perfectly mo¬ 
tionless under his examination, though he 
knew the agony of suspense she must suffer. 
It was not many minutes before he placed his 
hand over her eyes with a firm but gentle touch. 

“Shut them now, Miss Grace, and, Providence 
permitting, you shall soon open them upon the 
light.” 

The tears, restrained till now, burst forth, 
and Grace tried in vain to speak her gratitude. 
Dr. Curtis looked up and saw Ellen coming in 
the store. Nellie stood an instant in the door¬ 
way, motionless, while the fiercest pang she 
had ever suffered shot through her. Her sister 
weeping with Dr. Curtis’ hands fast clasped in 
hers, and he bending over, speaking in a low, 
ay 1 a tender, voice. 

“ Miss Ellen,” said the Doctor, “here is yonr 
sister crying because I promise her the terrible 
misfortune of an operation upon her eyes. I 
think her silly little heart dreads the pain. I 
will leave her to yon.” And, gently disen¬ 
gaging his hands, he bowed gracefully to Ellen 
and left the room. Ellen, her own momentary 
jealousy forgotten in her joy, quickly took his 
place at Grace’s side. 

“ I shall see ! I shall see I” sobbed the poor 
girl, as Ellen embraced her. 

“ May God bless him l” said Ellen, solemnly. 

With Ellen’s hand fast clasped in hers, Grace, 
a few days later, submitted to the operation 
which was to restore to her the blessing of 
sight. The bandage was placed over Grace’s 
eyes, the Doctor had taken his leave, and Nellie 
was alone in the little parlor—alone with the 
bitterest struggle of her life in her heart. 

Until he had seen her sister, Dr. Curtis had, 
without one word of love passing between them, 
won the young girl’s warmest esteem, and, 
unconsciously, this had ripened into love. 
That he had loved her she firmly believed, but 
now all seemed changed. Bound by no words, 
he felt a strong interest in Ellen, which, doubt¬ 
less, would have led him to woo her, had he 
not seen her sister. Ellen knew that she could 
now win him—that he stood between her and 
Grace, admiring both, yet loving, as yet, neither. 
Their strong resemblance in looks and thought 


favored this state of things, and Ellen saw that 
it rested witli herself to win him or let Grace 
do so. 

Should she be the rival of her sister, her 
own twin Bister, who had suffered so much t 
After long self-communing, Ellen’s resolve was 
taken. If Grace loved Dr. Curtis, she would 
stand back, leaving him free to choose; if not 
—Nellie’s heart bounded at the alternative. 
She went up into their bedroom. Grace lay 
upon the bed, with the bandage over her eyes, 
asleep. The noise Nellie made in opening the 
door disturbed, without awakening her, and 
she moved uneasily, murmuring, “Doctor, 
come soon again—soon 1 1 shall see! I shall 

see him!” And then she slept quietly once 
more. There was no mistaking the tone in 
which Bhe said “ I shall .see him,” and Ellen’s 
resolve was taken. 

Every day, Dr. Curtis called to see his beau¬ 
tiful patient, and lingered, sometimes, whole 
hours together, talking with her, scarcely know¬ 
ing which to admire most—her gentle patience, 
or the intelligence and information her con¬ 
versation displayed. Carefully EHeu kept away 
from home at the hour she knew he would call, 
and in the evenings, which she had made it a 
point of duty to spend beside her blind sister, 
she accepted invitations from her pupils, leav¬ 
ing the two she loved best on earth alone 
together. The old cheerful light was gone 
from her eyes, and the buoyant spring from 
her step; her voice was low and subdued, and 
sometimes bitter sighs took the place of light, 
gay laughter. But Grace’s heart was preoccu¬ 
pied, and she did not notice the slow step or 
languid voice. 

“We may take this off to-day,” said Dr. 
Curtis, touching the bandage on Grace’s eyes. 

“ Wait till Nellie comes,” said Grace, arrest¬ 
ing his hand. “ I want her to be here.” 

“ Hers shall be the first face you see, if you 
desire it,” said the Doctor, iu a low, meaning 
tone. 

Grace colored, and there was a little nervous 
quiver round her mouth, but she did not answer. 

Ellen came home at dinner-time, and started 
on finding Dr. Curtis with her sister. 

“My patient would not have this removed 
till you came,” said he, risiug to meet her. 
“ Shall I take it off now ?” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “Come close to me, 
Nellie; I want to *ee you.” In another instant 
the handkerchief fell into her lap. One quick 
glance at Nellie, and then her eyes rested on 
the Doctor’s face. “ I see I I see 1” she cried. 
“Oh, how can I ever thank you or show my 
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gratitude ?” And she stood up, stretching out 
both hands to him. 

He took them in his own, drew her close to 
him, saying, in a low, deep tone, “Nothing 
less than the power to call you all my own can 
thank me.” 

Her fhir head fell upon his bosom, and he 
bent over her. Nellie crept away, bitterly 
conscious that neither of them missed her. 
The sacrifice was made! 

Ten years later, we look in upon a parlor 
scene, and find there Dr. Curtis, his fair wife, 
and two lovely children, who inherit their 
mother’s dark eyes and golden hair. Over the 
piano is bending the counterpart of the fair 
Mrs. Curtis, teaching one of her little nieces. 

Nellie had gone South, as a governess, for 
five years after her sister’s marriage, and then 
yielded to the urgent invitations of the Doctor 
and his wife, and came to their home. Her 
independence she would not sacrifice eveu to 
them, and she continued teaching. Many offers 
of marriage were made to the lovely young 
musician, after she stepped into society as the 
sister of Mrs. Curtis, but she declined all. The 
first love of her youth, pnt aside as a sin, had 
taken with it all the fresh hopes such love 
calls forth. Unhappy she was not, for she was 
in a cheerful home, with a large circle of loving 
friends, her time occupied in a pursuit she liked, 
and her conscience pure and clear. Loved by 
her young nieces, she gradually let thorn take 
the place of her other pupils, to the great de¬ 
light of both Grace and the Doctor, and Aunt 
Nellie is a bond of strong love in one of the 
happiest homes in Philadelphia. 
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TIIE WIDOW HUFF AND HER SON. 

PART I. 


BY KLUTZ. 


The widow and her con, Jesse, ant si¬ 
llily. gazing thoughtfully at the fire. 
They had been flitting thus exactly thirty- 
five minutefl, emphatically ticked off by 
the old-fashioned clock upon the mantel- 
•helf. With sonorous stroke* it now 
signaled the hour of ten, A. M. Mrs. 
Huff roused and sighed. She turned her 
eyes on Jesse, looking at him steadily fur 
some moments. Shaking her head im¬ 
patiently, she spoke to the quiet Jesse. 

” What ar you sot thar for, a twiddling 
of your thumbs for?” she briskly inqui¬ 
red. 

“What else should I be a-doing?” 
asked he, still revolving his big, rough 
thumbs around each other. 

“ Jest listen thar!” cried she, appeal¬ 
ing to the clock ; “ as if thar weren't 
things, lots and gobs o’ things, that a dy¬ 
ing sinner should be a>doing !” 

“If I’m a dying sinner/’ said Jesse, 
continuing to gyrate his thumbs, “why 
can’t you let a fellow die in peace? 
Darned if I haint worked hard every day, 
and, now it’s Sunday, I’m gwine to rest 
like a Christian.” 

“ As if you ever seed a Christian a- 
twirling of his fingers, like a heathenish 
pagan !” sneered Mrs. Iluff. 

“ A many pagan you’ve seed a-doing of 
it!” retorted he. 

Incontestably it was in the country. It 
was Sunday morning, too. The Huff- 
place consisted of a pretentious, two-sto¬ 
ried house, with a multitude of various 
out-houses, surrounded by fields that 
spread away to the all-encircling forest. 
Mrs. Iluff was in good circumstances; 
owning a fine farm and several negroes. 
Jease was her only child. 

“ Much encouragement you give your 
poor mammy,” continued the widow, “ to 
be a-toiling and moiling to dress you up. 
You might’s well pull off them good 
olo’es, if you’re going nowbar.” 

*' Humph!” snorted Jesse, who was 


most preposterously swaddled in nn indi¬ 
go coat and a pair of copperas breeches. 

“ Well—what do you mean to do to¬ 
day ?” asked she, very pettishly. 

“ I’m going to shoot marvels,” answer¬ 
ed he, curtly, “that’s what I mean to do.” 

“ And you a grown man, twenty-four 
years old!” exclaimed his mother. “You’d 
better go a-courting some o’ the girla, 
like a man o’ courage, ’stead o’ acting 
like a almighty baby.” 

“ I'd ruther shoot marvels,” affirmed 
he with emphasis. 

“ It s shameful for you to be leading 
this old-maidish life,” argued the widow, 
“ when here’s a nice, roomy house, and a 
plenty o’ meat and bread, jest a-wasting.” 

“ If you want anybody to git married,” 
her undutiful son, “ you’d beat 
do it yourself.” 

“ And mark my words,” cried Mn. 
Iluff, rising in great dudgeon, “ I W//git 
a husband to purtect me from the disre- 
spectious manners o’ my own son ! I’va 
stood your sass and grumps and dumps 
and aggervations till I’m tired and sick of 
’em—a poor, lone widder, as I am!” 

“ Pish !” responded Jesse, scornfully. 
“I’ve been a-watcliing you and old Hop 
and-fetch-it”— 

“ Old Ilop-and-fetch-it, indeed !” re¬ 
peated the indignant mother. “ And 
that’s your gratitude to the dear man who 
larnt you all you know—you ungrateful 

boy!” 

“ It don’t signify,” said be, shaking hie 
head. 

“ No, it don't signify,” said she forci¬ 
bly, “for if I like Mr. Bunger, and Mr. 
Bunger he likes me, it’s none o' yrwr bu¬ 
siness. I married your father ’thout ask¬ 
ing o’ your consent, and I’ll marry agin 
when I want to !” 

“ Thar’s the old bugger, now,” remark¬ 
ed the son, who was looking out the win* 
dow. 

Mrs. Huff harried to hare her visiter's 
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critter Attended to, and then met Mr. 
Bunger on the front pinna with every 
rural courtesy. He was a tolerably well 
preserved personage, of at least two-score 
years of age, dressed in a faded suit of 
black. Somewhat pompous, but good- 
nutured withal, was Mr. Bunger. The 
reigning pedagogue of all that region, a 
perpetual limp in his gait had gained him 
the sobriquet so irreverently applied to 
him by Jesse Huff. 

14 Quite an invigorating condition of 
atmosphere, Mrs. Huff/’ said Mr. B., as¬ 
cending the steps, 44 how is your precious 
health, and that of your family ?” 

44 Very good, sir,” replied the smiling 
widow, 44 and I hope you are enjoying the 
same blessing.” 

41 Measurably, ma'am, measurably.” 

14 Walk into the fire,” Mrs. Huff re¬ 
quested, as if Mr. B. were a regular sal¬ 
amander. 

Mr. Bunger took his seat directly front¬ 
ing the fire. Jesse sat upon the left— 
Mrs. II. to the right. The widow was all 
smiles; her son all sneers and wicked 

faces. 

“ Why, Mr. Huff,” said the pedagogue, 
as he smoothed a queer-looking crop of 
auburn hair with both hands, 44 why, I 
declare you are making quite a recluse of 
yourself; and there so fine a bevy of 
blooming damsels in the immediate vi¬ 
cinage. too.” 

44 1 don't care for blooming damsels, no 
how,” said Jesse. 

44 That is remarkable,” observed the old 
bachelor. 

44 My taste,” continued the only child 
of his mother, and she a widow, 44 is ra¬ 
ther fur old women, that's easy took in, 
and's got a right sharp farm and a lot o’ 

44 How you do talk, Jesse I” remarked 
the vexed Mrs. Huff. 

44 1 purfers widders, especially,” added 
her son. 

44 Your son is very facetious, madam,” 
said Mr. Banger, endeavoring to array 
his features in a pleasant smile. 

44 1 don't know what to make o' him!” 
said she solemnly. 

44 That’s so,” agreed Jesse, 44 else you 


wouldn't be a thinking o’ making a step¬ 
son o’ me.” 

44 He don't act like other young fel¬ 
lows,” Mrs. Huff said, 44 and ’stead o’ 
sparking wi' the gals about, he's contin- 
ally sot over the fire here, a-swingeing of 
all the hair off his head.” 

44 When I swinge it all off,” growled 
Mr. Huff, 44 I'll git me a wig like Mr. 
Bunger.” 

44 1 wear a wig!” exclaimed that wor¬ 
thy man indignantly, 44 you labor under 
a wrong impression, sir !” and, to enforce 
his assertion by a demonstration, he plun¬ 
ged his fingers into his hair rather too 
violently, for he displaced some of his 
capillary attractions. 

The heartless Jesse looked and laughed. 

44 It is not u wig, you see,” said Mr. 
Bunger in some confusion, 44 it is merely 
whut is denominated a scratch.” 

44 A continual scratch! Prime arrange¬ 
ment for the heads o' dirty children I” 
ejaculated the wicked son of the widow. 

44 Even if you did wear a wig,” said 
she suavely to Mr. Bunger, 44 1 admire 
wigs; they are so becoming.” 

Jesse Huff whistled away, with great 
vigor, at 44 Uncle Ned,” who was famous 
for his baldness, in musical circles, at 
that period. 

44 You good-for-nothing, owdacious cri^ 
ter 1” cried the widow, her anger boiling 
over, 44 hold your plnguey tongue!” 

44 O, in course. Age afore beauty,” 
muttered her son. 44 Childun to be seed, 
not hearn.” 

There ensued a silence, during which 
Mrs. Huff frowned at her 44 only,” and he, 
the rogue, made up a most solemn phis. 

44 A heavy affliction has just befallen 
me,” said the pedagogue at length, hav¬ 
ing re-adjusted his scratch. 

44 Don't mind my foolish boy's non¬ 
sense,” begged the widow. 

44 1 have reference, ma'am,” said Mr. 
Bunger, solemnly, 44 to the recent loss of 
a beloved sister.” 

44 0!” interjected Mrs. H. in a tone of 
deep commiseration. 

" I received news by letter yesterday, 
that she died of consumption a week 


HP- 
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“My! tut, tut, tut," said Mrs. Huff 
tenderly. “ But we must expect folks 
that's addicted to that disease to leave us! 
Did she die happy ?" 

“ She did." 

** May it be so with all of us !" invoked 
the widow, “ for when the time comes the 
best of us feels a delicacy in dying!" 

The schoolmaster quoted Grsy: 

“For who. to dumb forgetfulness n prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign¬ 
ed ; 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day, 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look be¬ 
hind?” 

Mr. Jesse Iluff was quite awed by this. 

“ Has your sister left any children ?" 
inquired Mrs. II. 

“ One daughter," answered the bereft 
brother, “ whom she bequeathed to my 
care by her expiring breath. I am at 
loss where to bestow the dear orphan, lone 
bachelor that I ain." 

" She si lould live with you, by all 
means," said Mrs. II. 

“ They have no accommodations for 
her where I am boarding," said the bach¬ 
elor, “ and I am perplexed what I shall 
do." 

“ We've got plenty o' room here," hear¬ 
tily suggested Mrs. Huff, “and I’m so 
lonesome, I'd be mighty glad for her to 
come." 

Jesse stood the suggestion tolerably 
well. 

“ Have you conveniency for both of us?" 
inquired Bunger. 

“ Oceans of it," replied the widow, en¬ 
ergetically. 

“ Certainly!" cried Jesse, rising sud¬ 
denly and reaching his hat, “ Mr. Bunger 
can havo my room, and the young lady 
can have yourn, and we'll sleep in the 
barn-loft—comfortable !" 

“ Don't be a fool!" said the mother. 

“ Not if I note it, as the pig said o' the 
tater-patch!" and off he strode, rattling 
hie pocketful of “ marvels." 

When Jesse returned in the afternoon 
Mr. Bunger was gone, but he was inform¬ 
ed by his mother that the pedagogue and 


his niece would take up their abode at 
the Huff-place in the last of the week. 

“ I'll run away, that's what I'll do!" 
avowed Jesse. 

“ Here's the young gal’s dogrstype," 
quietly remarked his mother, displaying 
a miniature of Mr. Bunger’s niece. 

“ Humph 1 'taint no great shakes," 
■aid he, looking at it; “ what’s her 
name ?" 

"Sarah Smith: but they call her Sally, 
for short." 

“ Sally Smith! I thought she looked 
like a Smith—and a Sally, too, for that 
matter!" 

For all that, Jesse Huff was no little 
struck by the portrait of Miss Sally. It 
represented a beautiful girl just verging 
upon womanhood, with rosy cheeks and 
golden hair, merry, blue eyes, and a nose 
the-least-bit-in-the-world turned up. Jesse 
was curious to see the original, so he post¬ 
poned his project of running away, for 
the present. Besides, he said to himself, 
he wanted to keep an eye upon his mo¬ 
ther and old Hnp-nnd-fetch-it. 

The schoolmaster and his pretty nieee 
came. Sally was prettier than her da¬ 
guerreotype had promised: her lieauty 
enhanced by her mourning costume. She 
was a mischievous, merry creature, whose 
elastic spirit was hut little subdued by 
the loss of her mother. Indeed, she seem¬ 
ed, at times, to revel in her good-natured 
wildness for the very purpose of dissipa¬ 
ting the loneliness of her orphanhood. 
Iter bounding, cheerful temper could not 
endure the wet-nursing of grief. Ile^ 
coming was like the glancing of a sun¬ 
beam on the shadowed life of the widow, 
who was charmed with her. Jesse, hav¬ 
ing stolen a look at her, agreed that she 
was a deuced nice-looking gal. But the 
bashful youth could not summon enough 
courage to meet her. lie flung furtive 
glances at her through cracks and win¬ 
dows, and around corners. lie listened 
in covert ways to her gleeful voice, every 
tone of it falling upon his ear like an en¬ 
chanting melody. Yet he fled from her 
approach; he trembled at the very idea 
of being in her company. 

Miss Sally had seen him occasionally, 
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And hml also di^cnrered who ho wm. 
She noticed tlint he was not nt table when 
■he ate, and that, nt nil time*, he eeemed 
studiously to avoid her. Once when she 
went towards him, while at work afield, 
he incontinently hetook himself to a dis¬ 
mayed flight, seeking refuge in tha near¬ 
est woods. A week elapsed, and still the 
twain were no better acquainted. Two 
weeks passed—three—and yet they were 
strangers to each other. One Sabbath 
afternoon Mrs. Huff, Mr. Bunger and his 
niece were in the parlor; the young Indy 
was playing with a small dog, a pet of 
hers, and also bearing a merry share in 
the social confabulation of her elders. 
Jesse, longing to see and hear her, with¬ 
out being himself seen or heard, endea¬ 
vored to creep to one of the pinxzn-win- 
down of the npartment, and, in his dread¬ 
ful efforts to do so noiselessly, he succeed¬ 
ed in making every timber of the house 
tremble in sympathy with him. Miss 
Sally surmised the cause. The perspiring 
Jesse at last reached the window, which 
was closed by Venitian blinds, nnd, grad¬ 
ually opening the green slats, he gazed 
in cautiously. Miss Smith, quite con¬ 
scious that be was there, sat with her be¬ 
witching profile turned to the latent 
youth: but the demure Miss, in common 
phrase, didn't let on; she continued to 
laugh and talk, and still played with her 
canine pet. By-and by, the entranced 
fellow, almost unconsciously, brought the 
revolving slats to a direct level, thereby 
exposing himself fully to the view of any 
one who should look that way ;—and look 
that way Mis* Sally immediately did, ex¬ 
claiming maliciously, 

14 Oh ! what tall, awkward, ugly gawky 
is that V* 

Jesse fled, muttering as he went, •• She 
aint nigh as gumptious and putty as I 
thought she was, dog-on her !" 

44 I'll run away ! that’s what I’ll do, 
je*t !" added he; and at that moment 
8ftlly appeared in the piazza. 

44 Mr. Jesse! 0, Mr. Jesse!" she called. 

Quickening his pace, he sprang over 
the gate at one prodigious bound, and 
hurried down the lane, singing at the tip¬ 
top of hie voice: 


“ O, Cannon—bright Canaan — 

I am l>oun*l f>r tlx* land of Canaan. 

O. Canaan ! it is my happy, happy home— 
1 am bound for the land of Cunuan !” 

Sally sped out the gate after him. Jes¬ 
se struck up a swift trot. 

“ Catch him, Sweetheart! catch him! 
catch him !" cried she to her little dog, 
clapping her hands and laughing in great 
glee. 

In a moment the fleet little animal was 
barking and snapping at the heel* of the 
fugitive. Halting in a sudden passion, 
Jes?-e turned and gave Sweetheart a sav¬ 
age kick with his heavy boot, sending the 
diminutive pet twenty feet up in the air, 
whence it fell to the earth without bound 
or motion. He was in horror. 

44 You have killed him! you have killed 
him ! tny dear little Sweetheart!" ex¬ 
claimed Sally, running up. 

<4 He nint dead, a hit," stuttered Jesse, 
44 he’s only stunned like." 


PART II. 

Sally wo* tenderly rubbing and blink¬ 
ing the senseless body of her pet. 

44 0, you mean, wicked, cruel fellow !" 
looking up, as she spoke, with tearful 
eyes at Jesse, 44 why did you kill him ?" 

44 Let me take the poor critter to the 
house," said he. 

44 You sha’n’t touch him !" cried Sally 
angrily; and raising Sweetheart, she bore 
him in her arms to the house- Mr. Huff 
followed with slow steps and a heavy 
heart. Sweetheart was dead beyond re¬ 
covery ; and Jesse had to bear, as well ns 
he might, the reproaches of the whole 
family. 

44 Jest like you, you great brute !’’ said 
his mother. 

44 Love me, love my dog," said Mr. 
Bunger vaguely. 

The negroes allowed that Marse Jess 
had put his foot in it; nnd the little dar¬ 
kies followed him about so assiduously, 
and ejed him so earnestly and wistfully, 
that he couldn’t stand it, and he wouldn’t. 

44 Who you looking nt so ?" he shouted 
in a rage, 4i leave, you little black imps!" 
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which conduct of hi-*, of course, redou¬ 
bled their interest in nil his movements. 

Before day-break, Monday, Jesse was 
up, sawing, pinning and hammering with 
exceeding energy. At an early hour he 
sent Miss Sally a coffin for her pet;—en¬ 
quiring, too, where she would like the 
grave dug. Sally enme in person to an¬ 
swer, that she would show him when all 
was ready. K very thing prepared for the 
burial, Jesse shouldered the cncoffined 
remains of Sweetheart, and the funeral 
cortege moved. Sully led, Jesse came 
next, and the rear was brought up by the 
little niggers. The spot chosen for the 
grave was on the summit of a gentle hill, 
not far from the dwelling; and there, 
amidst embowering evergreens, Sweet¬ 
heart was put to eternal rest, and with 
him Sally and Jesse buried every estrang¬ 
ing sentiment. 

Immediately after the little ceremony, 
Jesse Huff disappeared, hut towards night 
he re-appearcd, having a tame squirrel, 
in a tin cage, for Miss Smith. Next day 
he brought her a mocking bird, in a hand¬ 
some wire cage. The next, he gave her 
a pair of }*oung rabbits. Thursday he 
fetched a pair of beautiful pigeons to her. 
Sally was overwhelmed by his profuse 
generosity. 

M I declare, Mr. Huff, you are too good 
to me,” said she, smiling, “ I am afraid 
you take too much trouble for me.” 

“ Never in the world, ma’am !” replied 
he. “ I am keeping a lookout for a d«*g 
for you, too.” 

“0 don’t get another dog for me, 
please! I couldn’t hear to keep it.” 

“Jest as you say, ma’am ; I’ll do any- 
thing you any.” 

“Will you?” cried she: “then don’t 
8ay ma'am to me again. I don’t like it. 
Call me Sally, or Miss Sally.” 

“ Very well, Miss,” said Mr. Huff. 

“ Jhm’t say that, either,” insisted Sally, 
“ you mustn't add Mix* in that way.” 

“ Very well, repeated he. 

“Now, that is very proper,” said she, 
with an approving smile. 

“ I say, Miss Sally,” said Mr. Iluff in 
a low tone, having glanced cautiously 
around, “ I believe our old folks here’ve 
got a notion o’ splicing, and, if you will, 


you can tell your uncle I don’t care—I’d 
ruthcr like it.” 

“ I’ll tell them both,” answered she, 
laughing merrily. 

“ 1 hat’ll be ull the better,” assented 
he. 

That very evening she told her uncle 
and Mrs. Huff. Mr. Bunger gave a 
chuckle iff deep satisfaction. Mrs. Huff 
flared tfp for a moment. 

“ As if a Ixvdy’d care for him any way!” 
said she. “ But I know what’s the mat¬ 
ter,” she added to Mr. B., glancing sig¬ 
nificantly at Sally. 

“ That is it,” nodded he confidently. 

“ And what is it, pray?” asked Sally 
Smith. 

“ Ahem !” coughed her uncle. 

“You’re mighty innocent 1” said Mrs. 
Huff. 

“ Pshaw 1 I know what you mean, 
now,” exclaimed Sally, laughing heartily, 
“ hut if he wants to get me, he's got to 
walk better, talk better,and dress better”' 
conditions whereof Jesse was early noti¬ 
fied by his widowed parent. 

Jesse's bashfulness was difficult to over-* 
come. lie rarely could bring himself to* 
sit in Miss Smith’s presence,—it felt 
pleasant, to be sure, yet uncomfortable. 
As to eating at table with her—why,, 
somehow, he never could eat much at 
those times; and what little he did man¬ 
age to swallow then, seemed to do him no 
good. Many visiters, too, were now com¬ 
ing to see Sally; and their presence al¬ 
ways increased Mr. Huff’s embarrass¬ 
ment. “ Plaguey, noisy, giggling, jab¬ 
bering gals,” as he called them, were 
constantly about. There was, however, 
another class of visiters that still more 
increased his uneasinese. To his great 
disgust, the young fellows for miles 
around, were frequently calling in. But 
their appearance in the field spurred him 
to action. He flung aside his indigo coat 
with scorn ; he kicked off his copperas 
pants with contempt. The store was vis¬ 
ited, and likewise the tailor, and soon he 
flourished in as fine apparel as his purse 
could buy. Lo, one condition was satis¬ 
fied : he dressed better. 

As, formerly, his gait was slouching, 
his knees bent and his shoulders bowed— 
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now, he began to practice a firm, nervous 
step ; to hold his shoulders square, and 
to brace eTery muscle of his body. You 
could Defer catch him in a drooping atti¬ 
tude: bolt upright he stood and sat. His 
eyes, now, alweys pointed to the horizon, 
he often stumbled over impediments that 
he disdained to watch for; and more than 
once be loft his balance by flinging his 
shoulders too far back. 

Tht third condition—that of talking 
better—puzzled him worst. He applied 
for help to Mr. Bunger, who recommend¬ 
ed a grammar, a dictionary, and a close 
observance of the language used by his 
niece. 

Jesse, now, always appeared in the 
parlor whenever a male visiter was there; 
silent, but watchful; enjoying hugely the 
rebuff’s and discomfitures that Miss Sal¬ 
ly's suitors met, and tortured to an equal 
degree by what he fancied to be their en¬ 
couragements and successes. The Sforc 
clerk was verily an amusing popinjay, 
and him Miss Sally often laughed with 
and at; and this favor of hers aroused 
the deep wrath of Jesse's heart against 
the fellow. He waylaid the clerk after 
his laei visit. 

44 1'H iell you what it is, my fioe chap, 1 ' 
oried Jesse, 44 you must come sparking no 
more to our honse. I won't stand it!" 

44 Have 1 behaved improperly in any 
way ?" asked the clerk. 

44 Behaved !** said Jesse indignantly, 
“ what do you mean by laughing and 
talking at such a rate with Miss Sully 
Smith f It's disgusting!" 

44 What's wrong in it ?" inquired the 
young man, 

44 Wrong in it!*' shouted Mr. Huff, 
scorning argument, 44 1 don't go to your 
house a-making folks sick with my gab, 
and you shant come to ours, nuther!" 

44 Just as you please, Mr. lluff," said 
the intimidated youth. 

14 1 should think so!" said Jesse Huff. 
"When the first came here she had a 
little puppy of a Sweetheart, but I soon 
kicked the life out of it. Let it be a 
warning to you!” 

Tht clerk, being a peaceable person, 
leapt away. 

31 r. Huff suddenly grew tour, and cross, 


and snappish, towards every one, except 
his mother, Miss Sally and her uncle. 
Male and female, throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood, averred that Jesse Huff was go¬ 
ing crazy, or elso that some sleeping 
devil in his nature had at length aroused. 
Strange to say, the widow seemed to ap¬ 
prove of her son's unhappy demeanor; 
and, at times, she fairly excelled him in 
his speciality of snarling. Meanwhile, 
how sweet were both to Sally ! Ah, she 
saw! She understood that a rival was 
not to be entered against Jesse. It amus¬ 
ed, yet touched her, to see these indica¬ 
tions of a strong and jealous affection. 

Months flew by, and Jesse had fulfilled 
to a wonderful extent all three of Miss 
Sally's conditions. He talked, walked 
and dressed better—much better. What 
transformations will not love effect! But 
love does not always teach its votaries 
how to make a proper avowal of affection ; 
nor docs it always furnish courage for the 
occasion: quite the contrary, more fre¬ 
quently. At all events, Jesse shrank 
from that which he most desired to do, 
and knew least how to give expression to 
that which lie felt most deeply. As the 
emotion is extraordinary, it seeks in vain 
through common words and forms for a 
full interpreter. 

One evening Jesse sought 3Ir. Bunger 
at his room. After a most weary course 
of circumlocution, he broached the main 
object of his visit. 

44 How," said he, looking os foolish as 
be could, 44 docs a man tell a lady that he 
loves her, and that he wishes to marry 
her!" 

44 Eh !" cried Mr. Bunger, 44 1 really 
don't know, my dear sir. It's quite be¬ 
yond me. I never did such a thing. 
Mnybe, the best way is to say what one 
means in good, plain English,—avoid¬ 
ing,’ 4 added he with much gravity, 
44 every breach of grammatical propriety 
as much as possible in the excitement of 
the affair." 

44 If anybody would only tell me," in¬ 
sisted the lover, 44 how to introduce the 
matter, I think I could get along." 

" Search your novels," advised Mr. 
Bunger, who had himself been recently 
investigating that branch of literature 
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with a similar object, “search your 
novels: they are the proper sources of 
this kind of lore/' 

“ I haven’t got one that exemplifies the 
subject,” said Jesse. “ If I could only 
read an nccount of the performance, I’d 
be satisfied.” 

44 Well,” said Mr. Bunger, producing 
a bundle of letters from a drawer, 44 1 
once wrote to a married friend for the 
very information that you are seeking, 
and I have his version of the dreadful af¬ 
fair here. Shall I read it for you ?” 

44 Oblige me—do,” answered Jesse Huff 
eagerly. 

Mr. B. read: 

Beau :— 44 Jemima, 0 Jemima, I do love 
thee !” and he, kneeling, splits his pants, 
while the belle faints. She recovers. 
Beau somewhat disconcerted by his un¬ 
toward mishap. 

Belle:— 44 Xeheminh, what was that I 
heard?” her voice tremulous with emo¬ 
tion. 

Beau :—“ 0, I merely tore my trow- 
sers!” he speaks sheepishly, while she 
blushes prettily. 

Belle:— 44 Methought there was a sound 
of love upon the air—of love !” and she 
sighes in the traditionary style. 

Beau :— 44 Dearest, dearest, it was I—I 
love thee !” and he passionately flings his 
arms around her neck. She springs away 
from him, and shrieks. Beau grievously 
astounded. 

Belle:—“Oucli, ouch, I have a sore 
boil on the back of my neck, and thou, 
thou cruel man, bast crushed it!” cast¬ 
ing a look of reproachful agor.y upon 
him. 

Beau :— 44 And have I hurt thee, An¬ 
gel ? than to cause thee pain rather let 
me suffer at the stake 1” referring, eo- 
Tertly, to a prospective beef-steak. She 
rushes frantically at him. 

Belle :— 44 They shall not burn thee at 
the stake, my Xehemiah ! No, no, no o*o!” 
hysterically, os she clasps him about the 
throat. 

Beau 44 They shall not! they dare 
not!” almost choked, endeavoring to loo¬ 
sen her tight embrace. 

Belle:—“A blessed martyr! They 
shall never part us—never!” he, the 


while, devoutly wishing some one would. 

Beau :— 44 Dost thou love me so, Jemi¬ 
ma ?” There was a kiss, sounding like a 
horse’s hoof when drawn from the mire. 

Belle :— 44 Xehemiah, I do ! Canst thou 
doubt it ?” The tagged horse now lifts 
another hoof. 

Beau:— 44 Xo, never!” and now the 
animal trots rapidly through the mire. 

Belle :— 44 What happiness !” 

Beau:— 44 Tis bliss!” 

Belle:— 44 And we will always love each 
other and be happy !” in the superlative¬ 
ly ridiculous degree—fudge ! 

Beau :—“ Yes” (immediately over the 
left) 4 *my best, my noblest, loveliest, 
sweetest, kindest, dearest, charm ingest, 
best, sweetest, buzzy, muzzy, cutty, du$- 
zy, fuzzy.” 

Belle :— 44 You’d better add hu*sy % sir !” 
recoiling from him indignantly.” 

Beau :— 44 0, Jemima, words fail thy 
Xehemiah !” and then ensues a scene of 
pacification, reconciliation, oeculation and 
mutual nauseation. 0 ! Two fools well 
otet. Exeunt omne s. 

44 That wont do!” cried the vexed youth 
impatiently. 

“ Xo matter,” said Mr. Bunger, ” tell 
your tale in Choctaw or low Dutch, and 
any woman will comprehend you.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Jesse, “love’s 
blind, and I’ll go it blind—hit or miss !” 

44 Mind !” admonished the sclioolm n* 
ter, 44 if you adopt the heroic style, using 
thou and thee instead of y&M, observe the 
rules strictly. Many a one has his truth 
suspected because he employs false syn¬ 
tax.” 

Mr. Huff found Sally alone in the pi¬ 
azza, gazing meditatively at the young 
Spring moon, whiclf now hung its deli¬ 
cate arc in the western sky. 

44 Miss Sally,” said he abruptly, 44 I 
wish to say in words, what I hope I have 
shown a thousand times in acts, that I 
love you dearly ”• 

Miss Sally was evidently taken some¬ 
what unawares. 

44 To tell you the truth frankly,” she 
said directly, 44 1 fully believe what you 
say, and it makes me perfectly happy.” 

“ Enough, enough !” cried Jesae, half- 
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beside himself with joy, “ you are decid¬ 
edly the best creature in the world ! Give 
me one dear kiss.” 

He took the kiss, and then began to 
laugh “ consumedly,” winding up his 
performance by an intricate complication 
of the old Virginia break-down, double¬ 
shuffle, and the hoe-corn-and-dig-potatoes. 

The news was not long in spreading 
over the plantation. 

“ Tin powerful glad on it/’ said old 
Dinah, the cook, with solemn satisfaction, 
“ fur that's the ony way to portent mis* 
chuf when you kills a pet—’specially if 
it’s a dorg.” 

A balmy Sunday evening one month 
thereafter, Mr. Hunger and Mrs. Iluff, 
and Jesse and Sally, were married. Since, 


the domestic bliss of Imth couples has 
been full and unruffled. May their hap¬ 
py lot continue, until it please heaven to 
call them to more abundant joys ! 

P. S.—I am requested to state that, as 
Mr. Hunger intends resigning, any young 
man who isn't a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity, who isn't capable of preparing 
youths for college, aud who isn't willing 
to give the very best of references, can 
get a good school in the Huff neighbor¬ 
hood. A native not preferred—being too 
liable to astonishment. A fine opening 
is here presented (there being many wil¬ 
ling heiresses near) to a bachelor, who, in 
his matrimonial ventures heretofore, has 
got all kicks and no half-pence. 
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